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FOREWORD 

It is a source of gratification to us of the Oriental Institute that 
two of its members have been drawn by their own individual interests 
to a study of the problem of restoring to modern historians the lost 
documentary sources which now lie hidden in the Hittite hieroglyphic 
records. The problem is excessively difficult because there has been 
no bilingual of sufficient extent to give us a basis of fundamental facts 
from which to proceed in the development of the decipherment, 
whereas the modern ability to read Hittite cuneiform was acquired 
with relative ease through modern knowledge of other languages 
written in the same script. 

The field researches of the Oriental Institute in Anatolia were 
undertaken in the first instance for the purpose of investigating es¬ 
pecially the material remains of ancient Hittite life. It has further¬ 
more always been our hope that our Anatolian Expedition might have 
the good fortune to unearth additional written records of Hittite civili¬ 
zation, as indeed it is now doing at Alishar Hilyuk. It is therefore 
in fullest harmony with the purposes of the Oriental Institute that it 
should extend its interest likewise to the decipherment of what is now 
so commonly called “Hittite hieroglyphic,” whether or not the term 
“Hittite” is even loosely correct in this connection. 

Dr. Gelb’s investigations have been carried on along both phonetic 
and grammatical lines, with the greater emphasis, however, on phonet¬ 
ic phenomena. On the other hand, the essay by Dr. Forrer which the 
Institute is about to publish has given the more important place to the 
interpretation rather than to the phonetic problems involved. The es¬ 
says by both these scholars were read at the International Congress of 
Orientalists at Leiden in September, 1931, and it was already evident 
at that time that their results were not in complete consonance. This 
is probably rather more fortunate than otherwise. Each of the essays, 
by serving as a test of the other, will probably make it easier to elimi¬ 
nate errors. 

James Henry Breasted 


IX 
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PREFACE 

My work on the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions is planned to con¬ 
sist of three or four parts. In this first part I present a contribution to 
the decipherment of the writing, together with suggestions on the de¬ 
cipherment of the language. Later parts will contain a complete index 
of all words found in the Hittite hieroglyphic texts and a complete list 
of signs and their variants. Then may come annotated translations 
of the individual inscriptions and various specialized studies. 

For research opportunities past and to come I am grateful especially 
to Professor James H. Breasted, the director of the Oriental Institute, 
and to Professor Edward Chiera, both of whom, by supervising my 
work in the Institute and advising me on difficult questions, greatly 
facilitated the studies which have resulted in the present treatise. 
To them go my sincere thanks. 

My original manuscript was submitted in part or in its entirety to 
many members of the Institute, all of whom offered helpful sugges¬ 
tions. For these I would thank heartily Professors E. Chiera, A. T. 
Olmstead, A. Poebel, M. Sprengling, and Drs. F. W. Geers and A. 
Walther. To Professor Poebel especially I owe advice on the arrange¬ 
ment of chapter i. 

The manuscript in its modified form was then turned over to the 
Institute’s editorial office, where Dr. T. George Allen and his secre¬ 
tary, Miss Elizabeth Blaisdell, heartily applied themselves to the 
arduous task of correcting its stylistic errors and checking its scientific 
content. It would be impossible for me to enumerate all the sugges¬ 
tions which I accepted from Dr. Allen after long and careful discussion 
of the various questions he raised. In every section, in every para¬ 
graph, though unsigned by him, can be felt the hand of a great and 
modest scholar, appreciation of whose work I can scarcely express in 
words. 

The hieroglyphs sketched in pencil in my manuscript were exe¬ 
cuted in ink by Mr. A. Schmitz, who has spared no pains to make 
their forms as like the originals as possible. 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions seems to me much 
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xii Preface 

more important than it might seem to many. Hence I would beg re¬ 
viewers to judge my work objectively and not to conclude prematurely 
that “it will belong to the future to decide whether the author was 
right or wrong in his theories.” I hope rather that reviews will be 
thorough, that they will bring out all the strong and weak points 
throughout my work, so that future parts can be improved and thus 
a better understanding be gained of the historical situation in which 
lived and passed away the peoples of Cypro-Minoan-Hittite origin. 

Ignace J. Gelb 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 

To facilitate comparison of Hittite hieroglyphic passages with one 
another and with their transliterations, the direction of the original 
lines has been reversed when necessary, so that all citations herein read 
from left to right throughout. For convenience in tracing possible 
dialectal differences, the provenience of each quotation is indicated. 
Assur, Carchemish, and Hamath are spelled in their accepted style; 
other ancient place-names are scientifically transliterated. 

Transliterations such as ne and pa are not intended to indicate 
homophones of ne and pa, such as would be expected in the case of 
cuneiform. In fact, with only fifty-six syllabic signs, there is scarcely 
place for more than one sign for each syllable. Under these circum¬ 
stances an accent over a vowel of any syllable means that the syllable 
in question contains not that particular vowel but one closely related, 
as shown by analogous uses of that syllable and of the known syllable 
transliterated by the same letters but without the accent. Voiced and 
voiceless consonants are not distinguished in my transliteration. 1 My 
proofs emphasize only what seems to me the most likely value of 
each sign. 

The transliterations of individual characters are combined into 
words by hyphens, e.g., n ka-ti-si. Though vowels were not always pro¬ 
nounced (e.g., after the nominative ending -s), since we are unable to 
determine definitely when they were silent we are including the full 
value of every syllable in our transliterations, just as silent letters are 
written along with the others in English. Elements of compound 
signs occurring in the hieroglyphic are in transliteration connected by 

the plus sign; e.g., <° Vv gu+ri-gu-ma-ni. Parentheses in¬ 

close syllables, single or in groups, which serve as phonetic comple¬ 
ments of ideograms, e.g., karka(ka)-me-sd, umena(me-na)-sd. Absence 
of parentheses around syllables following ideograms implies uncer¬ 
tainty as to how many syllables represent phonetic complements and 

1 Cf. my discussion of the phonology, pp. 74-75. 

xiii 
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xiv Author ’s^N ote 

how many are to be read independently. Brackets indicate lost signs; 
half-brackets and question marks, uncertain readings; < ), emenda¬ 
tions. 

Ideograms the pronunciation of which is unknown are transliterated 
with X. A small x stands for an unread syllabic sign or for an unknown 
element, either vowel or consonant, in such a sign. Thus rx represents 
a syllable consisting of r followed by an unidentified vowel. 

In straight transliteration determinatives are indicated by small 
superior roman letters as follows: 

c city n personal name 

d deity pl plural 

1 land, country r river 

m masc. name (cuneiform) 

For clearness under other circumstances the words themselves have 
occasionally been quoted in full within parentheses. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Not until the 19th century did the history of the ancient Near East 
begin to be revealed to the scientific world. Decipherment of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and then of the cuneiform script in which vari¬ 
ous languages of Western Asia were written has made those regions 
now comparatively well known. The last area to surrender to scholar¬ 
ly zeal was Asia Minor, the third great cultural center of the ancient 
Near East. Since the Hittite tablets found at Boghaz Koi are written 
in good cuneiform, Bedfich Hrozny’s decipherment of that language 
in 1915 has made them readable without any great difficulty. 

About the middle of the last century, however, long before any 
Hittite cuneiform tablets had been found, there began to be noticed 
in southern Asia Minor and northern Syria many inscriptions in a 
strange picture-writing. A. H. Sayce was the first to point out the close 
relationship between the hieroglyphs of these two regions. Sayce was 
likewise the one who dubbed them “Hittite.” At that time very little 
was known about the Hittites. So when long afterward the cuneiform 
tablets found at Boghaz Koi proved to be the state archives of a real 
Hittite Empire, there was hopeless confusion in the use of the term 
“Hittite,” the more so because in the interim its misuse linguistically 
had been matched anthropologically and arclieologically. Until we 
have more definite knowledge of the true Hittites, their origin, their 
history, and their culture, any distinctions in terminology are im¬ 
practical. At present we may accept this name as having a geographi¬ 
cal connotation, i.e., as implying relation to or origin in the territory 
once inhabited or ruled by the Hittites. In that sense I have continued 
its use in this work. 

I do not intend to give here the history of the decipherment of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic writing and language. However, since I shall 
have occasion to quote a few of the men who have had a hand in it 
and to whom I am indebted for previous discoveries, I shall mention 
here in what respects I agree with my predecessors. From Sayce I 
accept the reading of the king’s name on the Tarkondemos boss, 1 the 

1 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, VII (1880-82), 294-308. 

1 
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2 Introduction 

reading of the city name Tyana 1 (corrected to Tini), and the identifica¬ 
tions of the nominative ending - s 2 and the accusative ending -n . 3 
Peiser discovered the important functions of the division and ideo¬ 
gram marks ; 4 Jensen read the Carchemish group ; 6 Thompson, the 
Gurgum group 6 and the personal-name tang ; 7 Cowley, the enclitic 
“and ” 8 and the Muski group ; 9 Frank, the Malatya 10 and Barga 11 
groups. From the scholars above mentioned I have accepted alto¬ 
gether the readings of about ten signs. Each one has also made 
a number of important observations and comparisons which, even 
though not acceptable, were always valuable in constraining me to 
consider every possibility and make some decision concerning it. 

Thus far had decipherment progressed in the decades since the dis¬ 
covery of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions when I undertook the 
difficult task of making speak the lion of Marash. That scholars are 
not at all agreed on the most important and essential results of the 
work of decipherment to date is shown by the few articles which have 
appeared in the meantime. Meriggi for his part published the very 
important discovery of the ideograms for “son” and “grandson ,” 12 
read the Hamath group , 13 and established the differences among the 
various tangs . 14 However, he blocked his own approach to real deci¬ 
pherment by accepting the impossible group “Syennesis” as a basis 
for his phonetic values and giving thereby the syllabic value si to 
the very important vowel i. His ideas differ entirely from those of 
Jensen, who believes that the hieroglyphic inscriptions are written 
ideographically for the most part and can, therefore, never be de¬ 
ciphered without the help of a bilingual inscription . 16 

In working on these mysterious inscriptions it was clear to me from 

' PSBA, XXV (1903), 179. 

2 Wright, p. 173. 

2 RT, XV (1893), 24-25. 

4 Die hetitischen Inschriflen (Berlin, 1892), p. 11. 

5 ZDMG, XLVII1 (1894), 324. 

0 A New Decipherment of Hittite Hieroglyphs, p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 20. 11 Ibid., p. 20. - 

2 The Hittiles, p. 78. 12 ZA, XXXIX (1930), 199, § 12. 

9 Ibid., p. 58. uibid., p. 191, §8. 

“ ADMG, XVI, No. 3 (1923), 18. 14 Ibid., p. 179, § 6. 

15 Ibid., XXXV (1924), 251, and XL (1931), 29ff. 
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the beginning that with a strict scientific method and plenty of pa¬ 
tience decipherment was possible. The disadvantage of having no real 
bilinguals is compensated by a number of texts bearing in hieroglyphs 
the name of a city and found at a site the ancient name of which is 
known from Greek or Assyrian sources. Such a correlation is at least 
as valuable for the establishment of phonetic values of signs as any 
bilingual inscription. Like all my predecessors, then, I began with the 
study of the geographic names. It soon became apparent that, even 
though I had identified'a greater number of cities, this method alone 
would not open the way to a complete understanding of these hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions. It was necessary to undertake the slow and diffi¬ 
cult task of making a complete concordance of all the words and 
groups of words contained in them. But here another difficulty arose. 
Never before had anyone tried to make a list of the signs and their 
variants, and all who have worked on this subject know how difficult 
it is to determine whether a given sign is independent or is only a 
variant of a better-known sign. Interrupting work on the concord¬ 
ance, I made a complete list of all the signs and their variants. This 
gave a definite basis for identification of the monumental with the 
corresponding cursive forms. 

The concordance, when completed, proved fundamental not only 
for understanding the grammatical structure of the language but espe¬ 
cially for identifying the most important phonetic variants—the real 
goal of my undertaking. This, together with the variant forms ob¬ 
tained from the sign list, made possible a real understanding of the 
character of the hieroglyphic inscriptions. I was able to determine (1) 
that the number of signs used phonetically does not exceed fifty-six 
or so, (2) that there are no sign values beginning with a vowel (e.g., 
ap), (3) that there are no closed syllables (e.g., pom), (4) that there 
are only syllables ending in a vowel (e.g., pa), (5) that closed syllables 
can be written only by using two syllables each ending in a vowel (e.g., 
pam = pa+me). In short, the general system of the Hittitc syllabary 
corresponds exactly to that of the Cypriote syllabary, except that in 
the Hittite writing ideograms or word-signs are used along with the 
syllabary. 

As soon as it became clear that all the syllables must end in a vowel, 
a new and very helpful way of fixing the values of the phonetic 
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signs presented itself. Thus, if x+a was sometimes written as x only, 
it could be assumed that the sign x must contain in itself the vowel a. 
By this means I was able to establish in a few cases the value of the 
vowel in a syllabic sign the consonant of which remained questionable. 

The so-called “internal” method of approach which I used lets the 
inscriptions speak for themselves without being influenced by other 
scripts or languages. The numerous appropriate names obtained 
thereby and the consistency of my results in general speak strongly in 
favor of the validity of my method. I divided my task into two en¬ 
tirely different parts: one, the decipherment of the writing; the other, 
that of the language. Working at first exclusively on the writing and 
ignoring grammatical considerations, I was able to establish values for 
some fifty of the syllabic signs, of which about thirty are fairly certain. 
Even during my work on the signs, however, my concordance yielded 
important grammatical results. I have not been backward in pointing 
out features of Hittite grammar about which I have no doubts. At 
the end of this work I give a short grammatical sketch which is to be 
considered rather as a summary of the various grammatical forms 
than as a real explanatory treatment. 

The general impression I have derived from my studies is that the 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions represent a dialect related to the 
cuneiform Hittite language, but that since these inscriptions are a few 
centuries later they are much more under the influence of Asian! c 
languages than was the official language of the Hittite Empire. 

The main results of my work are those above mentioned. With 
them in mind, how easy and clear the Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
now appears! If only one more site the ancient name of which is 
known from other sources would yield a hieroglyphic inscription con¬ 
taining that city’s name, we should have a complete syllabary with all 
values ascertained and proved. I say only one; and this really would 
be enough, because if a new geographic name contained, let us say, 
four or five signs, two of which evidently had the values already as¬ 
signed them in this work, the values for the rest of the signs could be 
satisfactorily identified. Since all my work on the syllabary depends 
on a few series in which the value of one sign is based on or proved by 
another in a similar group of signs, one sure new value may give the 
clue to a long chain of signs. 
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And the ideographic signs? Sometimes one would think that the 
good old Hittites almost knew how difficult it would be for modern 
scholars to decipher their mysterious language. To facilitate our 
efforts they very often added phonetic complements, sometimes re¬ 
peating a whole word phonetically after its ideogram, thus enabling 
us to read approximately the name of the ideogram. Can one imagine 
anything easier? The ideogram gives the idea, and the phonetic com¬ 
plements give the name of that idea—a combination not available in 
even the cuneiform in which most of the Asianic languages are written. 

For such reasons I am very optimistic over our prospects for better 
knowledge of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. I am hopeful 
that in a few years we shall be able to read and understand these 
hieroglyphic inscriptions better than any other ancient autochthonous 
records of Asia Minor. 

From another point of view also the importance of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs should be stressed. Their origin lies entirely in the West; 
as indicated elsewhere in this work, 1 they must be connected with the 
Cretan pictographs. Since some of the signs in the two systems are 
exactly the same both in nature of the object represented and in form, 
these two systems of writing—both of them entirely different from 
Egyptian and cuneiform—must have a common origin. I hope that 
the decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs will open the way for the 
reading of the Cretan inscriptions also and thus unveil the greatest 
mystery of all antiquity, that surrounding the ancient Pelasgians. 

1 See pp. 79-81. 
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THE WRITING 
General Observations 
the SIGNS 

Hittite hieroglyphic writing, like the Egyptian, Cretan, and Sume¬ 
rian, is pictorial in origin. The objects represented by its signs can 
almost always be clearly recognized, though the forms of the signs are 
more variable than in Egyptian. A single sign may have many differ¬ 
ent and even dissimilar forms. The great area over which Hittite in¬ 
scriptions have been found evidently prevented such uniformity of 
design as was possible in the relatively small and shut-in country of 
Egypt. As out of Egyptian hieroglyphic developed cursive writings 
also, the hieratic and the demotic, so too the Hittite hieroglyphs are 
matched by cursive forms. Both styles are used in writing on both stone 
and lead. Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions can thus be divided into 
two well defined groups: (1) monumental and (2) cursive. The monu¬ 
mental style is represented'mostly by inscriptions found in Syria, i.e., 
those from Hamath, Carchemish, and Marash. The only cursive in¬ 
scriptions found thus far are derived from Asia Minor. 1 It would, 
however, be dangerous to conclude from this that the cursive style 
was not used at all in Syria for ordinary purposes. 

A highly developed kind of monumental writing is found in in¬ 
scriptions from Emirghazi which are quite different from the rest 
of the Asia Minor inscriptions. Many signs are combined into one 
for aesthetic reasons. The separation of individual words and groups 
of signs is thus made much more difficult. Similar development of a 
monumental writing into an ornamental style can be observed in the 
scripts formerly used by the Turks, all derived from the simple Arabic 
alphabet. 

Since a special kind of writing was used on seals, in many cases it 
is very difficult to identify on them signs corresponding to those of 
other inscriptions. The forms of the signs are much abbreviated and 

1 The lead strips found at Assur constitute a possible exception. Cf. pp. 72-74 
and 77. 


6 
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simplified, and their order is uncertain in most instances, in spite of 
the fact that usually a legend is repeated on both sides of a seal. 

The monumental and cursive forms may, for no apparent reason, be 
found mingled in one and the same inscription. Thus the head of a 
donkey appears in both its monumental and its cursive form in a single 
line (A 6:6). The same is true of a ram’s head (A 6:1). Sometimes in 
such clear cursive writing as that found on the lead strips from Assur 
monumental forms representing, e.g., a donkey’s head (Assur f Ro 31) 
and a goat’s head (Assur f Ru 3), are used; but in these cases such 
forms probably indicate that the signs in question were to be read not 
phonetically but as ideograms. 

The lines always read boustrophedon. This arrangement is found 
elsewhere in the Near East in, e.g., Cretan and South Arabic writing. 
The direction in -which the Hittite is to be read can be easily recog¬ 
nized, because its signs always face toward the beginning of the line. 
The first line may start at either the right or the left. Though there is 
no established rule in this matter, the scribes preferred on the whole to 
start at the right. Among the long Carchemish inscriptions, only A 14 
starts at the left; every one of the inscriptions on the lead strips from 
Assur, if we assume that Assur g is a continuation of Assur f, starts at 
the right. But in Marash the scribes preferred in general to begin at 
the left. There are few exceptions to the general rule concerning the 
order of the signs. In one text the signs are arranged in big groups 
from top to bottom (A 17a, frags. 1, 2, 3). In a few other cases the 
direction of a large part of a whole line is mistaken, e.g., in CE 
XII: 2 and M VI:5f. 

The words are always grouped in short columns of one to five signs 
according to the size of the individual pictures or the height of the 
horizontal lines. The order of signs in the word groups is certain in the 
Assur inscriptions only; in other texts, especially in the long monu¬ 
mental inscriptions, the order of the signs is not so clear. As in Egyp¬ 
tian, signs are often transposed for aesthetic reasons. The following 
examples all come from Carchemish: 

8^3 a[]n D< *H ^ A lla:l for ^ geg aj]o <£h H^SAllb.T 
A A “ for 4 A 2:0 

P' $ “ for <5 A 2:1 
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THE DIVISION MARK 

Words are separated by a division mark fl<2, used very regularly in 
the Assur lead strips only. At Carchemish and Marash it occurs less 
consistently. It is not found at all at Hamath nor in most of the in¬ 
scriptions of Asia Minor. Word division, even when indicated, is 
not always consistent. Sometimes a long group of signs was con¬ 
sidered by one scribe as a single word, whereas by another it would be 
divided. Cf. Assur f Vo 20 with Assur f Vu 4. The sign is usually put 
at the beginning of a word so as to separate it from the preceding 
word. Very rarely is it placed in the middle of a group, as in Assur 
f Vo 20. In CE XII: 4 it is put at the end of a word. In both these ex¬ 
ceptional cases the division mark was misplaced in order to utilize a 
free space. Scribal mistakes are surely responsible for the few cases in 
which the division mark points in the wrong direction, e.g., M VIII 
a:4 and b:4; A lb:l and 3; A 2:6; A lla:2; CE IX:3; CE XII: 2. 

The division mark functions in less usual fashion in the following 
cases: 

1. In K |C | [jj < (Assur f Ro 34) and in two examples illustrating 
yi on page 46 this sign is phonetic. 

2. It is always present in the groups of signs denoting “son,” 
“grandson,” or other family relationships (cf. p. 64). Examples are: 

°4jnq « ^□[]□ ^ (Sti A lib: 1 (Carchemish) 

■ 

3. In a few cases a sign like a double division mark occurs at the 
beginning of a line. This combination can be explained in CE XII: 1 
(,< || AA) and CE XIII: 2 as an abbreviation for the usual “grand¬ 
son” group. We do not know what ideogram it may stand for in A 6:3, 
A 16e: 2, M I, M X: 6, and M XLVIII: 3. It is used only in connection 

with the three signs ^ ( ^ the first two of which are related 

in sound (cf. pp. 34-35). 

THE IDEOGRAM MARKS 

A special mark indicates that a given sign or group of signs 
is to be read ideographically. This mark is not used very regularly. It 
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is sometimes omitted when the ideographic reading of the sign or signs 
in question has already been indicated in the preceding group, as in 

X A 6:7 (Carcheinish) 

# s (-) II a A6:S 

or when signs are involved which have only ideographic and never 
syllabic values, as in 


,c $ ® ^ A 18e:2 (Carclicmish) 
n n (-) « < || A 7b:2 “ 


Sometimes the ideogram mark is omitted for other reasons. The 
fact that a few signs point in one direction when used ideographically, 
and in the other when used phonetically, suffices to distinguish their 
readings. The sign representing the foot is an example: 

CW * t ^ ^ A 6:4 (Carchemish) 

'1 (-) 1/ H # A 0:7 

This ideogram mark is used in one special case: 

<g §G A 15b**: 3 (Carchemish) 

Probably the scribe started to write the word for “son,” then, deciding 
to abbreviate it, put down the ideogram mark at the end of the un¬ 
finished group. 

As in cuneiform writing, ideograms can be expressed by two or three 
different signs put together, for example: 

M V: 2 (Hamath) 

I M X: 1 (Carchemish) 

A 12:5 “ 


ID SJ 
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As in cuneiform and in Egyptian writing, ideograms may have 
phonetic complements of different lengths: 

[^j “prince” A 13d: 1 (Carchemish) 

“prince”-^ M IXb : 2 


i c et 

“prince” ( na)-si 

A 6:1 


“prince” ( na-a)-si 

A lib:1 

g °0a 1^ « 

“prince” ( i-na-na)-pa 

A lla:2 

1 SI Q l° « ^ 

“prince” ( yu+ri-i-na)-si 

A 11a: 1 


a 


a 


u 


u 


In some cases the phonetic signs following an ideogram are so nu¬ 
merous as to indicate that the word represented is completely spelled 
out. Examples are: 

(f ^ SM3 A X-ka-ti-ni-si A 6:5 (Carchemish) 

pOo. SIS’ HT X-yu+ri-x-ni-su “ “ 


The groups 

^Jj“f fjj ^ tirsa(ti-i+ri-sd)-wa II M XXXIII:3 (Bor) 

" 11 » & Mr tirsa(ti-i+ri-sa)-ni “ “ 

seem to me to give real proof of complete phonetic spelling after an 
ideogram. The vine branch is followed by signs which spell tirsa. 
Now if we take into consideration a common phonetic interchange be¬ 
tween i and u, this word would correspond perfectly to the Greek 
word dvpaos, which stands for the emblem of the god Bacchus. The 
Hittite hieroglyphic picture will certainly help to clarify the origin 
of this strange Greek term. The word corresponds also to Hebrew 
tirds and Assyrian sirasu, “must.” This agrees well with the usual 
derivation of viticulture from Asia Minor. The English word “wine,” 
like Latin vinum and Greek euros, comes probably from the Hittite 
cuneiform wi, which gave rise also to Assyrian inu, Hebrew yayin, 
and Arabic and Ethiopic wain. 
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Many proper names of Asia Minor are based on the root tirsa. 
They include personal names: 0 vptros and Tirsas; 1 city names: T apcros 
in Cilicia, 2 Tursa in Nuzi documents, 3 Tyrsa in Asia Minor, 4 Tirissa 
in Unqi; 5 and ethnic names: Pisidian Tvpo-qvos and Supcrpos, 6 the 
Teresh who participated in the Sea Peoples’ invasion of Egypt, 7 and 
the Tyrsenians or Etruscans of Italy. 8 

When an ideogram could be read in various ways, it was necessary, 
as in other pictorial writings, to add phonetic signs to show which 
reading was intended in any given case. Compare, for example, the 
diverse readings of the following ideograms: 


H , XX-ta-hi-su 

{ $ \ D & XX-li-a-si 


A 7b: 2 (Carchemish) 
II M XXXIII:! (Bor) 


t Alt 


X-gu-ta A 13:5 (Carchemish) 

X-ml-ni II M LIII (Nigdeh) 

X-ka-pa-ni M I (Babylon) 


A special ideogram mark of considerable minor importance has the 
form of a semicircle \ s /, as in 


& ^ Assur e Vu 9 (Assur) 

® V-J Assur e Yu 33 “ 


1 Cf. A7j:l. 

2 Sundwall, p. 217. 

3 Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (American Schools of 
Oriental Research, “Publications of the Baghdad School,” Texts), Vol. I (Paris, 
1927), 24:6 and 98:38. 

4 Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (London, 1890), p. 414. 

5 Boudou, p. 180. 

6 Sundwall, p. 221. For S he gives 9, misquoting from his source, J. R. S. Ster- 
rett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, “Papers ....,” Vol. Ill [Boston, 1888]), p. 273. 

7 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 467. 

8 Perhaps Tims of Gen. 10:2 also belongs to this group of geographic names; cf., 
however, R. Dussaud in Babyloniaca, XI (1930), 77. 
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The Wkiting 


THE TANGS 


It is necessary to distinguish three different short strokes or tangs: 

1. An oblique tang, placed always at the top of the word column 
and pointing in the direction of the writing, denotes very clearly a 
personal name. This stroke occurs regularly only in the Carchemish 
and Marash inscriptions and with a few personal names from Malatya 
and Babylon. Elsewhere it is practically unused. Proof that this ob¬ 
lique stroke determines personal names is given by many introductory 
lines, such as those of A 2, A 6, and A 11, in which it appears above 
the first sign of what is presumably a personal name immediately 
following the well known introductory word i-me-a, “I.” 

2. Much more difficult and complicated is the question of the tang 
attached to the middle or lower part of a sign. It also tends to point in 
the direction of the writing. The value of this type of tang can be de¬ 
duced by comparison of the following examples: 


Ip £ mm $ 

<© 4 hp ® fj 

& 3 «»/ 

<^> <f> A D A € | / 


karka(ka)-me-sd 

A 15b** :1 (Carchemish) 

A karku(ku)-u-si 

A lla:3 “ 

A ka+ri-ku-u-a 

A 13d:6 

ka+ri-ka-me-sd 

A 4b:l “ 

gu+ri-gu-ma-i-na-a-sd 

I M XXI: 1 (Marash) 


This tang is evidently phonetic and pronounced after the syllable to 
which it is attached. The variant writings of karku are explained on 
pages 27-28. The first sign in the fourth example is evidently a com¬ 
pound formed with a quite distinctive tang or pair of tangs. The third 
and fifth examples contain the simplest form of phonetic tang. Com¬ 
parison with the other examples indicates that both the simple and the 
unusual tang contain the sound r. 1 The vowel which follows the r 
in the simple tang at least is given by comparison of 




u+ri-ni-i-na-a-si 

Syria, X, PI. XXXII: 2 (Tell Ahmar) 


II o|o || 


HU 


u+ri-i-ni-i-na-su 

CE V:3 (Kara Burun) 


1 An alternative explanation would be that the four projections found in the unu¬ 
sual tang represent the syllable me. The latter occurs compounded with pa and other 
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In the second of these two groups the phonetic complement i proves 
not only the nature of the vowel which accompanies r, but also shows 
that the vowel here is to be pronounced. In the first example, how¬ 
ever, without the phonetic complement, the situation is ambiguous. 
In fact, it is usually difficult, and sometimes impossible, to decide 
whether the tang is to be pronounced with its full value ri or is merely 
used to add an r (cf. Author’s Note). 

It would appear that, as in Egyptian, the Hittite r often weakens 


to a y. Compare 



o 

w- 

0 

i+ri-mi-ta 

Assur a Ro 3 (Assur) 

# I, 

i -rni-ta 

Assur a Ro 6 “ 

tr & afU' 

nd-pi-i+ri 

A 13a (Carchemish) 

” v nja 

nd-pi-i 

n ii 

(9 \ 1 } 

XX-li-a+ri-si 

CE IX: 1 (Baghehe) 

n » * f) n 

XX-li-a -si 

II M XXXIII:! (Bor) 1 


That the tang r sometimes does duty as l appears from 


°$>° ^ ^ ni-i+r/li-li-si M XLI: 1 

This close relationship between r and l is well known from Egyptian 
and Chinese also. 

As seen in the foregoing examples, the phonetic tang can express 
any one of the related sounds r, Z, or y, with or without the addition of 
an i vowel. The use as y often amounts merely to an indication that a 
preceding i is long. 

signs (cf. pp. 24,34, and 41). The geographic name -\-ga-mis quoted by Thureau- 
Dangin, Le syllabaire accadien (1926), p. 31, should in that case be read gamgamis 
instead of gurgamis. This is an example of how our hieroglyphic inscriptions might 
help to correct the reading of a proper name written in cuneiform. 

1 If the name Gaga (Knudtzon, p. 1015) really corresponds to Gargamis, we 
would have here another example of the weakness of r, a weakness which can be 
observed also in such geographic names as Meturna and Metuna, Darmeseq and 
DimaSqi, Cf. also Thompson, A New Decipherment, p. 31, for other examples. 
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This tang occurs most commonly with ( , whereas other 

signs, such as 'f (but ^ can have it), and I]] 1 (but j| can have 

it), never take it. It is probably derived from the single vertical stroke 
which occurs as an independent sign for ri in our syllabary (frontis¬ 
piece). The same sign is even used in A 12:3 and 4 as an ideogram. 

3. A third straight tang, attached usually to the lower part of an 
ideogram, stands usually between the two halves of the commoner 
ideogram mark (p. 8). Compare 

G? 8 % f ® X-la-ni-ld-wi A lib:4 (Carchemish) 

Q fln <5 (“river”) sa-gu+ri-i-na A llc:3 

Since the second group contains the river name Sagur (p. 26), and since 
the first sign of that group is (when without the tang) the ideogram 
for “water,” I would suggest that the tang there specializes that sign 
into an unpronounced determinative for “river.” Whether it has a 
specializing function in the first group too remains uncertain. 

From the preceding paragraphs we have observed three different 
uses of straight tangs: 


Determinative of V ^ a 0 D ^ 
personal names: ^ | 

Phonetic: ® 'TF ® |J f ^ 4* J 

Ideograinmatic: ® H? ST ® f| j ^ H ^ ® 


A lla:l 

(Carchemish) 

A 13d: 6 and A 12:4 
(Carchemish) 

A llb:4 

(Carchemish) 


Besides the straight tangs there is also a curved tang, jP . Signs 
with which it has been found include 




^ • Upon 


comparing these with the signs which take the straight tang, it 
appears that signs taking one form do not take the other. 2 This 


1 Except once in A 15b**:3. 

2 Except that ^ has a straight tang in M V:2 and in Assur e Ro 24. 
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shows how consistent were the users of this hieroglyphic writing and 
how definite were its rules. From comparison of 


j> ^ QOQO 


wa+ri-iua-me-si 


A 7j (Carchemish) 



D ar+x-wa-me-si A 12:1 


it would appear that this symbol, like the straight phonetic tang, may 
contain the sound r. 

(P is very rare as an independent sign. It appears in the midst of 
a group of signs in the following cases only: 

ofo \\ // <t W i-me-rx-sa Assur g Vo 7 (Assur) 


.i * <D i-me-rx-ivi A 15b* (Carchemish) 

ii * « jjj c i-me-rx-td CE V: 1 (Kara Burun) 



X-pa-rx-td AAA, II, PL XXXVIII: 7 
(Tell Ahmar) 


THE WRITING OF SYLLABLES 

A student of cuneiform would look in Hittite hieroglyphs for closed 
syllables written by combining two simple syllables in the form ba+ 
am = bam, gu+ur=gur, etc. That these, however, do not occur is 
shown by the following examples: 

The country name Gurgum is written gu+ri-gu-ma (p. 18), not gu-ur-gu-mu. 
ctf u// <® tSTh, “sun'’ pa-me-ma-si, evidently corresponds to the 
personal name Bamma (p. 41). 

® and til? in A4 a:3 and 3:4 

(Carchemish) are variant writings of a divine name which cannot be trans¬ 
literated otherwise than as '* gu-pd-pi-pi-si and a gu-pd-pi-si, Gupappis. 

We may, then, draw the conclusion that Hittite hieroglyphs contain 
no syllables ending in a consonant. Upon arriving at this point, I 
looked over my list of phonetic signs and saw, with astonishment, that 
all but one (since changed) of the values which I had previously as¬ 
signed ended in a vowel. 

I then counted the signs which I had been considering as phonetic 
and found that they totaled fifty-six, a quantity so small that it ac- 
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cords well with the conclusion previously reached. 1 The vowels found 
number only four: a, e, i, and u. There are twelve consonants (p. 74). In 
such series of syllables as those with m and n (see frontispiece), in each 
of which more than four characters appear, it is evident that there 
must be consonantal differentiations not expressed in the cuneiform 
characters which served me as a key in the attribution of values. In 
these instances, for example, some of the m’s and n’s may represent 
such sounds as English ng in “sing” and French n in “un.” Again, in 
the group with t the sound th may occur. 2 

The Hittite usage above noted is in striking agreement with the 
Cypriote. I should explain that I had reached my own conclusions as 
to Hittite before seeking possible parallels elsewhere. Upon comparing 
the Cypriote syllabary, however, its manner of writing closed syllables 
was seen to be clearly analogous. The Cypriote, for example, would 
write such words as apyvpo) in the form a-ra-ku-ro, with a silent a in the 
second syllable on account of the sounded a in the first. Our Hittite 
inscriptions, however, prefer for such a purpose syllables ending in i. 


The Syllabary 


READINGS BASED ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


Determinatives of geographic names were identified long ago. They 
represent either one or two mountain peaks or a combination of these 

two signs. The single peak A apparently indicates a city. Though its 


outline is the same as that of the tiara the ideogram for “king,” 
the two characters are clearly distinguished by their interior markings. 
The twin-peak sign J|| seems to stand for “land,” “country.” When 

repeated in the form the plural is indicated. When the “city” 

sign is followed by the “land” sign, the resulting combination AM 


1 In making up my list of phonetic signs, I used every sign which occurred more 
than twice beyond the second place in its word group in all the hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions taken together. Signs beginning a word group, and even those standing 
in second place in a group, could not be taken into account because, if rare, they 
are usually ideograms. 

2 For further phonological details see pp. 74-76. 
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evidently represents the Assyrian mat alt, “land of the city (of ... .).’ n 
In spite of their difference in form, these two signs often interchange 
(cf. p. 24). 

Since the determinatives just mentioned regularly follow groups of 
characters representing geographic names, it becomes relatively easy 
to distinguish the latter in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. Espe¬ 
cially valuable are the geographic names in such inscriptions as are 
definitely known to have been found at a site the ancient name of 
which is familiar to us from other sources. Our simplest approach to 
the identification of Hittite syllable-signs is along this line. 

Place-names meeting the conditions just outlined are five in num¬ 
ber: Hamath, Gurgum, Tunni, EJaleb, and Carchemish. 

1. Hamath 

a-ma-ti-i-na (“land”) 2 

M IV a:1 and b: 1 (Hamath) 
a-ma-ti-i-na (“land”) 

M VI: 1 “ 

The first sign in the foregoing writings is doubtless a vowel, 3 since 
in otherwise parallel groups of signs it is often omitted. Compare its 
occurrence in a more usual form in 

VI/ ‘(J’ [) ^ f) X-la-a-sa-pa-a Assur g Vu 19 (Assur) 
n n (-) ii Q X4a -sa-td Assur g Vo 21 “ 

®.c3 1 | X-pa-a-su A 6:1 (Carchemish) 

li H (-) ( X-pa -su Al5b**:l “ 

The vowel a is evidently the one intended d 

1 Sayce in PSBA, XXV (1903), 142. 

2 Though our demonstration of values follows instead of preceding this and 
other transliterations, it seems to us most convenient for later reference to insert 
the latter regularly directly after the hieroglyphs themselves. 

3 The city name Hamath appears without initial h as Amat in Luckenbill, I, 
§ 715. 

«The identity of the two forms of a appears from their interchange as phonetic 
complements of la in mi-i-la-la-a-sa-sd and X-la-a-sa-pa-a on p. 38 and of nd 
in “prinee”-»d-a-si and “son ”-nd-a-mi-[- ■ • -]-u'u-si on p. 22. 


0 CG € i 

*1 |p| If fl ff 
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The second sign appears in two forms, the monumental and the 
cursive. Their equivalence is shown in the following parallelisms: 

A lib:3 (Carchemish) 

Assur f Ru 13 (Assur) 

A lib:6 (Carchemish) 

Assur e Vo 23 (Assur) 

The position of this symbol in the name indicates for it the value ma, 
The third sign, then, presumably begins with t. That the accom¬ 
panying vowel is i is suggested by the seal of Indilimma (p. 36). 


n 0O $ i-ma-ni 

°|° <f Ay i-ma-ni 

Oja ^ i-ma-wd 

°(° 1" i-ma-wd 


2. Gubgum 


<& <P 



gu+ri-gu-ma-i-nd-[a]-si (“city”) 

II M LII: 1 

gu+ri-gu-ma-i-na-a-sd (“city”) 

IMXXI.T 

gu+ri-gu-ma-ni (“city” “land”) 
von der Osten, “Four Sculptures from 
Marash,” Fig. 7:3 


The foregoing groups of signs are taken from inscriptions found at 
Marash, ancient Marqasi, which would seem according to the Assyrian 
annals to have been the capital of the kingdom of Gurgum. 1 The only 
difference between the first sign and the second is that to the former 
is added the tang already discussed on pages 12-13. So it is easy 
to read them together as gu+ri-gu. The third sign, then, should con¬ 
tain m. That it is actually the same sign which we have already found 
in the name of Hamath enables us at once to read it as ma. 


3. Tunni (Atuna) 

tm oja v C ^ ti-i-ni-i-na-si (“city”) 2 II M XXXIII: 1 (Bor) 

The first sign, ti, has been found already in the name of Hamath. 
The second sign is evidently a repetition of the vowel, since it occurs 

1 Cf. Luekenbill, II, §§ 79 and 99. 

2 The first three signs of this group occur again in II M XLVIII:3; but there 
wc have probably not the name of a country but simply an adverb, as in Assur 
e Ru 31 and g Vu 27 with different endings. 
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after ti not only here but in the writing of Hamath (pp. 17-18), as well 
as in such examples as the following: 


000 sn3 DflD ^ y 

i-ti-i-ni-e 

A 12:5 

(Carchemish) 

« » (-) <i 

i-ti -ne-e 

M 11:4 

(Babylon) 

23 8n3 °Qa 

n karti - i-si 

A 2:1 

(Carchemish) 

&3 oik 0 f| ^ 

Hi-i+ri-sd-a-su 

A7j:l 

a 

^ Sk B53 afla ^ J? 

^a-si-ti-i-tu-rna 

A lla:l 

u 


It has long been recognized that the third sign found in the writing 
of Tunni contains an n} If our reading of ti is correct, the vowel of 
this n sign also is i, for it occurs commonly with the same phonetic 
complements in such combinations as 

^ A[[A %5 A[]A X-ni-i-ni-i-su I M XXI: 3 (Marash) 

^5 Q !I D $$ □[]□ ni-i-ni-pi-i (“city”) 2 A 12:3 (Carchemisli) 

In one of the examples above (A 12:5) ni is followed not by i but 
by a different sign. The latter occurs again in the parallel example 
(M II: 4) after a variant of ni itself. The new vowel sign is seen again 
in 


18 

& 

o|o ^ 

wa-a-pi-i-e 

A 6:3 (Carchemish) 

ty 

i) 

» (-) 

wa-c-pi'i 

u a 

V w 

V 

i 

e-x-e-wa 

Assur f Vo 12 (Assur) 

1) I 

(-) 

)) 

e-x -wd 

AssuraVoll “ 


In A 6:3 it follows once i and once wd. Hence its value probably lies 
between i and a, and we may call it e. The variant of ni in M 11:4 
will then be ne. Further discussion of ne will be found on pages 43-44. 
A sign looking like a combination of e with the tang seems to have the 
value pa; compare pages 49-50. 

1 Sayce in RT, XV (1893), 23-25. 


* l.e., Nineveh? 
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A royal name found in this same inscription is 
<3 tm ^afa ma-ti-sd “king”-i II M XXXIII c:4 (Babylon) 

It begins clearly with ma-ti. Now in the Assyrian inscriptions 1 we 
find mentioned Matt! (Mati) of Atuna (Tunni). Both the geographic 
and the royal name evidently correspond to those we have just found 
in hieroglyphic. 2 Together they corroborate our readings of ti (p. 18) 
and i and ni (p. 19). 

This city of Tini (Assyrian Atuna or Tunni) is not the noted city 
of Tyana but a neighboring city called Tynna by Ptolemy. 3 In any 
event this place-name is one of several examples of variation between 
cuneiform and Hittite hieroglyphic methods of indicating shades of 


sound between u 

and i (cf. pp. 75-76). 




4. 

Haleb 

w 



0 0 ^ 

halpi(pi)-[. . . .] (“city”) 

CE XXIV :1 (Aleppo) 

w 


m 

°so« fi 

halpi(pi)-i~na-wa (‘ ‘land ’ ’) 

M III b:3 (Hamath) 

xru 


a 

□|a 

halpi(pi)-i-nd-si 

M 11:1 and 6 (Babylon) 

W 



(-) < 

fralpi(pi) -na 

Assur 8 (Assur) 


This same name is used as a personal instead of a geographic name 
in A la:4, A 7i, M XVI:1, and CE XXI :1, and again at Marash as 
the beginning of a personal name in I M XXI: 1 and 2 and II M LII: 1 
and 3. Hence it was necessary to find a proper name used in both these 
ways. Now Frank 4 had noted Sanhar as a geographic and Sangara as 
a personal name. So I tried the ideographic value sanhar for the first 
two signs of this place-name taken together, and assumed for the 
third sign the value ri; but this reading could not be maintained, for 

1 Luckenbill, II, §§ 7, 55, and 214, and Mayer and Garstang, p. 12. 

2 It is, of course, possible that not the same king but another of the same name 
is intended in the Assyrian. However, full identity is likely, for the statue from 
Bor which boars the hieroglyphic inscription shows indubitable Assyrian influence 
and could well belong to the same period, that of Sargon II, as do the Assyrian 
texts in question. 

3 horror, Provinzeinteilung, p, 72. Tyana is called Tuwanuwa in the Boghaz 
Koi inscriptions; see Mayer and Garstang, p. 47. 

4 "Die sogenannten hottitischen Hieroglypheninschriften,” p. 21. 
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the third sign often begins words, whereas in most of the languages of 
Asia Minor the consonant r is not used initially. 1 

Since the first of the foregoing groups of writings was found at 
Aleppo, I then assumed that it represented the name of that city. 
Inasmuch as the first two signs appear in this grouping in these in¬ 
stances only, they seem to represent jointly the rare ideogram halpi. 
The third sign appears to be a phonetic complement. We may read 
it as pi, since it is followed in two of our examples by the i which has 
been identified above. That the i may be omitted at will is apparent 
from the other two examples as well as from the groups 


tH 

Q 

pi-i-pa-a 

CE XII:4 (Bulgliar Maden) 

a (-) n 

n 

pi -pa-a 

CE XII: 3 

a 



pi-i-ta 

A 11c:2 

(Carehemish) 

a (-) H 


pi . -td 

A 1lb:3 

« 


The root tialpi appears in cuneiform 2 in such personal names as 
IJallabaa, JJalpaa, Jfalpassulubis, Kalparunda, 3 Ilalbisu, 4 flalpamu- 
was, 5 and JJalpahis, 6 and in such city names as TJalbumas, Ttalip- 
paSuwas, 7 TJalbuda, TJalbuknu, c 0allab, and Tjalpi( = IJalman), s 
These numerous names, especially the personal ones, which come in 
general from the same territory, show how common was the use of 
this root. 

The ending -inn found above with the name of Halpi corresponds 

1 Cf. Hittitc, Human, Mitannian, Lycian, and Lydian. 

2 It appears in Egyptian also in a personal name equivalent to cuneiform Hal- 
pasili or Ffalpasarri; see Luckenbill, AJSL, XXVI (1909/10), 99. 

3 See Tallqvist, pp. 83 II. 

4 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 633:5. 

5 Friedrich, KAF, I (1930), 362. 

0 Hrozny, BKS, III (1919), 131. 

7 Mayer and Garstang, p. 16. 

8 Names, but not equation, from Boudou, pp. 68 IT. 
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to a recently discovered spelling of that city’s name as IJalbini. 1 This 
ending <g -ina has, in fact, been present in each of the four place- 
names thus far discussed. For it -ini or -ni is sometimes substituted, 
as in 



f-mi+ri-(“\imd”)-i-ni-pa (“city”) 

A 15b** :4 (Carchemish) 




<!> o|o p| 


cm m. 




[... ,\-gu-i-a-ti-{“city")-i-ni 
CE XXVI A:8 


(Samsat) 





X-n-(“\&nA”)-ni-td 

Syria, X, PI. XXXIII: 6 (Tell Ahmar) 

X-(“land”)-m-pi-i-«i 
AAA, II, PI. XXXVIII:4 (Tell Ahmar) 


Interchanges of the syllables which we call ni and na, but without 
the initial i, are seen in 


slH <3 $ EPS ^ (gli X-ka-ti-ni-si A 6:5 (Carchemish) 

n n " H] 0 X-ka4i-na-wa-a-sa “ “ 

XX-u+ri-su-ld-ni-wa 

A llc:2 “ 

X X-u+ri-sA-td-na-wa 

A llb:5 


0? V t 

ii ii II I' ii <2 ^ 


As we have already seen, ^ is to be read ni. Hence <£ also con¬ 
tains an n. It and ^, found already as variants in the names of 
both Gurgum and JJalpi (pp. 18 and 20), interchange in the follow- 

“princc”-wa-a-si A 13b: 1 (Carchemish) 

“prince”-n4-a-sf A 12:1 “ 

“son ”-nd-a-mi-[ . . . .]-wa-si 

IIMLII:1 (Marash) 
“son”-na -mi-i-wa-si 

A 2:1 (Carchemish) 

1 Cf. Virolleaud, “Les inscriptions cunciformes dc Rus Shamra,” Syria , X 
(1929), 305. 


ing examples also: 

JL<s fl ^ 

„ ^-I 
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Since both are followed above by the same phonetic complement a, 
they may be transliterated as na and na respectively. 

Now the ending -ina appears as -na, meaning “town” or “city,” 
in the Qaldian language. 1 Under the form -ene it was common later 
in such country names as Osroene, Melitene, and Commagene. Both 
in Haldian and in the Hittite cuneiform such an ending is some¬ 
times used, sometimes omitted. 2 In Hittite it apparently adds the 
“country” idea. In fact, this ending seems to form a part of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic noun for “land” or “country.” Cognate forms of 
this word appear in so many languages of Western Asia that it was 
quite natural to seek it, and not at all surprising to find it, here also. 
We have, for instance, Hurrian uminas, Elamite humanis, and Haldian 
ebani? In Hittite cuneiform the word for “country” is written UD- 
ne-e, which is commonly read nine. 4 But I would read UD as umi or 
lime to give the reading umene. This is often used in such gentilic 
forms as TJattusumnies (= c Hattus+umni+es), c Arinnumnis, c Sa- 
lambumenies, and TUirtapahu monies (also in the form “Kartapa- 
humnies). 5 According to Forrer 6 this gentilic ending later became 
-oves in Greek geographic names. 7 

In hieroglyphic the ideogram for “country” is often used as a de¬ 
terminative. In other instances, however, addition of phonetic com¬ 
plements proves that the ideogram was actually pronounced. Ex¬ 
amples with the final syllable or syllables repeated are shown on 
page 24. 

1 Cf. Corpus inscriptionum Chaldicarum, p. 42: Qu-me-nu-na-ti-e. 

2 The geographic names Hubisna and gubuSkia, Kizwadna and Katpatuka, 
Kinahna and Kinahlji, together with the old Cappadocian name Wulusna as com¬ 
pared with the cuneiform Hittite Wilusa (Ulusa), s?em to show the contrast be¬ 
tween forms with and without the geographic ending -na. In the hieroglyphic 
texts Ilalpi appears perhaps without this ending in CE XXIV:1 (cf. p. 20), and 
both Gurguma and Gurgumaina occur (cf. p. 18). 

3 Cf. Bork in MVAG, XIV (1909), Part 1/2, 79. 

4 Hrozny, BKS, III (1919), 96 f., and Friedrich, “Staatsvcrtnige des ITatti- 
Reiches in hethitischer Sprache,” MVAG, XXXI (1926), 85. 

5 Hrozny, “Die Sprache der Hethiter,” BKS, I (1917), 50 f., and Code hittile 
(1922), p. 16. 

6 Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 63 (1924), p. 4. 

7 Against Kretschmer, “Der Name der Lykier und andere klcinasiatischo Vol- 
kernamen,” KAF, I (1930), 2 f. 
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m c 

u menafna) 

CE XII: 2 (Bulghar Maden) 

* • n 

umena(na-a) 

A 2:3 

(Carchemish) 

" 11 {J 

umena(na-a) 

A llb:4 

ll 


umena(na)-sa-a-ni 

A 15b**:4 

« 

* M 

umena(nd-a) 

A 11a: 2 and £ 

; “ 

. <£ » t£T 

umena(na-a)-pa 

A lib:5 

U 


umena(nd-a)-sa 

A 3;3 

u 

# € 

umena(me-na) 

A llb:2 

u 

« i U 

umena{me-na-d)-si 

A lib:1 

u 

» ' o i 

umena(rne-na-a)-ni 

A llc:5 

u 


The s which sometimes occurs in a final syllable is evidently the nomi¬ 
native ending. 1 In the nominative, then, we may read the word 
“country” as umenas. This corresponds to umene, the same word with 
the same meaning, found in Hittite cuneiform if our transliteration of 
the latter is correct. 

Further proof that our readings na and pi are correct appears from 
a consideration of 


fj) 0 S W ^ a-pi-na-sa-wa+wa (“city”) A lib:2 (Carchemish) 

This city, probably pronounced Abina, may be compared to two 
cities already known. One, a-bi-na or a-be-na, was situated in Syria 
according to the Boghaz Koi inscriptions; 2 the other, a-be-na, a-be- 
na-as, or a-bi-na-as, is mentioned in the Nuzi tablets. 3 The sign at 

1 Cf. Sayce in Wright, The Empire of the Hitliles, p. 173. 

2 Mayer and Garstang, p. 3. 

3 Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (American Schools of 
Oriental Research, “Publications of the Baghdad School,” Texts), Vol. I (Paris, 
1927), 96:35, 41, 42; 94:41, 42; Vol. II, 187:8. 
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the end of our word is a compound, the value of which, wd+wa, 1 is 
obtained from a comparison of the groups 



wa+wa-pi-i-td A 11a: 6 (Carchemish) 


wa-wa-pi-i-la 


Some of the writings of Gurgum, Tunni, and Haleb given above add 
the nominative ending -s. The syllabic signs ordinarily used for that 
ending are those found in 


,R< |||- o|a /Qi 

ii (i « € $ 


“ prince”-yur+i-i-nd-si 

M II: 1 (Babylon) 

“princ Q”-y u+ri-i-na-sd 

I M XXI: 1 (Marasli) 
Ica-ma-nd-si M XI: 3 (Carchemish) 


<P II I 



ki-ma-nd-sd M XI : 4 


The last sign found in the first example in each pair above is often 
followed by the sign i, which determines for us its value si. Compare 
from the tables of particles (pp. 60-61) two instances in the groups 


ojjo igS) ^ 

i-si-e 

A 2:5 (Carchemish) 

^ £& y 

pi-si-e 

A 2:0 “ 

& 1 oDa 


A 17c*2:2 “ 

f 

i-ma-wa 

A 6:5 “ 


pi-i-ma-wd-ta 

A 15b**:3 “ 

^ ^ ^ 

si-i-ma-ta-e 

A 0:7 


The sign jy , found at the end of the second example in each pair 
of those used to illustrate the nominative ending, interchanges not 
1 The separate signs tea and wa are explained on pp. 30-31, 
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only with si, 1 as there noted, but with a third s sign, which has 
the value sa (cf. p. 28), in 


J$? J doqo 0 ft gh 

I! II II II II 


karka (ka)-me-sd-iva-si 

A 14b: 2 (Carchemish) 


karka(ka)-me-sa-wa-si 

A 2:1 


Moreover, it is once followed by a phonetic complement a (p. 19). 
Hence 0 must contain some sort of a sound. We transliterate it, 
then, as sd. 

That fUT is the cursive form of 0 is shown by their interchanging 
in 



ii u (-) il 

D[ft, f 0 imnraollD (D 


A X-me-mu-sd 
d X -mu-sd 
X-a-sd-ye-i-wi 


AAA, II, PI. XXXVI1I:4 
(Tell Ahmar) 
A 6:1 (Carchemish) 

II M LII: 2 (Marash) 


t iff ^ II II X-a-sd-yi-i-wi IM XXI: 4 “ 

Further proof of the value sd is given by the geographic name 


0 oflo g (“river”) sd-gu+ri-i-na? A 11c: 3 (Carchemish) 

This name gives us a confirmation of the gu sign and another example 
of the geographic ending -ina. The whole group reads “country (- ina ) 
of the river Sagur,” a region well known from Assyrian inscriptions. 3 


5. Carchemish 

The most important and most common place-name is that found in 
almost every inscription of any length from Carchemish. I give on 
page 27 all of its occurrences. 

The sign which comes first in all cases except No. 14 is followed 
regularly by a sign which must be a phonetic complement, since 

1 But apparently only where the vowels are silent. 

2 Cf p. 14. 

3 Boudou, p. 152. 
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li it 

C-) 


i| ii 

ii n 



ii ii il ii © aflo 

ii ii H ii y 
ii N ii » ^ 

ii ii H u % 


« c-)., m 

BrP m HU 0 V & 

d S 1111 / 


x 

A 


1. karka(ka)-me-sa^iva-si (“lands”) 

A 2:1 (Carchemish) 

2. ka.rka(ka)-me-sa-wa-si (“city”) 

A 2:2. 4, and 6; A lla:l; A lib: 1; 
A 13:1; A 15e:l; M IX:1 and 2 
(Carchemish) 

3. karka(ka)-me-sa-wa (“city”) 
A3:l;Alla:4;A13:3 (Carchemish) 

4. karka(ka)-me-sa-wa-ni (“city”) 

M IX:4 and 5 “ 

5. karka -me-sa-wa (“city”) 

A 2:3 “ 

C. karka(ka)-me-sa-wa (“city”) 

M XI: 3 

7. karka(ka)~me-sd (“city”) 

A 15b**: 1 “ 

8. karka(ka)-me-sa-pi-i (“city”) 

M XI: 2 

9. karka(ka)-me-sd-mi (“city”) 

I M X:1 

10. karka(ka)-me-sd-wa-si (“city”) 

A 14b:2 

11. karka(ka)-me-sd-ni (“city”) 

A 15b**:1 “ 

12. karka -me-x~sa-\. . . . ] 

A 14a:1 

13. karka(ka)-me-a-sa-ml 1 (“city”) 

CE XVI: 2 (Gtirun) 

14. ka+ri-ka-me-sd (“land”) 2 
A 4b:l (Carchemish) 


Nos. 5 and 12 omit it. This means that the first sign is an ideogram. 
It occurs only in this place-name and in the name of a god 

(JD jpi XQ7 <D ^ d karku(ku-u)-m A lib:4 (Carchemish) 

n ^ il » Jj| d ka+ri-ku-u~d A 13:6 

who appears in inscriptions from Carchemish only. The evident re¬ 
lationship of these two names suggests that the city’s name includes 
that of its god. So we may assume that the ideogram is to be read 
hark plus some vowel. The usual Assyrian reading of the city’s name 
as Karkames indicates that the vowel is a and that the complementary 
syllable is ka. 

1 Cf. forms of ml on p. 36. 2 Cf. p. 12. 
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Judging again by the Assyrian, the third sign in the city’s name has 
the value me, and the signs usually found in fourth place, and 

, contain s. From the following examples it appears that the 

vowel of is a: 


Sp 8 nOa 


II o II (-) 


n ’ a-si-ti-i-tu-ma-wa-sa-a 

A 1 la: 1 (Carchemish) 

BD a-s'i-ti-i-le-ma-wu-sa 

A lib:1 “ 


if <f> m 

' ' " « k 


t'ki+wa-ma-sa-a-si 
IM XXI: 1 
n ki+wa-ma-sa -su 
IMXXI:2> and 3 


(Marash) 


has already been identified as sd (pp. 25-26). 

The last example of the city’s name and the second example of the 
god’s name both begin not with the ideogram but with the sign we 
have just found to be ha. In the god’s name a normal ri tang is added. 
The unusual form of tang in the city’s name would seem to mean the 
same. 2 The next sign in the god’s name, differing from that in the 
city’s name, is found again as a phonetic complement after the ideo¬ 
gram for the name of the most important god in our Hittite inscrip¬ 
tions, 

® 4 tar hi (ku)-si passim 




A tarku 


-si 


That 'v? begins with k is clear. Its vowel would seem to be given 
by the sign ® which follows it in the name of the god of Carchemish. 
But the latter sign seems to interchange with pa (p. 41) in 


I AS V X-pa-ni 


ii ® ii X-wi-ni 

(*$) ® t£l || ft ^ d fyi-pa-a-a-su 

(-) » (D hi-wi -si 

1 First sign broken in 1. 2. 

2 Cf. p. 12, n. 1. 


Assur b Vo 14 (Assur) 

Assur a Ro 5 , ; 

I M XXI: 5 (Marash) 

CE XII: 5 (Bulgliar Maden) 
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Hence it can have a consonantal value. It is, however, sometimes 
omitted; compare 

WcD + t 

D ci -mhwi-i-wd 

Assur f Ro 29-30 (Assur) 

>' '• (r) ojo | 

: a-nu -i-wa-e 

Assur f Ro 24-25 “ 


pi+ri-wi-e 

A la:2 (Carcliemish) 

" (-; % 

pi+ri -e 

U U 

. J | ® 

wa-a-wi-i 

A lla:4 “ 

n n (-) n 

wa-a -i 

M XVI a: 1 (Malatya) 

It seems, then, to contain the weak labial w rather than the strong 
labial p. That the vow r el accompanying it is i is shown in 

Qojo fcfl fl 

wi-iAi-ta 

Assur f Ro 15 (Assur) 

< (-) t? M/ 

wi 4i+ri-ni 

Assur o Vu 8 “ 

CD °\° <? t 

wi-i-mar-wa 

Assur e Ro 11 “ 

a (-) i ^ 

wi -morsa 

CE V : 2 and 3 (Kara Burun) 


But, though (D is normally wi, it sometimes interchanges with 
vowel sounds also, thus confirming our first thought that it might be a 
vowel. Compare 


1) 0 V 

X-wi-e 

Assur b Vu S (Assur) 

. „ f| 

X-wi-a 

Assur b Vu 13 “ 

* ” (D 

X-ivi-wi 

Assur a Ro 2 


It seems, then, that when its i is silent, our wi may be equivalent to 
an u. On this basis we transliterate it as u when it follows , whicli 
it thereby identifies as ku. The sounds wi and u are related in cunei¬ 
form Hittite also; compare c wilusa and °ulusa, wida and uda. 1 

A genitive ending wa is common in many of the Asianic languages, 
such as IJurrian and Proto-gat tian. That the value of the consonant 

1 Friedrich in MVAG, XXXI (1926), 42, and other examples in MVAG, 
XXXIV (1930), 42, 167. 
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in the Hittite genitive ending y is tv is shown by the interchange of 
this sign with wi in 

vat e-pi-wa Assur b Vu 17 (Assur) 

li n (J) e-pi-wi Assur a Vu 12 “ 

A similar sign, barred across its lower end, interchanges with wi+ri in 

t fif ® wd-td-wi Assur g Vo 10 (Assur) 

Q li ii wi+ri-ta-wi Assur f Vu 3 “ 


If we may assume for Hittite the equivalence of w and m which is 
well known in Semitic cuneiform , 1 then the a is corroborated by the 
use of ma as a variant for the foregoing signs in such cases as 



eU 1 

- f 8 « » 


X-a-pi-ma-pa-a A 6:1 (Carchemish) 

X-^a-pi-wa-a-pa-[ . . . .] 

M XXIV a: 2 (Marash) 


w ^ < R 

« » Ai/ \ J » 


larku(hu)-wa+ri-ma-su 

II M XXXI: 1 (Agrak) 
tarku ( ku ) -ni^a+rx-wa-su 

CE XII :1 (Bulghar Madcn) 


Again, we find in Lycian the similar sign f, of which Bork says: 
“Es ist ein Triibungslaut unklarer Farbung, der jedoch oft mit a 
wechselt .” 2 

From the following groups we see that there is very little difference 
between ^ and : 


o« 

D« 


X-ki-wa-a 


A 4a: 1 (Carchemish) 


il 


X-ki-wd 


M VII: 2 (Kirch Oghlu) 




“son ”-nd-mi-wa A 4b: 2 (Carchemish) 

“son”-?id-mi-wa A 4b: 8 “ 


1 Cf. Babylonian awilu, Assyrian amclu. 

2 Skizze des Lukischen (192G), p. 15. 
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The sign J| stands in the same relation to || as does to y. In 
such examples as 

^ H dSb umena(me-na-a)-si A lib: 1 (Carchemish) 
v,mena(me-na-a)-ni A 11c :5 “ 

me-u-wa A 2:3 “ 

me-a-wa A lib:3 “ 


we already know the a vowel. It is a fair presumption, then, that || is 
a long d. Like a it is often omitted. Compare 



« I! (-) fij 


umena(na-u)-sa 
umena(na )-sa 

i-pa-a-ta 
i-pa -td 


A 3:1 (Carchemish) 
A 15b**:4 “ 

II M LII: 3 (Marasli) 

II M XXXI (Agrak) 


If the two bars across the bottom of |J serve as diacritical marks to 
indicate its length, they may be supposed to serve the same purpose 
in ^ ; so we may call the latter wd. It occurs with the phonetic com¬ 
plement d in 


f J 

It (-■) p 

$4 < 2 > ° 0 ° 


wa-a-i M XVI a : 1 (Malatya) 

wa -i I M XLVI: 1 (Kara Burun) 
wa-a-wi-i A 11a: 4 (Carchemish) 


At the end of No. 9 in the writings of Carchemish we have an animal 
head corresponding to either or j *). That these two pictures rep¬ 
resent the same sign is proved by the fact that each has the same 
cursive form $ in the following personal names: 
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§ Wf mi-i-ta-li-sa-sd I M XXI: 2 (Marash) 


n n 


* (-> 


AQA 


ii » I' 


"mi-i-ia-li-sa 

n mi-i-wa-sa 

n mi-i-wa-sa 


II M LII:4 

I M XXI:3 

II M LII: 3 


That the vowel in this sign is i is shown in the foregoing personal 
names, where it is followed by the i vowel itself, and also in 

“son ”-na-mi-i-wd-si A 11a: 1 (Carchemish) 


V 3 

nin (-) » (-) “son ”-nd-mi -wa A 4b: 2 

j^| JP d Qo ||] pd-mi-i-a A 11c: 4 


Now ij interchanges with in the name 


nycD^ctf* | 
’ 'rf'y 5 » ^ & % 


a-e-wi-rni-i-na-si (“city”) 

A 4a: 2 (Carchemish) 

a-e-pa-mu-i-[. .. .J 1 

I M XIV 7:3 


^£lP j i n turn, in its cursive form y interchanges with me, which we 
already know (p. 28), in 


VV'W D Qna X-X-me-si M XXXIX: 6 (Nineveh) 

1 " y X-X-mu M XXXIX: 4 « 

All these signs, then, have a consonantal element m, and in its 
various forms has the value mi. Since we have previously found the 
values ma and me for other signs, we are probably justified in trans¬ 
literating as mu. 

The sign mi appears in two geographic names which, aside from 
their confirmation of the value of this sign, have important historical 
bearing. The first name is 



mi-su-wa (“city”) A 6:3 (Carchemish) 


1 1 hat these writings both refer to the same city appears from a broken text, 
I M XII 2:1 (Carchemish), where we find [. . . .] -wa-e-mu (“city”). 
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Since the third sign in this name is a case ending (cf. pp. 29 and 54), 
the first two signs give the name itself. The second sign contains s, 
for it interchanges with ^ in 

Qf> C%{ iQ X-pa-si A 4b: 2 (Carchemish) 

a a X-pa-su A 5a: 1 “ 


ki+wa-ma-sa-a-si I M XXI: 1 (Marash) 

ii ii k (—) ki+wa-ma-sa -su IMXXI:2 l and3 “ 

This syllable seems never to have a phonetic complement. Since, 
however, signs for si, sa, and sa have already been identified, se and 
su are its most likely values. For the sake of uniformity I shall trans¬ 
literate it regularly as su. The name in question, then, is Misu, which 
may be compared with the ethnic name Misi known from the Tell 
el-Amarna letters. 2 

The second geographic name beginning with mi is 



mi-sa-ka-wd (“city”) 


A G: 3 (Carchemish) 


Since wd is again a case ending, this group of signs gives us the name 
Miska, evidently equivalent to Assyrian Muski 3 and found again in 
Greek Motrxot, the name of a people of Asia Minor often mentioned in 
Assyrian records from the time of Tiglathpilescr I to Sargon II. 

Our study of geographic names has established the following values: 

H, im) 

a, ma, ti, gu, i, ni, e, ne, pi, na, nd, si, sd 

©.'V'.f, |, (A $ ( U l ft 

ka, me, sa, wi/u, ku, wa, a, wd, mi, mu, su 

1 First sign broken in 1. 2. 

z Knudtzon, pp. 1197 and 1470, written Mi-lixn. This people is mentioned in 
connection with ships at sea. Is it possible that its name corresponds to Mutrtot, 
as Muski (see below) does to Moo-xot? 

s See section on phonology (pp. 75-76) for relationship of mi and mu. 
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READINGS BASED ON BILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS 

Less valuable than the geographic names are some bilingual in¬ 
scriptions which give us values for a few more signs. 

1. Tarkondemos Boss 

Our oldest bilingual inscription in hieroglyphic and cuneiform writ¬ 
ing is the so-called Tarkondemos boss, which from the time of its dis¬ 
covery has been one of the greatest cruces in the decipherment of the 
Hittite inscriptions. In spite of the fact that it has been rejected by 
recent decipherers as without value for the understanding of the 
hieroglyphs, I believe that its hieroglyphic and cuneiform parts agree 
with each other and with other comparable Hittite inscriptions. 

I accept the cuneiform reading " tar-qu-u-tim-me sar mat ^'me-ra. 1 
This accords well with the hieroglyphs 

DP Oik %-a. 1^ tarku-tu+me me+ri-e “ land” “king.” 2 

The first sign is the goat’s head elsewhere used for sd, but here read 
as an ideogram, tarku. This reading may be supported by Greek 
TP& 70 S and Assyrian tura.hu, which I cannot believe are merely coin¬ 
cidences . 3 Moreover, the goat’s head is followed by gu in 

((g) ft Harku(gu )? CE XXVI A:9< (Samsat) 

The second sign is probably a compound made up of |»| + MP. 

From the following comparisons it is clear that both and ^ have 
values similar to gns ti: 

1 Cf. Hilprecht, Assyriaca (1894), pp. 107-36, where some thirteen previous in¬ 
terpretations are listed. Hilprecht himself reads dirnV!) for our tim and decides on 
tan (with kal as a possibility) for the final sign. This last, however, usually read e, 
it seems necessary to emend with Albright (AOF, IV [1927], 137-38) to ra to com¬ 
plete the equivalence of the two scripts (see below). 

2 For a reproduction of this boss see Sayce in Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, VII (1880-82), pl.opp. p.298 and also last plate in the volume. 

3 The Greek word has no satisfactory etymology in any of the Indo-European 
languages, nor has the Assyrian in any language of the Semitic group. On the 
latter cf. P. Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier (1898), p. 153. 

4 Cf. the writing of the god Tarku's name with another ideogram on p. 28. 
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X-'pi-ti 

Assur e Ru 1 (Assur) 


X-]ri-te-e 

A 15b**:2 (Carchemish) 


XX-yu+ri-pi-te 

A 6:4 “ 


X-te-e-si 

M I (Babylon) 

JnL, ^ ago ® 

X-te-i-wa-wi 

A 2:5 (Carchemish) 

Jnt. » H » 

§>e v 

X-te -wa-e 

M 11:6 (Babylon) 

Jrhf W ci? ft 

X-tu -pa-a 

A 6:4 (Carchemish) 


^ iSh €®8 n i D ^ m a-si-li-i-te-ma-wa-sa 

ii ii ii n <5^ i< ii ii (fj) m a-si-ti-i-tu-ma-wO,-sa-a 

^ A 11a:1 


The as seen above, is occasionally followed by i; but in two of our 
examples it has a phonetic complement e which indicates that its 
real value is te. For the sign ^, which is never followed by i, we may 
assume the value tu. 

The third sign on the Tarkondemos boss is me plus the ri tang. 
That the fourth sign is e is shown by occurrence of several similar e’s 
in II M XLIX (Emir Ghazi). 

The fifth sign, representing twin peaks, is the ideogram for “coun¬ 
try” or “land.” In cuneiform also land and mountains are associated, 
for one sign means both sadu, “mountain,” and matu, “country.” 

The sixth sign, the royal tiara, is the ideogram for “king.” 

In their respective grammatical orders, then, the two versions of 
our inscription yield exactly the same statement: “Tarkondemos, 
king of the country of Mera .” 1 

1 In the cuneiform the “city” determinative precedes Mera. As to this land 
cf. Albright, loc. cit. He prefers to identify it with Mi-ra-a of the Boghaz Koi 
tablets, the location of which is uncertain. Friedrich, “Zu den kleinasiatischen 
Personennamen mit dem Element muwa,” KAF, I (1930), 359-78, mentions on 
his p. 367 variant cuneiform writings of that regional name as Me-ra-a and Mi-c- 
ra-a. 

Albright and Friedrich would read the king’s name as Tar-qu-mu-wa, which the 
Hittite hieroglyphic signs show to be impossible. 
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2. Indilimma Seal 

The second bilingual 1 is not as useful as was the first. Its cuneiform 
legend reads ivs-di-lim-ma mdr ES-ir-da-mu warad d is-ha-ra; the hiero¬ 
glyphic is 

& ifc A 



The first sign is not clear. 3 Since we do not have closed syllables in 
our writing, it cannot be in. On the basis of the cuneiform, I suggest 
the ideographic value inti, with the second sign, ti, as its phonetic 
complement. 

The third sign should stand for li. Since we shall soon meet an¬ 
other li sign, however, we may call this one li. In the Carchemish in¬ 
scriptions this sign is clearly distinguished from <Q> la. But in the 
Assur inscriptions li does not occur; it may there have been confused 
with la (p. 38) 4 or may even be merely a secondary development 
from la. 

The fourth sign should contain m. That its vowel is i is indicated 


by 






A 

d I d SD 

X-mi-i-pa-a 

A 6:8 (Carchemish) 

V 

i) 


X-mi -ni 

U « 



a l a Aajn 

i-ml-i 

CE XV: 3 (Arslan Tasli near Derende) 



°I"A 

i-mi 

II M XXXIII a:4 (Bor) 


1 The copy in M XLY: 8 should be corrected on the basis of the impression re¬ 
produced by Hogarth, Hilliie Seals (1920), No. 181. 

2 The cuneiform sign in may possibly be divided to read se-ir instead. If so, 
correspondence with the hieroglyphic legend might be obtained by reading the first 
sign of the latter not as the oxhead but as the goat-head sd plus the tang ri. 

3 There may be a forward-slanting downward projection (tongue or beard?) not 
shown in our drawing. If we should read the sign as sd, then the projection could 
be the ri tang. 

4 A late name Indlamma in the Xanthos inscription mentioned by Mcsser- 
schmidt, MVAG, III (1898), 220, suggests that the name on our seal too might 
possibly be read with la instead of It. 
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Compare too the geographic name 


i? f ® 


mi+ri-wa-wi (“city”) 


A 6:3 (Carchemish) 


Since this occurs last in a group, we may safely assume that the third 
sign is the enclitic “and” (cf. p. 62). The second sign is the genitive 
ending. The whole of the geographic name, therefore, is contained in 
the first sign with its tang. The name Miri thus obtained may well be 
identical with the Meri (cuneiform Mera and Mira) we have just 
found on the Tarkondemos boss. 

The third and fourth signs of the Indilimma seal occur frequently 
alone, 1 possibly as the name of a deity. The first part of the name 
Indilimma occurs in common personal names of Asia Minor such as 
Ij'Sas, Ivdris, IvOios, and IpSous. 2 


3. Suppiluliuma Seal 


In the photographic copy of this seal published recently by Weid¬ 
ner 3 only one sign is clear. His hand copy renders traces of three signs, 
but shows room for a fourth also. The signs Weidner gives are 



. Their order of reading is uncertain. The one we have 


put first may be the ideogram for Suppu, probably a god’s name, 4 
changed later to Sapa. 5 Our third sign may have the value li, since it 
is once followed by an i (p. 46). 


4. Armuwantas Seal 

This seal also was published by Weidner. 6 It has even less value 
than the Suppiluliuma seal, since the hieroglyphic part of the inscrip¬ 
tion is almost entirely lost. From the aedicula we can see only that it 
must have contained a royal name. 

1 Cf., e.g., M XLI:2; M XLIII:1(?), 2, 4, and 6. 

2 Sundwall, p. 82. 

3 “Das Siegel dcs Hethiter-Konigs Suppiluliuma,” AOF, IV (1927), 135-37. 

4 d Subbu in Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, No. 3181. 

5 Cf. the king Sapalulme of Hattina in Luckenbill, I, § § 599 and 600, and the 
Philistine name Saph in II Sam. 21:18. 

6 Loc. cit. 
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From the bilingual inscriptions we have obtained the following syl¬ 
labic values: 


ft. >, ft, A, \ 

tu, te, li, mi, li 


READINGS BASED ON OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

In one very important name from the Gurgum inscriptions the 
sign li found on the Suppiluliuma seal interchanges in 


V 


mi-i-ta-li-sa-sa 


I M XXI: 2 (Marash) 


it 



mi- i-ta-la-a-sa-sd 


II M LII: 1 


with cQ,, which there has the phonetic complement a. The value la 
thus obtained is corroborated by 


(0) [] P] X-la-a-sa-pa-a Assur g Vu 19 (Assur) 

n » (-) a (jj c X-la -sa-ta Assur g Vo 21 “ 

Further proof for la may come from the name 




a-la-i-sa-ni (“city”) II M LII:2 (Marash) 


Dropping the accusative ending, we may read Alaisa and compare 
Alaia situated in the Shubari country. 1 

In the personal name from Gurgum given above, mi and li may 
stand for cuneiform mu and lu (cf. pp. 20 and 75-76). The name then 
suggests that known as Mutallu in the Assyrian annals, and it becomes 
reasonable to assign the value ta to the third sign. The Mutallu of the 
Assyrian records was, like ours, a king of Gurgum. 2 The various 
Mutallu’s are, however, not identical, since the one known from Assyr¬ 
ian sources was the son of Tarhulara, 3 whereas the hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions from Marash give the following genealogies: 


1 Luckenbill, I, § 143. 

• Other men of the same name are mentioned in a Carchemish inscription, 
A la:4, and in Assur b Ro 4. 

3 Luckenbill, II, §§29 and 61. 
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w ^ n ® ! 

sonof ^ ^ n ^ 

grandsollof \h ^ <0 © etf fi 

grandson of Ja|A jjj Sff j°j 

■ ■ • • of W ^ $ r£T I 
'••• of ' # aba f ■ 

• ■.. of JK j® vy* hi 


grandson of 


.... of 


u halpi(pi)-hi-pa-a-a-si 
I M XXI: 1 
n ki+wa-ma-sa-a-si 
. I M XXI: 1 
jy n halpi(pi)-hi-pa-d-sa-sd 
I M XXI: 1 
mi-i-ta-li-sa-sa 

/ I M XXI: 2 

S ‘halpi(pi)-fye-pa-d-sa-sd 
“ I M XXI: 2 
’'mi-i-wa-sa 
I M XXI:3 
n ki+wa-ma-sa-su 
I M XXI:3 


grandson of \ 


mi e, V tf a t|a ‘“Smim? 

^ ^ I O tV 0 ”n m urn w. 4) 

grandson of 0 n n " mi-i-wa-sa 

** 11 V IIM LII-.4 (cf.l) 

That the value of the sign represented by the donkey’s head is ta 
is confirmed by the fact that it occurs regularly with the vowel a. 
Compare 


Off tiff| 

& a 8 a $ Ojf<^ $ 

W u|o f ^ 


-wa-a-si-ta-a 
A la:5 (Carchemish) 
son ’ ’-na-mi-i-ta-a-si 
AAA, II, Pl. XXXVIII: 1 (Tell Ahmar) 
i-a-ma-si 

A la:l (Carchemish) 

i-a-ma-na-pa-wi (“city”) 

A 15b**:4 

Since the last example is the last of a group of names, its ending wi 
is the enclitic “and.” Now -pa is the genitive ending (p. 54), and -na is 
the abbreviation of the geographic ending -ina. The name of the city, 
therefore, is ta-a-ma, which may be compared to Thema, pronounced 
also Thama , 1 in SyTia. As found here with the geographic ending -na 
in the form Tamana, this name is in splendid agreement with the 
1 Dussaud, p. 286. 


I t 1 11 

“V E II 
t I ^ 
i n $ <s i 
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Assyrian name Teman. 1 Still another name which corroborates our 
reading of ta is 

tiD $? 0 J(| n u-ta-ma-ni-a A la: 6 (Carchemish) 


Here the u or wi obviously stands for an initial f which could not be 
written in the hieroglyphic. The name occurs in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters as m ar-ta-ma-an-ya. i Both writings represent Indo-European 
fta-munya? 

Having established the value of the sign ta, we can now find the 
value of the sign with which it interchanges in 

"(“sun”) tarku-td-wa-si 

A lib:2 (Carchemish) 
n (“sun 1 ’)tarku-la-wd-si 

A lie:5 

X-td-ni-ta-wi A 12:3 “ 

X-[- ]-td-ni-td-e I M XXI: 4 (Marash) 

X-ta-ni-ta-wi A lib:4 (Carchemish) 


* * $ t ' 

V 3 % $ <D 

[jl] 3 ^ 

& $ ® 


II II 


» » 


is the 

cursive form of is shown in 


[PjL, || A pd-td-nd-d 

A 11a: 3 (Carchemish) 

ff 

<S 0 d pd-td-na-m 

A 6;1 “ 


' J a+rx-wd-td 

A 11a:3 “ 


~ j a+rx-wa-td 

I M XXI: 4 (Marash) 


Similarly we see that [] is the cursive form of ta by comparing 
/} X-ta A 4a: 3 (Carchemish) 

5^] jj X-i-ta A 4b: 6 


1 Luckenbill, I, §§ 363 etc. 

2 Knudtzon, No. 201:3 f. 

3 Cf. J. Friedrich, “Arier in Syrien und Mesopotamien,” in ReaUexikon tier 
Assyriologie, I, 144-48. He translates the phrase as “nach dem heiligen Gesetz 
strebend.” 
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To return to the ending c£I found with ta-a-ma (p. 39), by ob¬ 
serving the divine names (especially Tarku) we see that the signs 
.if’ vxl and < jj !> iva used for the genitive ending interchange with it 


initially and medially 

also in 


^ <3 

pa-pi-i-rni 

A 15b* (Carchemish) 

\ » » ly 

wa-pi-i-ni 

Assur e Ro 17 (Assur) 

f 1 flsaQ m 

wa+ri-wa-me-si 

A 7j (Carchemish) 

n 

i va+ri-pa-pa-a 

CE V: 2 (Kara Burun) 

|J ^ OOOD 

3 a+rx-wd-mc-si 

A 12:1 (Carchemish) 

0 

pa+rx-pa-pa-a 

A 12:4 “ 

That c£3 contains 

the vowel a is shown by 

st cd 1 k 

X-pa-a-su 

A 6:1 (Carchemish) 

a a (-) " 

X-pa -s-u 

A 15b* 

That its consonant is p is proved by the personal names Gurpas and 
Pammas and the divine name 0ipas which follow. 

The personal name 

# cu n r? 

gu+ri-pa-a-su 

CE IX :1 (Baghche) 

<I> “ W » 

gu+ri-pa -su 

II M XLVIII: 3(Asarjik 1 ) 

i-> flair 

gu+ri -a-sd 

M 1:3 (Babylon) 

corresponds to Gura’, 

Guraa, and Gurraba known from Assyrian in- 


scriptions. 2 The omission of pa in the third example suggests that the 
sound of this hieroglyph may have varied as did that of the cuneiform 
pi, which represents the sound of w also. 

The name Pammas is written 

<^us? tZ-Z <? A2) (“sun”) pa+me-ma-si A 4a:2 (Carchemish) 

The first sign contains the division mark, which shows that after it 
begins a new word—in this case the personal name. Since the sign 
i Cf. CE, pp. 15 f. 2 Tallqvist, p. 82. 
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representing a foot never takes the tang, the extra stroke on the heel 
here must be a mistake made by the scribe. This name Panamas or 
Bammas corresponds exactly to the cuneiform Ba-am-ma-a, Ba-ma-a, 
or Ba-ma-a-a} 

If we are correct in identifying the new symbols involved, the name 

A ¥-va-a-a-m I M XXI: a (Marash) 

p ^ „ » (,} y A he-pa-a -su I M XXI:6 

is that of an important goddess, 0ipa or Hcpa, worshiped in the Mi- 
tannian as well as in the Hittite world. Since in 




m a-si-pa-hi-i-su A 15b**:3 (Carchemish) 

si-fyi-i-iia-su II M LIII (Nigdeli) 


is followed by i, I transliterate it as hi. The sign with which it 
interchanges in the name of the goddess and also in 




T * » <S ” " " ’ 


halpi(pi)-he-pa-a-a-si 

II M LII: 1 (Marash) 


halpi{pi)-¥-V a - a -a- s i 

IMXXIrl 


may then be read as he. 

Now comes the problem of distinguishing signs with similar forms 
but different values. The sign which I call Ije probably represents a 
tree or shrub and must not be confused with any of the five signs repre¬ 
senting various positions of the hand. After long and careful study of 
the hand pictures I would group them as follows: 



Carchemish 

Assur 

1 . 


\y 

2 . 



3. 


w 

4. 

i 

i 

5. 

» 

ft 


1 Tallqvist, p. 51. 
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The signs in the first column are taken from the Carchemish inscrip¬ 
tions; those in the second column are cursive forms from the Assur 
lead strips. 

The correspondence of the signs in line 1 is self-evident . 1 

The signs in line 2, with the fingers directed downward, interchange 
with the ni sign of line 1 , in which the fingers are directed upward, in 


Ill ^ € 

X-ni-na 

A 11a: 2 (Carchemish) 

1 ^ 3 « 1 

X-ne-na-na-a 

A llc:5 “ 

ofla ^ % 

i-ma-ni 

A llb:3 “ 

» • 

i-ma-ne 

A llb:4 

Hi 1 ^ t 

td-ni-wa 

CEIX: 2 (Baghchc) 

n <|j^) @ ©0® 

ta-ne-wi-i 

M V:3 (Hamath) 

is evidently a cursive form of , for not only does each 

them interchange with ni 

above, but they interchange with each other 

ft t ft # 3 

a-wa-a-ne 

M VII 2:2 (Kirch Oghlu) 

* n n 

a-wa-a-ne 

M III b:3 (Hamath) 

< <0 \V 

ne-na-la-ni 2 

CE X:2 (Baghche) 


<$5 " 9 " ne-na-la-ni CEX:3 “ 

I - ! =S and also are cursive forms of 'P X >1 but are used mostly 
in the Assur inscriptions. Compare, for example: 
o« - ~ 

<2 (^9 X-na-ni A 15b**:4 (Carchemish) 

ic 

‘TP C 'W X-na-ni Assur e Ru 22 (Assur) 


f 

' V? c (ij □}□ | Ch 


X 3 -na-?ni-i-wd-si A 2:1 (Carchemish) 
X-m-mi-i-wa-si II M XXXI (Agrak) 


1 The nature of this sign is particularly clear in A G:5. 

2 Actually written in the order la-ne-na-ni. 

3 In this exceptional variant the thumb is above instead of below the fingers. 
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«v^c 3 and its cursive forms c= o> and are called ne for 

the reason given on page 19. 

That the hand forms in line 3 are identical in origin appears from 
Jjj 3 0 H X-a+ri-wi-a A 15b**:3(Carchemish) 

fl cdi \ -pa-ni-d Assur e Ru 10 (Assur) 

As this sign is known initially only, its value is probably ideographic 
rather than phonetic. 

The identity of the two forms in line 4 is shown by 


yf 0 o 

ne-ta-wi II M XXXIII: 3 (Bor) 

i - <-> 

ne-ta Assur o Ro 30 (Assur) 

This sign is equal to the 

usual ne in 

Da @ ® 

X-ne+me-wi A 6:4 (Carehemish) 

D HOBO ® 

X-ne-me-wi A 11a: 5 “ 

The two forms in line 

5 interchange in 

i I s ? 3 

nu-d-td A 3:1 (Carehemish) 

H n 

nu-a-td CE XII: 2 (Bulghar Maden) 


Since this sign interchanges with ni in 

<I> < gu-ma-nu CE V: 2 and 3 (Kara Burun) 

» ^ gu-ma-ni A 2:1 (Carehemish) 


it also contains an n. The fact that it is followed by an omissible wi 
or u sign in 3 a-nu-wi-i-a (p. 29) indicates that its value is nu. 

After establishing the values of the hand signs, we still have a few 
unidentified signs. To judge from 

^ 0 Ojjt ka-ma-na-si M XI: 3 (Carehemish) 

" * 0 ki-ma-nd-sd MXI:4 ' 
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must have a value similar to the ka- sign with which it inter¬ 
changes. It is often associated with i, for example in 

\] ^ °1° e-ki-i Assur g Ro 24 (Assur) 

D i Q ^ i+ri-pi-ki-i-si II M XXXIII: 1 (Bor) 

The value ki which I would assign to it is confirmed by the following 
personal names: 

ki-wd-a-ma-si 

M XXV: 1 (Marash) 

ki+wd-ma-sa-a-si 

I M XXI: 1 “ 

ki+wa-ma-sa-su 

I M XXI: 2 and 3 “ 

"ki-H-ki-si M 11:1 (Babylon) 


^ Sh 

■ 


M Q ^ Cb 


The name Khvamas or Giwamas corresponds to that of Gi-am-mu, 
prefect of the cities on the river Balikh. 1 The second name, containing 
two ki signs, is probably to be read Kikia or ICiakki. 2 To each ki is 
attached something akin to a tang, but not in the position to which we 
are accustomed. These additions may represent weak consonants of 
some sort; but our Assyrian parallel, if correct, would indicate that 
they were not pronounced. 

The new sign in the second name is evidently the cursive form of 
which may be related to another picture of a human head, . 

The latter represents a sound found initially only, if we may judge by 
such groups as 



I 

' f ! ' * 


X-a-pi-ma-pa-a 

A 6 :1 (Carchemish) 
X- D a-pi-wa-a-pa-[. . . .] 

M XXIV a (Marash) 



wa+ri-wa-me-si 

A 7j (Carchemish) 

3 a+rx-wd-me-si 

A 12:1 


1 Tallqvist, p. 79. 

2 Tallqvist, p. 114. 
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Its interchanges with a and wa show that its vowel is a. Together 
with its position in the foregoing examples they suggest that its con¬ 
sonant is the smooth breathing. If our value 'a is correct for this 
sign and if (representing the human head with tongue protruding) 1 

really is related to it, then may possibly be H. It is a very rare 
sign, however, and I am very doubtful about it. 

We come now to a group of signs which have to be considered to¬ 
gether on account of their common origin and interdependence. That 
OMM and c |° have similar values is proved by 


)$< 



ramus o[]o ® 

X-li-i-a-ye-i-wi 

II M LII:4 (Marash) 

p (-) l> 

‘t 

J> ft 

X-li -a-yi-i-wi 

II M LII: 5 


rmumr 

© 

□ 

X-a-sa-ye-i-wi 

II M LII:2 

a n 

•f 

n » 

X-a-sd-yi-i-wi 

A 6:4 (Carchemish) 

"Suff 

=5° 

fi n 

X-a-sa-yi-i-wi 

I M XXI: 4 (Marash) 


The following particles show that ^ contains i: 


^ Djjo © 

yi-i-wi 

II M LII:5 (Marash) 

•*(-)> 

yi -wi 

A 15b**:3 (Carchemish) 


yi-i-td 

I M XXI: 4 (Marash) 

• M# 

yi 4a 

A 15b**:4 (Carchemish) 


That it is to be read yi is suggested by 

1C | °\° °|° Pp- (iT c—i X^-ri-i-i-a+ri-td-pa Assur c Vu 23 (Assur) 

4 (—) [I (" ~) X 2 -ri-yi-a Assur e Ito 2 “ 

1 Even the sign we call : a often shows a protruding tongue, e.g., A 3:3 and 4. 

2 The initial sign, though in the form of the division mark, is clearly an ideo¬ 
gram, for in both cases it is itself preceded by a division mark of normal, smaller 
size. Cf. the same usage in Assur f Ro 34 (p. 8). 
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Since yi interchanges with BMDDOMO, as seen above, I transliterate the 
latter as ye. 

Now in form 000 000 000 seems to have developed from HIS, and the 
latter in turn from J]. If |]jjQ is related to the other two phonetically as 
well as formally, then it too contains a y. By transliterating it as yu 

in 

m in' ^ ta-yu\ri-ka-si Assur f Ru 3 (Assur) and 

CE XII: 4 (Bulghar Madcn) 

we find a word tayurkas which is evidently the same as the Ilittite 
cuneiform tayugas. 1 Though the yu sign, unless used ideographically, 
regularly carries the tang, the latter was probably unpronounced in 
many cases and served only to show some special characteristic of the 
sound. 

It is strange that the same group of signs, of one, three, and nine 
strokes, exists in the Ras Shamra inscriptions, which are written in 
cuneiform in two different languages, Phoenician and some autoch¬ 
thonous language of Syria. Is it possible that the latter corresponds to 
the language of our Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions? 

The value of another sign can be obtained from the personal name 

H? £n) ^ fsflh mi^ri-ha-li-ni-si M III B: 1 (Hamath) 

The first sign is equivalent to the bull’s head mi plus the tang. 2 The 
second sign contains the vowel a, as shown by its use in 

J\ H <§?) n ml-ha-a-si A 14a: 1 (Carchemish) 

* ' {-) n vii-jia -so A 14b: 2 “ 

If the name from Hamath and vicinity corresponds to that of its 
king called Irhuleni in the Assyrian annals, then the second sign 
is presumably ha. The original name Mirhalinis could have been 

1 Written ta-ard-ti-ga-ds, ta-a-dt-ga-ds, da-a-ir-u-ga-dx, and da-a-i-ganls, with the 
meaning “two-year-old (animal).” See Ilrozny, “Die Sprache der Ilethiter,” BKS, 
I (1917), 93. 

2 This same sign, in the same royal name, appears again in the Restan inscrip¬ 
tion published by Ronzevalle in 1908. Its identity is proved by use there of the 
same form, but without the tang, in the writing of the word for “son.” Restan is 
only seventeen miles or so from Hamath. 
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changed through *Wirhalini and *Irhalini to its Assyrian form Irhu- 
leni. 1 This same sign appears in another personal name 

W I ba-ni-sa-a-zi AAA, II, PI. XXXVIII:! (Tell Ahmar) 


with which I would compare the names ga-a-ni, Ha-an-i, Ha-ni-i, 
jja-an-ni-i, and Ha-nu. 2 
By comparison of 

^ (“sun”) pa+me-ma-si A 4a: 2 (Carchemish) 


(-) gjpi ^ pd+me-ma-pa A 6:1 “ 

we see that Q may be equivalent to pa. The new sign, pa, occurs again 
in a geographic name from Carchemish, 


^ ^ 



pd+ri-ka-i-na-ni (“city”) A la:l 


This latter name, Parka or Barga, if our reading is correct, may be 
identified with a city near IJaleb 3 and closely connected with Car¬ 
chemish. 4 

From the following divine name we see that D is the cursive form 



€> <S>^ ® 

u » II 1 / // 


A gu-pd-pi-pi-si-wi 

A lib:4 (Carchemish) 

A gUr-pd-pi-pi-si-wi 

A 4a:3 “ 


This name, Gupappis or Kupappis, evidently represents the goddess 
Kupapas or Gubaba of Asia Minor. Her name is frequent in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions; in those from Carchemish she belongs to the 
great triad of the gods. She is the same as KvfitXp or who 

was later worshiped by the Lydians and the Phrygians as the great 
mother-goddess. 5 

1 Luckenbill, I, §§ 5G3 etc. 

2 Tallqvist, pp. 85 f. 

3 Luckenbill, I, §§ 614 etc. 

4 Hrozny, “Mursilis II als Schiedsrichtcr zwisehen den Landern Barga und 
KargamiS,” BKS, III (1919), 130 ff. 

6 On the whole subject see Albright, “The Anatolian Goddess Kubaba,” AOF, 
V (1929), 229 ff. 
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Since ^ has as its cursive form [n], the bird with extended wing 

'^evidently corresponds to the cursive form ^j. The value of this 
last sign is shown by 

4 "O' 3 a-pi-pa II M LII: 5 (Marash) 

“ 11 3 a-pi-pa Assur f Ro 5 (Assur) 


A bird-headed figure, 



, occurs in a name, found at Carchemish 


only, 



a II II (-) " 


" ( - ] ft 


n a-pa-a+ri-a-si 
n a-pa-a+ri -si 
n a-pa-a+ri -su 


A 6:1 
A 7b:l 
A 15b**:1 


where it interchanges with V • Can the latter be an abbreviated 
style of the former, rather than the e+ri which it resembles? We 
may call these signs pa and pa respectively. The personal name 
Aparias or Aparis in which they occur suggests that of the city of 
Apparazu captured by Shalmaneser III on a return march from 
Syria. 1 

Our pa interchanges with pa, in 

ift+K n XX-i-p'a-ma-a Assur c Ro 10 (Assur) 

> * "•*&'' V XX-i-pa-ma-e Assur g Ru 9 “ 2 

and with the common pa sign in 


* 1=1 * ! 

> » cii t °f 


X-mu+ri-pa-wa 

X-mu+ri-pa-wa-i 


Assur e Ru 4 (Assur) 
Assur e Ru 24 “ 


1 Luckenbill, I, § 655. Or, since p interchanges with iv anti w with in, we may 
perhaps compare the name m A-ma-ya-$e found in Knudtzon, p. 1557. In that case 
our ri tang should be read with its y value. 

2 Again, but without -e, in Assur a Ru 7. 
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It occurs also in a personal name 

^ ^ a sa-ka-p'd-si A 7h (Carchemish) 

which may be compared to the Semitic name Sagab. 1 

The intimate relations between the sounds p and w are brought 

out once more (cf. pp. 28-29) by the interchange of jS pa with wa and 
wa in 


y 

pa-ki-c 

A 6:6 (Carchemish) 

t " w 

wa-ki 

A 6:5 


i-pa 

A 6:8 

' t 

i-iva 

Assur g Ro 5 (Assur) 

and of pa with wa in 



S'- V* "\y 

ka-pd^-pa-ni Assur g Ho 7 (Assur) 

" " f (*) 

ka-pd-wa 

Assur f Ru 28 “ 


In addition to readings based on geographic names and bilingual 
inscriptions, the following signs have now been evaluated: 


0,1 U (ft) 

la, la, Id, pa, hi, he, ne, 3 ne, nu 



hi, °a, H, ye, yi, yu, ha, pd, pa, pa, pa 4 


UNREAD SIGNS 

There are a few other rare phonetic signs which remain unreadable 
for the present. 

1 Tallqvist, p. 189; cf. British Museum, Carchemish, II, 135. 

2 The pa here carries what might be a tang (so read by us in “Parka,” p. 48), 
but is possibly intended for the bird’s tail. The rare sign pa has the “tail” in all the 
examples known. 

3 The hieroglyphic form of ne was proved on p. 19; only its cursive form properly 
belongs in the present list. 

4 Though these last four signs are evidently related in value, the very abundance 
of pa’s (five altogether) suggests more uncertainties here than appear on the surface. 
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In the royal name or names 

|lf jjf f^l yu+ri-td-x-si CE I, same as Meyer, Fig. 19 

1 / " (rO * yu+ri-ta-x-si Meyer, Fig. 22 

found four times in the first form and once in the second , 1 all five 
occurring in the vicinity of Kara Dagh or Mahalich near Konya, the 
third sign in each occurrence is apparently phonetic. These two new 
signs may or may not be mere variants. One suggestion that they are 
really different comes from 

® ^ CD “ god”-na-wi 2 CE I (Kara Dagh) 

<§> CT^' “god”-nd-x " “ 

where our (/i) interchanges with wi. Here the latter is apparently the 
enclitic “and/' since it occurs at the end of the second term in a group 
of two. As [pO appears at the end of a similar group of three terms, it 
may be a variant of wi in value, perhaps we. This would make at 
least the second royal name above read approximately Yurtawes, 
which suggests the Carian masculine names OpOwtnos and Aprvaaais, 
perhaps compounded from the elements urla(erta ) and warn . 3 The 
first element of the first name is evidently the same; but the second 
remains wholly uncertain, since its writing with jj) is taken from 
the same inscription in which we have just found “god”-nd followed by 
tFQ instead. 

Another rare sign might be read if the comparison 

3 a-x-wa-me-a-su A7j:2 (Carchemish) 

D a+rx-wa-me-a-si A 1 lb: 1 “ 


i Q t ma I ft 


» i£& 


is justified. Q appears to be equivalent to the curved tang (cf. p. 14) 
and hence to have the value rx. With the ideogrammatic tang it 
stands for “prince” (cf. p. 10). In the divine name 


® Cf < 33 > A x+ri-gu 


A lib:6 (Carchemish) 


1 Meyer, Figs. 19-23. 

2 On this word for “gods” see p. 54, n. 2. 


3 Sundwall, pp. 235 and 70. 
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it may be either phonetic, as suggested by my transliteration, or ideo- 
grammatic with a value ending in gu. 

Another sign might be identified if we could find a divine name 
corresponding to 


0 A x+ri-ma 


A 15b**:2 (Carchemish) 


The ^ occurs again in 



X-x+ri-li-wi 


A 12:4 (Carchemish) 


When deprived of its tang, it somewhat resembles 0 and O; but these 
are perhaps variants of 0 instead in 

CD 0 ?L wi-x-ni 

M XI: 5 (Carchemish) 

CD CD \l/ wi+ri-wi+ri-ni 

II M XLVIII: 1 (Asariik) 


f ® $ 

an » O " JQ8D 


'a-ma-wa-wi-i-la 

A 6:2 (Carchemish) 
^a-rna-wa-x-i-me 

A la:4 


That CD 3 and q , which may be merely variant forms of a single 
sign, have phonetic rather than ideographic value appears from the 
groupings 


8.® 

pi-x 

A 4b: 2 (Carchemish) 

ans C2. 

ti-x 

A 17b:2 

□fa § 

i-mi-x 

CE XII: 2 (Bulghar Maden) 


where the signs pi and ti, which are never used ideographically, precede 
them. 


The position of ^ in such cases as 


ft. ttl 

X-x-x-ta 

A 6:4 (Carchemish) 

,B< f 8 ^ 

X-x-pi-si 

Assur f Vu 25 (Assur) 

implies a phonetic value. 
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Altogether we have read twenty-four signs from geographic names 
known in cuneiform also, five more from bilingual inscriptions, 
and nineteen from other sources. Two signs ([] [P) were explained in 
our discussion of tangs (pp. 12-15). With the six signs the readings 
of which are still to be determined, this makes a total of fifty-six 
phonetic signs used in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. There is 
a difference of two between this and the Cypriote syllabary, which 
contains fifty-four. 

Out of the fifty-six signs used in the Carchemish inscriptions there 
are six which do not appear at Assur: 



The first four are replaced by ® ( y ( {} , the last two merely 

happen to be lacking because of their rarity. One sign which appears 
at Assur, W7, is not known at Carchemish. Its form suggests that 
it may correspond to 10 01 DBS. 
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Grammatical Forms 
nouns 

From variant endings of nouns and proper names which arc other¬ 
wise identical, it would seem that our language has the following case 
endings: 

7 V © r-JJ k some number X-e-hi-pa-su 

Assur g Vo 3 (Assur) 

u 11 * ii ^ X-e-ki-pa-wa 

Assur a Ru 2 “ 

- n .. .1 \i, some number X-e-hi-pa-ni 

Assur g Vo 12 “ 

The nominative ending -s is proved by names on seals and by those 
appearing immediately after “I” at the beginnings of inscriptions. 
The vowel following it varies, but is probably unpronounced, since we 
never find it accompanied by a phonetic complement . 1 Compare 

CD □[]□ n ka4i-i-si A 2:1 (Carchemisli) 

<S HI f| "ka-ma-m-a-m A7a:l “ 

# 3 %, ff ki-ma-na-sd M XI: 4 “ 

The genitive ending is probably -wa or -wa, interchanging with 
-pa. 2 It appears often near the beginnings of inscriptions in a phrase 
which may mean “favorite of the gods ,” 3 

ffiu cTJ fl t 0000 “ god”-nd-pa ^a+rx-wa-me-si 

^ ^ « * A 12:1 (Carchemish) 

1 Except possibly in forms such as m a-si-ti-i-tu-?na-iva-sa-a (p. 35), where -sa-a 
may be the nominative ending after the genitive -wa. 

2 On a variant, -sa, see p. 72. 

3 The groups of signs containing the word for “god” cited here and in the pas¬ 
sages on p. 51 might also be read "god”(?ia) or “god”(?ia), in which ease the na 
or na would be a phonetic complement giving us the end of the unknown word 
for “god.” 


54 
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Other forms of this ending occur in 

“ god ”-na-pa M IX :1 (Carchemish) 

« ii *• |() “god ”-na-pa-a A lib: 1 “ 

u ii “god”-na-wa A 4d “ 

ii ii ^ “god ”-iia-wa A 6:2 “ 

ii ii ii H “god ”-na-wa-a I M XXI: 4 (Marash) 

The accusative ending is -n, as in 

m <Q> ^ ^ d gu-pd-pi-ni M IX: 4 (Carchemish) 

As in the nominative case, the vowel is probably silent. 

In another occurrence of this same divine name we find a fourth 
case ending, which may possibly be the dative (cf. p. 72): 

s 0 A gu-pa-pi-a A 18j (Carchemish) 

Another possible case ending is -ta, seen with two examples of the 
infix -hi- on page 63 and perhaps in 

^ X-td A 12:3 (Carchemish) 

H ' X-td CEV:3 (Kara Burun) 1 

The -ta with the word for “ax” on page 65 may be the same. May we 
compare it with the old cuneiform Hittite instrumental ending -ta? 2 
We have examples of the formation of the plural in 




ii l r-K ^ pI toHyu+ri-ka-si-na-si 

^ Assur f Ru 3 (Assur) 

i, u ii a fj ta-yu+ri-ka-si-na-a 

** CE XII: 4 (Bulghar Maden) 



Hayurkas-ni-wa Assur f Ro 31 (Assur) 


1 The same word occurs with the nominative ending -si in A 3:4 and with the 
accusative -ni in A lla:2. 

2 Cf. Hans Ehelolf in Indogermanische Forschungen, XLIII (1926), 316-17. 
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The singular of this word is tayurkas or tayukas. 1 Hence if the three 
dots in triangular arrangement twice preceding the first sign constitute 
a plural determinative, the plural ending would be contained in -na 2 
or -ni; the suffixes are case endings. 

Three dots in a row following the sign to which they apply in 

«^S» ao0 a !l n ^ | ^ >>o a S a ^ A lib:6 (Carchemish) 

may likewise indicate the plural. The various animals whose heads are 
pictured, evidently to be taken ideographically, will have constituted 
offerings to the gods who are named along with them. 

It is characteristic of ancient Caucasian or Asianic languages that, 
besides its own ending, a governed noun may add the ending of its 
governing noun. This seems true in Hittite also; compare 

karka ( ka) -me-sd 

M XI: 2 (Carchemish) 

karka (ka)-me-sa-wa-si (“land ”) 

A 2:1 “ 

karka(ka)-me-sa-wd-ni (“city”) 

M IX: 4 

A tarku(ku)-si 

AAA, II, PL XXXVIII: 2 (Tell Ahmar) 
'Harku(ku)-wa-si 

A 6:2 (Carchemish) 

Harku(ku)-wa-ni 
II M XXXIII a:3 (Bor) 

PRONOUNS 

PERSONAL 

The form o[[a nnaa jjj i-me-a with its variants, standing usually at the 

beginning of an inscription, is evidently the 1st person singular, “I.” 
No other personal pronouns have been identified.' 

1 Hrozny, “Die Sprache der Hethiter,” BKS, I (1917), 93. 

2 Can this bo the same as the Lycian plural ending -na, found also in Human? 
Cf. Bork, Skizze des Liikischen (1920), p. 29, and E. Forrer in ZDMG N F I 
(1922), 22G. 



it ii li a \\%# 


© W ^o 7 

i' » » ^ ^ 

n ii n ii 
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POSSESSIVE 

The forms of these pronouns, inflected like nouns, are: 

Singular Plural 


1st Per. -meas 
2d Per. -tas 
3d Per. -sas 1 


1st Per. -nets 
2d Per. ? 

3d Per. ? 

Examples are: 

iii H 

1st Per. Sing. 

me-a-si A 6:1 (Carchemish) 

« | f 

me-a-iva 

A 2:3 “ 

B® 8 cfl 

me-a-pa 

A lib:4 

0® fl 

me-d 

II M 111:5 (Marash) 

Oil J %!> 

me-d-ni 

A 11b: 2 (Carchemish) 

Jj| \\ // tXh 

X-me-si 

II M XXXI (Agrak) 

H i1 

X-si-me-a 

A 11c: 6 (Carchemish) 


2d Per, Sing. 



ta-sd 

A 6:8 (Carchemish) 

it 

ta-wd 

A lla:7 “ 

{an 

ta-pa-a M 11:4 (Babylon) 

$ 

ta 

A 7a: 3 (Carchemish) 

jK 

ta-ni 

A 14a:3 “ 

e $ <\> $ to 


‘son”-na-mi-i-ta-a-si * 

AAA, II, PI. XXXVIII :1 (Tell Ahmar) 

§ 


X-li-d-ta-wa^vji A 2:2 (Carchemish) 


1 This possessive suffix, in the form -sis, -ses , is used regularly in Tuvian. Of. 
Forrer, “Die Inschriften und Sprachen des Hatti-Reiches,” ZMDG, N.F. I (1922), 
218 ff. The possessive suffix cannot always be distinguished from the genitive -sas 
mentioned on p. 72. 
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3d Per. Sing. 

' 'tower’ ’ ( la) l -sa-a-na-wa 
“god ’’-nd-sa-a-wi 


A lie:6 (Carchemish) 
A la:4 “ 


1st Per. PI. 


< k 

na-su 

CE XII :4 (Bulghar Maden) 


ndrwa 

A lib:4 (Carchemish) 

t aX n 

nd-pa-a 

M II: 6 (Babylon) 

ife %> 

nd-ni 

A 12:2 (Carchemish) 


t£& 

X-ka-ti-ni-si A 6:5 (Carchemish) 

U 11 n 

* t 

X-ka-ii-na-wa “ “ 

Q <D> <3 t 

0 IP <ft. v 1 %, } 

X -u+ri~sd-td-na-wa 

A lla:5 

X{rx)-u+ri-sd-td-ni-wa 

A 11c:6 « 


DEMONSTRATIVE 


A common demonstrative is ^ wa-si, “this.” 2 It is sometimes 

strengthened by the particle S’ D S° jri-i, “here.” In a list of kings of 
Carchemish in A 7 the following forms of this pronoun appear: 



wa-si-i-e, wa-pi-i-e, wa-si-pi-i-e, wa-si-pi-i, wa-si-i, wa-si-e-i 

1 That la is a phonetic complement is shown by “tower ”(la)-ni in A 11a: 4. 

a Cf. Lydian ess, “this.” See Kahlc and Sommer, “Die lydisch-aramaische Bi- 
lingue,” KAF, I (1930), 24, n. 2. 
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VERBS 

Various forms from a single root 1 are: 


I? f fl 
■ " 11 

it u n 

■ - * ~S\ 

■ *0 v 

M >' » o|o 

u if) aja f| 

11 " " fcQ 

II l» II H ["j 

11 “8. c£7 fl 
1 «0 ® 

“ *" n® 

* ,l ^ CD 

ii ii £ ® 

i. » f) ® / 

■ - 8 ^ 
a .1 n 

" 11 w $ 

■ " fl $ ff 


a-wa-a-ne 

M VII 2:2 (Kirch Oghlu); I M XV a:3 
a-wa-a-ne 

M 1:4 (Babylon); M III b: 3 (Aleppo); 

M IV a:3 and b:2 (Hamath) 
a-wa-a-ne 

AAA, II, PL XXXVIII: 5 (Tell Ahmar) 
a-wa-a-ne 

II M LOT (Nigdeh) 
a-wa-a-e 

Assur b Vo 18 (Assur) 
a-wa-d-i 

Assur e Vu 3 “ 

a-wa-a-i-a 

AAA, II, Pl. XXXVIII: 7 (Tell Ahmar) 
a-wa-a-pa 

M XI: 5 and A 16a 1:2 (Carchemish) 
a-iva-a-pa-a 

CE VII: 3 (TeMr Dcvrent) 
a-wa-d-pa-a 

CE XII: 4 (Bulghar Maden) 
a-wa-a-wi 

M 1:3 (Babylon); II M LII:5 (Marash); M XI:3, 
A la:4, A 6:4, A lla:5, and A 15b**:2 (Car¬ 
chemish) 
a-wa-a-'na'-wi 
M VI: 2 (Hamath) 
a-wa-d-wi 

M XXIII a:2 (Marash) 
a-wa-a-fii 

A 3:4 (Carchemish) 
a-wa-a-x-sa 
A lob* “ 

a-wa-a-ta 
A lla:3 
a-wa-d-td 

CE V: 1 (Kara Burun) 
a-wa-a-ta 

A 15b**:l (Carchemish) 
a-wa-a-si-ta-a 

A lb:3 and 4 (Carchemish) 


« il u ii 


a-wa-a-si-ta+ri 

A 6:5 and A 17b:2 (Carchemish) 


1 The root a-wa-a alone appears perhaps in Assur d Vu 9. 
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That H ‘f H is a verb root appears from its endings, which are quite 
different from those of the noun, and also from its occurrence in a 
short and easily translated text (cf. p. 67). It evidently means “to 
make” or “to construct,” and may be comparable to the Hittite 
cuneiform iya, which has the same meaning. The third person of the 
past tense ends in ne. Nothing definite can be said about the other 
endings. There are, however, in cuneiform Hittite parallel forms for 
-}d, -ta, -sia, and -stari. 

PAETICLES 

The frequent use of particles and adverbs is an outstanding feature. 
The list that follows is very important for studying the language of 
the Hittite hieroglyphs. However, it contains a few words which I 
am not yet sure are particles. 

o|° © p’- <D wi- si-: SH- ^ tea- “0 ’a- 

1. o|o V °l° V © °!° V ft V t ^ 

i - c pi - i - c wi -i - c su- c wu - c 

2 . °i°j(n) ©in <jh°I «dv « 

i - w'u(a) pi-wH-u vi-i-wi si-ua-e wa-wS w-wa-ki 

s. ^ ^n sn ** *# $ tn n 

i - pa -a pi - pa - a wi -pa - d si - pa wd - pa - a 

4 o|o ® ©V t 0 

i - wi pi - wi si - wi - e wa-wi 

- °io n © n t t n 

i - a pi - a - e wi - a - u-a wa±ri-a 

o- °\°$ $ <M° Y 3 ^o|o^v £°k t y i 

i - mu-wd pi - i-ma-wd-ta wi -i - ma-ivd si - i-ma-ta-e wa+wa-i-ma-uu - c 'a-ma-wa 

7 - °\° jP © °\°Jp ^ J 9 

i - mi pi - i - ?ni wi - i - mi 


- mi 
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ojo i- 

tj? pf- 

O w>i- 

Sh si-; I^JU-. 

t K ’“ % 

^ 3 “- 

8. 

7>- 

0 

o 





ifpy 


i - mi - ta-e 

pi - i - mi-ta-e 




’a-mi-ia-c 

9. 

°|o § 0/ 


<D4>|7fij 





i - mi-la 


wi -i-mi-td 




10. 

ojo-£3\WWV O' 

© © 


t-* 



i - ki-me-ni-e 

pi+ri -ki-a+ri 

id - ki - wi 


tea - /:i 

3 a - ki - si 

11. 

o|o "W 

t? oj 0 \l/ 

CD *w 

It*® 




i - ni 

pi - i - ni 

wi - ni 

sw - ni 

tea - ni 


12. 

0|0 ^ 

t?°|° 5S 

(D<r> an 





i - nc - e 

pi - i - nc 

wi -nc - su 




13. 

°i° A 





4* 


i- nu 

pi+ri-raw 




J tf-nw 

14. 

°l° $ 

® 0 

® $ 

a if 

xt 

io 


i - la 

pi - la 

id - la 

S! - (a 

wd-ta 

•a -ta 

15. 

o|o Tp 

<£H° 

© fif 

A 

f Gf® 

s 



i - td 

pi - i - td 

id - /a 

62 - td • C. 

u'd-ld »U’i 

5 a - td - ni 

16. 

o|o nuV 

’E °l° M 

<D o|o an 





i - li - e 

pi - i - H 

wi - i - ti 




17. 

olocnj^y 55o|ojm^ ®o(oim/7 £»ra/7V 


i>J7Q 


i - ti-la-c 

pi - i - li-ia-e 

id - i - ti-la 

si - ti - la - e 


■a-lc-mu - x 

18. 

o|o aaojo'uY 


CDttfi "U/ 





i - ti - t-m'-e 


ui-fi+ri-ni 




19. 

o|o lOV 

W fay 


o)°(fa 

^ c£f 

S 



i - si - c 

pi - si • c 

wi - sa 

si - i - si 

wd - si. - pa 


20. 


55 © °l° 

fc-J 


Jt? °|° 

i&(d) 


i+ri-pi - si 

pi - pi - i 

id-pi - ni - pa 


wd-pi - i 

J a - pi - (si) 
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The foregoing particles are formed in accordance with definite 
rules. Thus ojjo g i-ta may be enlarged by means of the prefixes 

(pi-, wi-, si-, ioa-, D a-); ojjo i-mi becomes in its 

enlarged form pi-i-mi, wi-i-mi, or 3 a-mi. A particle may be enlarged al¬ 
so by adding another full particle. Thus, for instance, a Jo ^ 

i-mi-ta-e = D 0 D + D Q a ^ |f ( i-mi + i-ta-e ); bJd w ^ = 

oj]n tnj + oj}a jj ^ j e te. A compound particle, in turn, may take 
the prefixes pi-, wi-, and others, like any simple particle. A similar 
but not identical formation of particles is known in the Mitannian 
language. 1 

Enclitic particles include the following: 

<J) -wi, "and,” used like Latin -qu-e: 

A f <D A mi+ri-wa-wi (“city”) 

A 6:3 (Carchemish) 

^ fl) “calf”-si-iei 

A llb:6 

g |j g f-UJ ta-a-ma-na-pa-wi (“city”) 

A 15b**: 4 

55 a|a -pi-i: 

^0 <g a[[a n ka-ma-na-si-pi-i 

<> 11 H % 

§§g> 100) 

End -ti and ^ -le: 

A ^ siff“ | as 

}&\ * ^ 033 
11 # | as 

W & 

zQ @ V 

1 Bork, “Die Mitannisprache,” MVAG, XIV (1909), 33. 

2 Another good example occurs after the fourth and last of a group of divine 
names in A 15b**: 1. 


it il 

□[!□ 


« 2 


A 6:6 (Carchemish) 
n ka-ma^ia-ni-pi-i 

A 15b**:3 “ 

karka ( ka)-me-sd-pi-i (“city) ” 

M XI: 2 (Carchemish) 


X-td-yu+ri-a-ti 

X-la-si-ti 

X-la-wa-ti 

X-pi-ti 

X-pi-te-e 


A 3:1 (Carchemish) 

A 4a:3 “ 

A 11a: 6 

Assur e Ru 1 (Assur) 

A 15b**: 2 (Carchemish) 
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s>V« 


2S £^3 'fe £^3 


X-pi+ri-ii-nd-ti-mi 1 

A1 lc :4 (Carchemish) 
karka(ka)-me-sd- (city’ ’) 2 -mi (“land ”) 

I M X: 1 (Carchemish) 


B 3 m 

-gu, very rare, but demonstrated by its interchanging with other endings in 


<D <$> 


X-u-gu 


II M LII:3 (Marash) 


X-u-su 


» 11 ^ X-u-pa-ni IIM LII:4 “ 

<{§> 4 <^> <X-gu AAA, II, PI. XXXVIII: 2 (Toll 

Ahmar) 

11 11 d X-ni A 2:3 (Carchemish) 

Infixed particles are rare. They include 
zrn ti and ^ te: 

Jj4 &Q ^ X-pi+ri-ti-nd-ti-mi 1 

v ' ,v " > A 11c: 4 (Carchemish) 




Id; compare 



X-a-ki-td 


inh 

X-a-li-si 


1 

3 a-te-ki-wd 

» y 

U 

J a-te-ma-wd 

$>!<$ n B a ^ 

■B 

X-i-ki-td 

11 11 1 


X-i-d-pa 


■wa 'a-te-ma-wd 

A 6:9 “ et passim 

CE V: 1 (Kara Burun) 

I M XXI: 3 and l 3 (Marash) 

A 15b**:3 (Carchemish) 

A 6:9 “ 

AAA, II, PI. XXXVIII: 5 (Tell Ahmar) 
A 11a: 5 (Carchemish) 


1 For another example of -li-mi see A 2:6. 

2 The “city” sign, actually written before mi, belongs after it. 

3 Head only of the rabbit in 1. 1. 
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Vocabulary 

The meanings of words are suggested sometimes pictorially by their 
ideograms, sometimes by their context, and sometimes by phonetic 
spellings which resemble those of words known already in some other 
Asianic language or languages. The context in inscriptions A 11a 
(Carchcmish) and I M XXI and II M LII (Marash) is especially 
helpful in explaining such terms of relationship as 

“ son”-na-mi-i-wa-si 

“son” 

“grandson ”-si “grandson” 

“grandson ”-ma-mi-karki-su 

“great-grandson” 

X-ni-i-ni-i-su ? 

X-u+ri4i-su ? 

The word for “great-grandson” is written with a different ideogram in 
A ^ AA X-mi-ka-ki-si CE XIII: 3 (Egri ICoi) 

The fourth term in our list may be compared to Lycian nenni, “sister.” 1 
The meaning of the fifth escapes me. For variants of the first and 
second terms compare Meriggi, pages 199 ff. 

To judge by its ideogram, the word 

i— Tj (0* ^ X(ka+ri-pd+ri-ta)-si A 15b**: 3 (Carchemish) 

means “footstool.” Perhaps it is the same word found in Sumerian- 
Akkadian as qartappu etc. 

The group meaning “prince” or similar is written 

HI njjo I? £% ‘ ‘prince” (yu+ri-i-na)-si A 11a: 1 (Carchemish) 

1 Meriggi, “Beitriige zur lykisohen Syntax," KAF, 1 (1930), 422. 


M i n t && 
" H ft 

u « .1 

II % A^A ^ aOa J|| 
II <L> ''sai f| 
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A word for “vessel” or “vase” is written 


g ife £^3 

11 H II <g | » H 


“vessel ” (pi+ri-ti-nd)-ti-mi 

A 11c: 4 (Carchemish) 
1 ‘vessel ’ ’ ( pi+ri-ti-na-a)-ti 

« <c 


The syllables -ti-mi and -ti are enclitic endings. 

The ideogram for “ax” is followed by its phonetic spelling and the 
ending -ta in 

g=D $ j$p “ax"(ka+ri-ma-li)-ta A la:l (Carchemish) 

If in 

•CL # | ®« “warrior”(ta-/u)-si A lSe:2 (Carchemish) 

a ii a “warrior” (ta-fai)-sti A 7b: 2 “ 

the double ideogram really means “warrior” or “hero” and is followed 
by its complete phonetic spelling, perhaps it may be compared with 
the Hittite cuneiform zafyhiia, “to fight.” 

The word 

EW3 £% ® X(gu-ti-ni-li)-si-wi A lib:6 (Carchemish) 

appears among pictures of animals used as offerings to the gods (cf. 
p. 56). It is probably equivalent to the Hittite cuneiform word 
kuttanalli. 1 Its ideogram may represent an altar with smoke rising 
from it. The final -wi is our enclitic “and.” The ending -Us preceding 
it is common in our hieroglyphic inscriptions. Other examples of it 
with various case endings are 


A \ & 
k y 


“a x”(ka+ri-ma-li)-ta A la:l (Carchemish) 

X-a-li-si I M XXI: 3 and l 2 (Marash) 

su-pi-tu-li-a A 11b: 2 (Carchemish) 


• Friedrich, “Zu AO 24, 3,” ZA, XXXVI (1925), 275. 
2 Head only of the rabbit in 1. 1. 
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Texts 

To suggest the syntax of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions I 
give here transliterations and translations of a few passages. 

A 11a (Carchemish) 

^ 000 0300 ^ 8n8 ofln B<S g |0,Dja<g^k 

« IB A 

UJjiA 

wi in on a 



ime(i-me) n ka-ti-i-si “ruler” (yu+ri-i-na)-si 

“I, Katis the ruler, 

karka(ka)-me-sa-wa-si (“city”) umena{na) “prince”-sf 

of Karkames the land the prince, 

n mi-Jia-sa umena(na) “princ e”-a-a-si “ son’’-na-mi-i-wa-si 

of Mihas of the land the prince the son, 

^a-si-li-i-lu-ma-wa-sa-a umenn(nd) “prince”-a-a-si “grandson”-si.... 
of ^Astituma of the land the prince the grandson, . . . .” 

In English order we would say: “I, Katis the ruler, the prince of the 
land of (the city of) Karkames, the son of Mihas the prince of the 
land, the grandson of "Astituina the prince of the land, . . . . ” This 
is the sort of introduction used in all of the longer inscriptions from 
Carchemish. The personal names are clearly indicated by use of the 
tang. Among the other words the only question is whether some slight¬ 
ly different term such as “governor” should be used instead of “ruler.” 
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II M LIII (Nigdeh) 

f a l° t A V to © a]o £ [] | fjj] 

5 © ^ HI- it 

wa-i X-ml-ni si-hi-i-na-su a-wa-ci-ne 3 a-pi-si “prince”-stt 1 

“This column(?) Sihinas made, the .... prince.” 

This inscription is cut on what seems to be the base of a column. 
The second word, then, means either “column” or some more general¬ 
ized term such as “monument.” This same group of signs, except that 
the first is accompanied by the ideogram mark, appears in Carchemish 
A 15b*. The last two words contain a title. Since the second of them 
is the ideogram for “prince” plus the nominative ending, the other 
may be an adjective such as “great.” 

Assur 8 

T fl °f° H V t£T Q Ah 

wa-a-i-a X-ka-pa-ni X(pa)-a-si 

“This bowl(?) ... .pas 

\/i/ [ntnjof 

halpi(pi)-na d tarku(Icu)-pa-ni [ a-wa-a\-td 

of Halpi belonging to (the god) Tarku made.” 

The same ideogram used above for “eolumn(?)” is followed here 
by a different phonetic series. The same spelling occurs in M I (from 
Babylon). In each of these latter instances the inscribed object ap¬ 
pears to be a large bowl. The word halpi(pi)-na seems to lack a de¬ 
clensional ending. We assume that it applies to the god. The sense 
then would be: “. . . .pas made this bowl belonging (i.e., dedicated) 
to (the god) Tarku of Halpi.” 

1 This and the preceding word are written as a unit, for the “prince” sign 
stands in the middle of a column. Are the words perhaps in apposition, or 
have we a compound analogous to “Grosskonig”? 
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sc. 


<S 


1 



The Language 


M IV b (Hamath) 

DUD fib 

| ^ (]<^CI3oQo<3| ^ 

f? tf % <® f 1 


7 



® <s c 


t 




o|o 


« <^5f 




Of fl 


ime(me) “sun” ne-me-si 
“1 the Sun, 1 Nemes, 


n mi+ri-ha-li-ni-si ‘ ‘son’ ’-na-(mi)-wd-$i 

of Mirhalinis the son, 


a-ma-ti-i-na ("land”) “king” e-i 3 a-mi X-ne+me-wi wa-li 

of Hamath the king, here now(?) of victory(?) this 


X ( wi+ri-na-sd) -wa 
monument 


mi-si-na-pi-i-na-sd 
of Misnap 


umena-nd-sa “ruler”-u’S 
of the lands over the ruler 


a-wa-a-ne 

made.” 


The idea above seems to be: “I the Sun, Nemes, the son of Mirhali¬ 
nis, the king of Hamath, built this monument of victory over the ruler 
of the lands of Misnap.” We include this text, however, more because 
of the problems it raises than because of the help it gives. The case end¬ 
ings which we attempted to identify on pages 54-55 play strange 
pranks here. 

The word for “son,” here as in A llb:l, lacks the mi with which it is 
usually written. I have no basis for my translation of the three words 
after the “king” sign except comparison with similar inscriptions in 

1 The epithet “sun” was commonly given to kings in the cuneiform inscriptions 
from Boghaz Koi. Cf. Weidner, “Politische Dokiunente aus Kleinasien,” BKS, 
VIII (1923), 2 and 4. 
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neighboring languages. Wa-li is the demonstrative pronoun was with 
the -li ending. This pronoun in the form wd-i appears at the beginning 
of a large inscription from Kara Burun (CE V:l), preceding the same 
word wi+ri-na-sd-wa (there written without its initial ideogram). 
Hence we translate these two words as "this monument,” “this in¬ 
scription,” or something similar. The spear, frequent in many inscrip¬ 
tions, probably pictures a title such as “ruler” or "warrior.” 

Two other inscriptions from Hamath (M III b and M IV a) 1 
treat of the same subject, the conquest of a neighboring territory. 
Both are slightly longer than M IV b, though M III b has lost its left 


half, including the end of the text. As far as M IV b goes, these three 
inscriptions read exactly alike except for the name of the conquered 
territory and the syllables following the ideograms for “land.” The 
additions are 

^T 1 © 4° 

ifhj fj °fl° a f 

i 


“conquered* ’-wi-i 
“and conquered 

halpi(pi)-i-na-wa 
of Halpi 

“land” [. 
the land . 

. . .] Mills 

J) 

^ folio 

« M ^ ^ 

£ 


“conquered”-u.'i-4 
“and conquered 

na-mu-ma-si 
of Namumas 

“land” 
the land.” 

M IVa 


The first word in each addition is evidently a verb expressed by an 
ideogram and followed by the enclitic -wi, “and,” while the second is 
a geographic name. The sign for “land” is evidently to be pronounced, 
in spite of its lack of a phonetic complement or ending, since in M III b 
it is preceded by what we may fairly call an appositional genitive. The 
fact that no genitive ending is visible in the parallel text M IV a is 
quite in keeping with similar omissions in texts previously discussed. 

1 A good synopsis of the Hamath inscriptions is given by Rylands, “Hittite In¬ 
scriptions,” PSBA, XX (1898), 263 ff. Another inscription from the neighborhood 
of Hamath has been published by Ronzcvalle, “Stele hittite des environs de Res- 
tan,” and again by Sayce, “A New Inscription from Hamath,” PSBA, XXXI 
(1909), 259 ff. 
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Two building inscriptions from Malatya 1 are 

M XVI a 

| | ' S' M' W 

wd-a-i “palace”-si si-li-a halpi(pi)-pa-si 

iV $ $ 11 111 

n X-si tahis milit-te-a (“city”) “prince”-a-a “grandson”-d 

sa 


ua> 


li+ri-he 


and 


' son -mi-i-a-a-a 

II M XLVII 


| | b||b '§ 0 <R> ^ f J 

wa-a-i “palace”-st si-li-a ma-a+ri-te-si 


j| SOS |}> 03ID D a ^ $ 0Q® ^ 

n mu+wi-i-a+ri-me-si 


“so n”-mi-i-a-a-a “king”-si 


] 


Freely translated, the first reads: “This palace was built for IJalpipa 
the grandson of . . . .s, the warrior, the prince of Malatya, the son of 
Lirhe.” The second, beginning in the same way, states: “This palace 
was built for Martes the son of Muwiarmes(?), the king.” 

The ideogram for “palace” is analogous to the Egyptian hieroglyphs 
for “house,” “temple,” etc. .The word silia, the only one not other¬ 
wise accounted for, is evidently the verb. Our passive translation is 
based on the assumption that the -a, with some of the nouns is the 
dative ending; but, if so, the correlation of ease endings is as perplexing 
as we found it on page 68. King Halpipa of the first text is named 
again in 

k ,L 8 

halpi(pi)-pa “king” “great(?)” CE XXI (Malatya) 


1 See good reproductions of both from photographs, Meyer, Pis. VI-VII. 
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where the final sign may be an ideogram for “great.” The word be¬ 
tween talus and “prince” is evidently the name of the city itself. 
Its te sign is a specialized form found again in the name of Martes in 
the second text. The initial sign of the city’s name, then, is ideograph¬ 
ic. Its known phonetic value, mi, comes about naturally by acroph- 
ony. The mention of grandfather before father is unique, due 
perhaps to the greater renown of the former. The name Martes in the 
second text may be compared to cuneiform Mar-di-i or Mar-di-ia. 1 

The great rock sculpture at Ivriz 2 includes two inscriptions, one 
before the face of the god, the other behind the smaller figure of the 
king who worships him. The text beside the god 3 reads: 

fofo t J A 

wa-i d tarku{ku)-ne-wa-si X-wd-si 

“This of Tarku monument 

°f° 

i-ti-td-ne-d-si 
the ittdneds 


In English order we would say: “The ittdneds of Irpikis carved(?) 
this monument of Tarku.” Behind the king we find the statement: 4 

J D &° Ml iff afro tS3 ^ °[Jd (ft { ^ D-if 

wa-i “prince”-sd i+ri-pi-ki-i-si tahis a+ri-a-wa 

“This (is) the prince Irpikis, the warrior of .... ” 

The ideogram for “monument” is apparently a variant form of 
that discussed on page 67, where with other phonetic complements it 
stood for “column” and for “bowl.” That “Irpikis” is a royal name 
appears certain from its occurrence in CE XII :1 (Bulghar Maden). 

1 Tallqvist, p. 128. 2 Meyer, PI. XV. 

3 II M XXXIV a; Sayce in PSBA, XXVIII (1906), 133-34 and pi. 

1 II M XXXIV b; Sayce, loc. cit. 


<© ^ °|° ^ Qk 

4 '+ri-pi-ki-i-sa-si 
.) Irpikis 

® 1/ ?! ^ w 

u-ni-ni-ti-ne 

carved(?).” 
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The form there is the same as in the first text here. That its ending 
-sas is another means of expressing a genitive is clear from the con¬ 
text of this name in CE XII: 1 and from the context of a similar form 
n mi-ha-sa-si in A2:l. 1 Does the choice between -wa or -pa on the one 
hand and -sa on the other depend on the termination, consonantal 
or vocalic, of the stem to which the genitive ending is attached? That 
principle is evident in cuneiform Hittite, where it seems due to the 
Indo-European element in that language. 

The general nature of the lead strip inscriptions from Assur may 
be judged by contrasting them with other texts. On these strips the 
words and phrases most common in the historical and religious in¬ 
scriptions from Asia Minor and Syria do not occur. The fact that no 
divine names appear in these inscriptions speaks against Andrae’s 
supposition that they are older examples of incantations on lead strips 
such as are known from the Greek period. 2 The frequent appearance 
of numbers (cf. p. 54) gives us the key for understanding the char¬ 
acter of these inscriptions; they must be business documents in which 
quantities are mentioned. 

We can still more closely define their contents by comparing their 
introductory words. As we see from page 63, the first word in each of 
the six inscriptions (for g is only a continuation of f) is identical. In 
all of them appears also an ideogram showing in profile a face with ex¬ 
tended tongue, to which I attribute the meaning “speak.” These two 
characteristics indicate that the Assur lead strips are letters, written 
probably in the oriental style best represented by the Assyrian intro¬ 
ductory phrase ana X beliya qibima umma Y : “To X, my lord, speak: 
Thus (says) Y.” On the analogy of this Assyrian phrase, of a type 
common in oriental epistolography, we can try to explain the intro¬ 
ductory words of our Assur inscriptions. 

The first word in all these letters will correspond to ana, “to.” 
The second, different throughout except for the equivalence of b and d, 
will designate the addressee. The names wapipairid, Xnairid and its 
variant, and kakaa have a final -a, which is perhaps the dative ending 

1 The same phrase occurs again, but without the final -si of Mifias, in A 11a 
(see p. 67). 

2 Andrac, “Hettitische Inschriften auf Bleistreifen aus Assur,” WVDOG, 
No. 46 (1924), 5. 
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(cf. p. 55). At any rate, the case formed with -a is evidently that used 
after the preposition 3 axwa , “to.” In c, e, and f the name is combined 
with or replaced by a title. The titles used —wdsasapamem, nuvrime, 
aame —probably include the 1st person singular pronoun (see p. 56), 
just as does beliya in the corresponding Assyrian phrase. The fact 
that the personal name tang is not used in these texts suggests that 
they are older than the inscriptions of Marash and Carchemish. Yet 
they use the division mark more regularly than do any other Hittite 
inscriptions. 

The third element, takas kisia/e, probably identifies the writer. 
That he was the same man in each case, a fact already recognized by 
Andrae, 1 is well proved by the uniformity of all these inscriptions. 
That his name or title consists of at least two elements appears from 
the form [ta]kasia [ki]sui in d. The final, or in that instance medial, 
vowel or vowels, may perhaps be weak particles (cf. pp. 60-63). This 
phrase is probably a title or epithet, for in e it is replaced by another, 
xrinl wasi. 

The next word, as previously stated, expresses very clearly by its 
initial ideogram the idea of “speaking” and corresponds to the As¬ 
syrian qibima, “speak.” The phonetic complements following this 
ideogram vary somewhat. The two words after the verb presumably 
amount to our phrase “as follows.” 

Since all these letters, though written by one person to different cor¬ 
respondents, were found together, we may consider them forerunners 
of the “carbon copies” of today. 

Phonology 

We are not yet in position to write about the phonology of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic. A few words, however, must be devoted to ex¬ 
plaining the transliterations followed in this paper. 

According to my decipherment there are sixteen sounds in our 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, comprising twelve consonants and four 
vowels. The consonants found thus far are 3 , w, p, t, k, h, m, n, r, y, 
l, s; the vowels, a, e, i, and u. 

Voiced and voiceless consonants are not distinguished. For ex- 

1 Op. cit., p. 6: “Die fast genauc Gleichheit der Brciten stimmt iiberein mit der 
vollkommenen Gleichmassigkeit der Schrift und weist alle Inschriften einer 
Entstehungszeit, ja sogar einem Schreiber zu.” 
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ample, the same syllable ti is written in “Amati” (p. 17, cuneiform 
Ainat, etc.) as in “Intilimi” (p. 36, cuneiform Indilimma). This situa¬ 
tion is in agreement not only with the number of signs (56) in our 
Hittite syllabary, but also with the general character of all the com¬ 
parable languages of Asia Minor. According to general custom, then, 
I have used the voiceless consonants regularly in transliterations. The 
syllable gu is the only exception, since it could be differentiated from 
ku by its occurrence in the geographic names Gurgum (p. 18) and 
Sagur (p. 26). 

The w interchanges sometimes with ' J , sometimes with m (ef. p. 30), 
or may even be lost completely (cf. p. 29). 

Interchanges of pa and wa syllables in the genitive ending (p. 55) 
and of pa and wi elsewhere (p. 28) join with an instance in which the 
personal name Gurpas is written Guras (p. 41) to indicate that our 
p is relatively weak. 1 

The consonant h is rare, at least in contrast with the cuneiform 
Hittite. Perhaps the original h sound became modified in the course 
of time into the smooth breathing; or it may have disappeared in the 
writing just as did some of the laryngeals in Assyrian cuneiform. 

Possible varieties of nasal sounds were suggested on page 16. 

The consonant r does not appear at the beginning of a word. 2 For 
its relationships to y and l see page 13. 

The y, like the w, may be omitted (cf. p. 46). 

The consonant l does not appear here as often as it does in many 
other languages of Asia Minor. 

The nature of the sibilant which I have regularly transliterated as s 
remains uncertain. 3 

Of the four vowels, the most certainly identified are a and i. The 
signs which we have taken to represent e and u are used far less fre¬ 
quently than the others as phonetic complements. Why are the 
writings te-e, ku-u, and ne-e, for example, so rare in comparison with 
pa-a, sa-a, pi-i, and ti-if And why is ka never followed by a? 

The hieroglyphic vowel i evidently stands not only for its own prop¬ 
er sound but also for other sounds intermediate between i and u, 

1 Cf. Assyrian pi, which can be read wi also. 

2 Unless perhaps in one pair of examples on p. 4G. 

3 Cf. Ungnad in ZA, XXXVI (1924), 134. 
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whereas in cuneiform u often serves the latter purpose. Contrast the 
following spellings: 

Hieroglyphic Cuneiform 

Miska (p. 33) Muski 

Mitalis (p. 38) Mutallu 

Tini (p. 18) Tunni 

On the other hand, the cuneiform sometimes agrees with our hiero¬ 
glyphs, as in 

Hieroglyphic Cuneiform 

Misu (p. 32) Misi 

Intilimi (p. 36) Indilimma 

tirsa (p. 10) sirasu (but cf. dvpao s) 

From occurrences of the divine name Gupappis in the dative(?) 
as gu-'pd-'pi-d (p. 55) and gu-pd-pi-pi-a (A 6:6)' it appears that dou¬ 
bled (properly, intensified) consonants may be represented by either a 
single or a double writing. 2 

Double consonances may and doubtless do occur frequently, even 
though the writing perforce indicates a succession of single consonants 
each followed by a vowel. 

1 Cf. similar variations in nom. and acc. forms, pp. 48 and 55. 

2 In spite of a strong tendency to single writing in the Semitic group of 
alphabetically written languages, oven there double writings sometimes occur; 
cf. Guidi, “Summarium grammatieae Arabicae meridionalis,” Le Museon, 
XXXIX (1926), 4, § 6. 
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HISTORICAL RESULTS 

Monuments bearing Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions have been 
found scattered over a wide area. The territory involved extends in a 
long strip from Sipylos on the western coast of Asia Minor eastward 
through the heart of that region, coming rather nearer to the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea on the south than to the Black Sea on the north and con¬ 
tinuing into North Syria between Marash and Hamath. Outside of 
this area such inscriptions have been found in only two places, Assur 
and Babylon. The Assur lead strips, containing probably business 
letters, come presumably from a country abounding in that metal, 
that is, from eastern Asia Minor. In favor of this supposition is the 
fact that the characters of the so-called Kara Burun inscription 
(CE V), from that part of Asia Minor, bear the closest resemblance to 
those of the Assur lead strips. 1 Mention of the city of JJalpa in two 
inscriptions, one on a bowl (Assur 8), the other on a stela (M II), 
shows that they originated at that old and important capital of a North 
Syrian state, though both of them were found at Babylon. Another 
Hittite inscription from Babylon (M I) proves its origin by men¬ 
tioning Karkus, the city-god of Carchemish. These last three inscrip¬ 
tions were evidently carried off to Babylon by victorious armies. 

The large area over which Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions are 
found suggests that they cover a long period of time also. We cannot 
believe that the people who used them could quickly conquer such an 
area as that from Sipylos to Hamath, especially since there is a lack 
of historical documents and no such considerable conquest could have 
taken place without leaving an echo in the records of neighboring 
peoples. The oldest datable hieroglyphic inscriptions, the seals of Sup- 
piluliuma and Arnuwantas, 2 show that already in their day, in the 

1 Or the strips may have been written in Assur in the style of eastern Asia 
Minor by a merchant of that region who had migrated to Assur. 

2 For the use of hieroglyphs at Boghaz Koi cf. H. H. von dor Osten, “Four Sculp¬ 
tures from Marash,” Metropolitan Museum, Studies, \l (1929/30), 112-32, and F.W. 
von Bissing, “Zur Datierung und Entstehung der chetitischen Bilderschrift,” 
Filologu biedribas raksti (Riga), 1930, p. G7. Hieroglyphic legends on Boghaz Koi tab¬ 
lets are published in JRAS, 1912, pp. 1029-38 (bySayce), and inKUB,VU, Pl.l (cf. 
ibid., p. 39), and KUB, XXV, PI. 35 (cf. ibid., p. 81). 
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13th century b.c., the people who used this writing were firmly estab¬ 
lished in Asia Minor. The fact that Hittite kings used hieroglyphic 
writing at home and the far different cuneiform for international corre¬ 
spondence can be explained by one of two suppositions only: (1) the 
hieroglyphic was the national Hittite writing, locally used at first 
along with the cuneiform writing, afterward supplanted entirely by 
the latter; or (2) the hieroglyphic writing was used only by the peoples 
inhabiting the southern part of the great Hittite Empire and oc¬ 
casionally by the kings of gattusa§. Since regular hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions have not been found among the Hittite archives of Boghaz 
Koi, I am inclined to accept the second supposition. I should like, 
however, to point out the high degree of culture evidenced by the use 
of hieroglyphic by Hittite kings. A more cultured people never uses 
for its own purposes the writing of a less cultured people unless, as in 
this case, the writing is either older or is used by many inhabitants 
of its territory. 

When Hittite hieroglyphic writing was introduced into Asia Minor 
is uncertain. The fact that it was rarely used in the kingdom of gatti 
proper does not prove, however, that at that time, i.e., 15th to 12th 
century b.c., it was not used in southern Asia Minor. In opposition 
to the general opinion, I believe that the most splendid period of our 
hieroglyphs fell in the few centuries before the coming of those bar¬ 
barians who about 1200 b.c. destroyed the Hittite Empire and forced 
many of the peoples of southern Asia Minor to seek refuge in Syria. 
The exiles took with them their national writing. Between the 10th 
and the 8th century b.c. there was a second period of splendor for 
the Hittite hieroglyphs, represented mostly by inscriptions of in¬ 
dividual city-states such as Marash, Carchemish, and Hamath. That 
Hittite hieroglyphic' was still written in Syria and Asia Minor in the 
7th century b.c. is shown by the finding of a few seals with Hittite 
characters at Khorsabad, ancient Dur-Sarrukin, a city built by King 
Sargon II of Assyria. 1 

The presence of division marks and name tangs seems to me to be 
characteristic of relatively late inscriptions. The common impression 
that inscriptions in relief are older than those which are incised cannot 

1 Cf. M XXXIX. A seal very similar to M XXXIX 9 was found recently by 
Professor Chiera during his excavations at the palace of Sargon in Khorsabad. 
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be wholly justified, for the North Syrian inscriptions in relief are 
surely late. 

We reach safer ground when we speak about the origin of Hittite 
hieroglyphic writing. On the one hand, it is certain that no oriental 
influence is present. Neither the boustrophedon arrangement of the 
lines nor the method of writing closed syllables can be explained as 
borrowed from Egyptian or cuneiform writing. On the other hand, 
these two important characteristics agree very well with two scripts 
of the western branch of the Mediterranean group—the Cretan picto- 
graphs and the Cypriote syllabary. 

It would appear that our hieroglyphic writing uses some two hun¬ 
dred and twenty signs, consisting of two sorts. Some fifty-six are 
phonetic signs which are only occasionally ideographic; the rest have 
ideographic values only. The syllables represented by the phonetic 
signs all end in vowels, exactly as in the Cypriote syllabary. The 
latter was used at first for the autochthonous language only, but this 
was afterward entirely supplanted by the Greek language, in which 
most of the known inscriptions in Cypriote writing were composed. 
When I discovered this strange coincidence between the Cypriote and 
Hittite syllabaries, I immediately looked to see whether the signs in 
these two systems might not also agree with each other. Close exami¬ 
nation of the Cypriote signs and variants 1 led to the conclusion that, 
although certain forms in these two systems resemble each other, there 
cannot be any borrowing by the Hittite from the Cypriote or vice 
versa. The values of identical signs in the two systems are always 
different; in fact, out of all the signs of the Hittite syllabary, among the 
thirty or so about the values of which I feel no doubts, I could find not 
one case of both pictographic and phonetic agreement with the corre¬ 
sponding Cypriote sign. Thus it appears very clearly that, if there 
was borrowing, it must have come about indirectly. 

The Cypriote syllabary no doubt originated in the West. Two cases 
in which Cypriote forms accidentally agree with cuneiform characters 
do not prove anything against that origin, for the Cypriote syllabary 
as a whole differs far too much in principle from the cuneiform system 
to permit assumption of any real connection between these two 

1 Cf. esp. the great table opposite p. 80 in Hermann Collitz, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialekl-Imchriften (Gottingen, 1884). 
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scripts. On the other hand, there is a real link, through the Cypro- 
Minoan signs, between the Cypriote syllabary and Cretan writing in 
both its hieroglyphic and its two linear forms. 1 But since unfortunate¬ 
ly the Cretan writing is still undeciphered, we are not in position to 
prove that in addition to using some of the same pictures for their 
signs these two scripts are based on the same general principles. 

Led by the connection between Cypriote and Hittite on the one 
hand and between Cypriote and Cretan on the other, I started to 
compare the Hittite and Cretan signs and was astonished to discover 
many correspondences not only in the objects represented, but also 
in their forms and in characteristic details. For instance, the Cretan 
and Hittite forms of Nos. 6, 10, 12, 13, 17, 27, 31, 32, and 39 in my 
table are entirely identical. It is interesting also to note the selfsame 
variations in Nos. 7 and 8. The pictures of a hippocamp (No. 19) and 
of a ship (No. 38) are very important, since they prove that the people 
who invented the ancestor of both Cretan and Hittite writing must 
have resided near the sea. These and other very instructive corre¬ 
spondences in form tend to show that the Cretan and the Hittite 
hieroglyphs had without doubt one and the same origin. 2 

The language of the hieroglyphic inscriptions offers more of a prob¬ 
lem. As a basis for comparison between our language and all others 
which might bear upon it, I listed in two tables (see pp. 60-61) all the 
particles so far known from the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
formation of the particles is so distinctive that we should be able to 
find any correspondences available in cuneiform or Greek script, in 
spite of uncertainties as to the values of individual hieroglyphs, merely 
by comparing the untransliterated hieroglyphic groups and observing 
their systematic arrangement. I looked for similar particles in all the 
possible languages of Europe and Asia, and after long and tedious 
search I have to admit that they do not exist in any language known 
to us. Some languages are well enough known for comparison, even 
though we do not understand them. Among such languages which had 
to be discarded were Etruscan, Lydian, Lycian, Proto-Hatti (also 

1 Sir Arthur J. Evans, Scripla Minoa, I (1909), 68-77. From this passage 
are taken the Cretan signs illustrated on our p. 81. 

2 Moreover, the god Tarku is mentioned in a pre-Hellenic inscription from 
Praisos, Crete. Cf. Fritz Schachermeyr, Elruskische Fruhgesehichle (Berlin, 
1929), p. 237. 
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because prefixal), gurri-Mitannian, JJaldian, and Elamite. 1 I hesitat¬ 
ed longest over the Hittite language known from the Boghaz Koi in¬ 
scriptions, but even there I could not find similar formations. 

Two languages, Luvi and Palai, either of which might be regarded 
as possibly identical with that of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, are 
still too little known to enable us to say anything definite about their 
linguistic connections. Friedrich in a brief article concerning the ele¬ 
ment - muwa , 2 basing his argument on the distribution of personal 
names containing it, concluded that the language of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions is Luvi. Though the argument is very weak and question¬ 
able, I have no objection to it. Luvi is known to be an early dialect of 
the Hittite language and more under the influence of neighboring 
Asianic languages than its Hittite sister proper. Since most of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions come from a period three or four centuries 
later, it would not be surprising if the Luvi language had acquired in 
the course of time many influences from other groups of languages. 
But it is all theory. All we can do at present is to await with eagerness 
the publication of the Luvi texts from the Boghaz Koi archives. Then 
we may have safer ground for comparisons. 

The hieroglyphic language presents a mixture of forms explicable 
on the one hand by Indo-European analogies but having on the other 
hand characteristics of the so-called Caucasian or Asianic group of 
languages. Indo-European features are: (1) the personal pronoun of 
the first person ime(a), “I”; (2) the possessive pronouns meas, “mine,” 
tas, “thine,” sas, “his,” nas, “our”; (3) the verbal endings -ta, -sta, 
-stari; (4) the case endings nominative -s, dative -a, and accusative -n. 
On the other hand the following features must be considered strictly 
Caucasian: (1) the genitive case ending -wa, -pa; (2) the genitive- 
possessive formation -was; (3) the formation of the particles. In view of 
the Indo-European and Caucasian influences apparent in these hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, I had to conclude that both of those groups had 
participated in their evolution. Probably an originally Indo-European 
language was gradually affected by neighboring Caucasian languages 
until it became a mixture without any definite linguistic affiliation. 

1 The Cypriote language could not be considered because its possessive ends in 
-okos in contrast to the ending -was found in our inscriptions. Cf. F. Bork, “Die 
Sprache von Alasija,” Mitteilungen derAUorienlalischen GesellschafljY 1 (1930), 16. 

1 Johannes Friedrich, “Zu den kleinasiatischen Personennamen mit dem Ele¬ 
ment muwa,” KAF, I (1930), 374 f. 
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Because of the great area over which Hittite hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions have been found, some scholars have suspected that more than 
one language is represented in them. 1 My complete concordance shows 
clearly, however, that their vocabulary is a unit and that only one 
language is used throughout. Even dialectal differences are very few, 
as far as I could observe. The spelling Karkameasa from Guriin in 
Asia Minor (CE XVI: 2) contrasts with the usual Karkamesawa from 
Carchemish. The ideogram for “king” plus the ending -i (II M 
XXXIII c :4), a unique combination, is possibly a dialectal variation; 
or it may represent the simple stem expressing the nominative without 
the ordinary ending -s (cf. p. 54). 

If the language of the hieroglyphic inscriptions is a dialect of the 
cuneiform Hittite, the latter may assist us to trace the history of the 
hieroglyphic writing. Other systems of writing, such as the Egyptian, 
show that phonetic sign values are wont to develop according to the 
principle of acrophony. For example, if the picture of a foot in the 
Hittite hieroglyphic writing is pronounced pa, then the word for 
“foot” in the language of the people who invented that writing began 
presumably with pa. Now such a word, in the form parihas, exists in 
Hittite cuneiform. 2 Again, the value te, written with a picture of the 
hairy back of the head, is derived from tetanus, “hair.” 3 Our ka, one 
of the hand signs, suggests the word kalulupas, “finger(??).” 4 Per¬ 
haps the value °a which I have found for the picture of a head is to be 
connected with fjalanta, “head.” 5 The value ki, pictured by the sole of 
the foot, seems related to kissaras . 6 This word, however, means 
“hand” (originally used for both the sole of the foot and the palm of 
the hand?). Analogous illustrations might be multiplied, were it not 
wiser to avoid comparisons between hieroglyphic sign values not yet 
fully established and the vocabulary of a language still as incompletely 
understood as the cuneiform-written Hittite of Boghaz Koi. 7 

1 E.g., Sayce in JRAS, 1927, p. 713. 

2 Sayce, “Additions to the List of Names of Parts of the Body in Hittite,” 
RA, XXVII (1930), 166. 

3 Sayce, “The Names of the Parts of the Body in Hittite,” ibid., XXIV (1927), 
124, and J. Friedrich in MAOG, IV (1928), 55. 

* Language, IV (1928), 127. 5 Sayce, RA, XXIV (1927), 124. 6 Ibid. 

1 Besides the acrophonic principle, an artificial development in the nature 
of phonetic dissimilation may appear in the group of four hand signs which in¬ 
clude the sound n and in the three “stroke” signs which I have interpreted as 
containing r or y. 
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ET 

X 

51 
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Ideograms Explained 



1 Curved tips on this sign are to be seen in A15&*. 

2 For other ideograms of relationship cf. p. 64. 
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(a title) 

74 
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to 

74 
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57 
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make 

59 
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ei . 

here?? 

68 
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I 
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mal) 

47 
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(a title) 

71 
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carved? 

71 
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mine 

57 
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our 
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58, 69 
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(an adverb) 

58 
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and 

02 
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his 

58 ■ 




s ilia . 

build? 

70 





* The x means an unknown letter. 
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PREFACE 

Owing to my preoccupation with Inscriptions from Alishar and 
Vicinity, I was unable to work on the second part of my Hittite Hiero¬ 
glyphs for a period of over two years. This was more fortunate than 
otherwise. For when in 1934 I resumed work on the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphs, I could do so entirely uninfluenced and unprejudiced by old 
ideas. Naturally, I could not follow in the footsteps of those scholars 
who were then busy making extensive translations of various Hittite 
inscriptions, because I felt that the phonetic structure on which their 
translations rested was much too frail. It was evident that the read¬ 
ings of the phonetic signs would have to be settled before the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions could safely be interpreted. 

The present study is, therefore, dedicated to the reading of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic signs. Problems connected with the interpreta¬ 
tion of the language have been touched upon but rarely, and then 
only when necessary to illuminate the reading of individual signs. 
In the section entitled “The Question of the Syllabary” I hope to 
have settled once for all the problem of the general character of the 
Hittite syllabary. The principle that double consonants are not ex¬ 
pressed in the writing is of little importance. Of greater consequence 
in understanding the grammatical structure is the discovery of 
nasalization. May it not suffer the same fate as did my syllabic 
theory, which in the beginning was criticized severely by some 
scholars, only to be quietly accepted by them later. The whole study 
is preceded by a bibliography of works on the Hittite hieroglyphs 
which have appeared since 1932. Since the bibliography in HH, I, has 
met with a favorable reception, this supplementary bibliography is 
presented in the hope that it also may be of help to scholars who wish 
to orient themselves in the Hittite hieroglyphic field. 

The list of syllabic signs in the frontispiece of Part II as compared 
with that of Part I, besides being brought up to date, presents the 
following changes: (1) the forms of the signs are always cursive and 
are taken mostly from the Assur lead strips; (2) the signs are arranged 

vii 
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viii Preface 

in groups following the order used in various Hittite cuneiform studies. 
The twelve unread syllables include some for which values could be 
suggested but not proved. My new reconstruction of the syllabary 
is based on the firm conviction that there was no homophony or 
polyphony in Hittite hieroglyphic writing and that no distinction 
was made between voiced and voiceless consonants. It shows too my 
belief in a four-vowel system in the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

To Professor Arnold Walther for constant help in questions re¬ 
lated to Bogazkoy Hittite, to Dr. T. George Allen for his valuable 
help on editorial matters, and to Mrs. R. T. Hallock for her master¬ 
ful drawings of hieroglyphic signs I offer my sincerest thanks. 


Ignace J. Gelb 
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SYMBOLS 

Parentheses inclose syllables, single or in groups, which serve as 
phonetic complements of ideograms, e.g., Karka(ka)-me-, umeni(me- 
ni)-. Absence of parentheses around syllables following ideograms im¬ 
plies uncertainty as to how many syllables represent phonetic com¬ 
plements and how many are to be read independently. Brackets indi¬ 
cate lost signs; question marks, uncertain readings; ( ), emendations. 

Ideograms the pronunciations of which are unknown are transliter¬ 
ated with X, or are represented by their translations (if known) within 
quotation marks. The “ideogram mark,” the hieroglyphic symbol 3 c 
which often follows ideograms to indicate that they are such, is in¬ 
cluded in the transliterations if present in the original text. A small x 
stands for an unread syllabic sign or for an unknown element, either 
vowel or consonant, in such a sign. Thus rx represents a syllable con¬ 
sisting of r followed by an unidentified vowel. 

Common determinatives are indicated by small superior roman 
letters as follows: 

c city 1 land, country 

d deity m masc. name (cuneiform) 

f fem. name (cuneiform) " personal name 

The English terms for other determinatives, and even for “city” and 
“land” when following the name, are spelled in full. 


xm 
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THE WRITING 

Additional General Observations 

THE QUESTION OF THE SYLLABARY 

For more than three years I have been waiting patiently for some¬ 
one to open the discussion concerning the most important result of my 
work on the decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing, namely 
the establishment of the syllabic character of the phonetic signs, which 
are related in system to the Cypriote syllabary. 1 Thus far only two 
scholars, Albright 2 and Hrozny’, 3 have expressed themselves in favor 
of my theory; all the rest either have passed over it superficially in 
their reviews or have avoided the subject. Characteristic of the former 
attitude is the remark of Meriggi: 

Sur les id6es de l’auteur concernant le caract&re des “syllabes” qui seraient 
toujours “ouvertes” (pa, ta, mi, etc., et jamais ap, at, kar, etc.) et sur sa 
comparaison avec le syllabaire chypriote et l’6criture cr&oise, je ne veux pas 
rdp^ter ici ce que j’en ai d6j&, dit (OLZ ’32, col. 562 sv.), sauf mon avis, que 
la comparaison est d’une part pr6matur6e et de l’autre trop superficielle. 4 

These two expressions “pr6matur6o” and “superficielle” are the 
cause of my writing this section, the purpose of which is to settle once 
for all the character of the Hittite syllabary. In the following pages I 
shall try to bring forth in an “orthodox” way the complete proof for 
my syllabic theory. No new facts in favor of this theory are presented. 
The few pages which take the place of the few sentences in my earlier 

1 HH, I, 3 and 15 f. 

2 AJSL, XLIX (1932), 62: “We are, therefore, a priori, obliged to admit the 
extreme probability of Gelb’s conclusions with regard to the extent and the nature 
of the Hittite syllabary.’’ 

3 IHH, p. 99: “Les valeurs syllabiques se composent toujours, autant que je 
vois, d’une consonne et d’une voyelle, celle-ci venant en second lieu (na, ta, etc.; 
cf. Gelb, 1. c. 15).” Since Hrozny accepts without discussion my syllabic theory, he 
is liable to be criticized, just as much as I am, for having accepted a theory which 
allegedly has never been proved. Therefore Hrozny’s study, even though it gives 
me great satisfaction to know that he is aligning himself in favor of the syllabic 
theory, cannot counterbalance the attacks of other scholars against it. 

< RHA, II (1932-34), 5. 
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2 The Writing 

presentation of it are only the result of the “orthodox” method, which 
does not allow of “jumps” in thinking, however slight and easy they 
may be. The facts here presented are for the most part already well 
known to the great majority of my readers. But I must repeat them 
in order to avoid possible later criticism for having omitted some im¬ 
portant point in my argumentation. 

That the so-called “Hittite hieroglyphic” monuments found over 
the large area extending from the western part of Asia Minor to 
southern Syria represent a writing no longer calls forth any discus¬ 
sion, even though no scholars have yet tried to prove the characters to 
be such, and not simple pictures used for ornamental or symbolic 
purposes. The fact is, however, that doubt formerly did exist in re¬ 
spect to the cuneiform and the Egyptian hieroglyphic, which for a 
long time had been considered by many scholars as merely ornamen¬ 
tal or symbolic. For the cuneiform, compare Hyde, Hist, relig. vet. 
Pers. (1700), page 527: “Me autem judice, non sunt litterae, nee pro 
litteris intendebantur, sed fuerunt solius ornatus causa.” l Con¬ 

cerning the symbolic value of the Egyptian hieroglyphs compare 
Athanasius Kircher, Sphinx Mystagoga (Amstelodami, 1676), e.g. 
page 20 b: “. . . . certum est, Obeliscos singulos, uti diversa exhibe- 
bant, sic diversis Symbolis, diversoque eorundem contextu fuisse in- 
signitos.” 

Evidently modem scholars have overlooked this basic link in the 
great chain of facts leading toward decipherment of the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. It is quite possible that at some time in the future, 
when we feel ourselves definitely on the road toward a complete de¬ 
cipherment, some of them may become aware of this oversight. Then 
they will try to show that all previous decipherment is faulty because 
evidence of fundamental importance is lacking, namely that the 
Hittite monuments in question actually represent writing and not 
mere ornamentation. To avoid such a situation we may refute all 
possible future objections by saying that the Hittite hieroglyphic 
monuments represent a writing because they present consecutively 
various characters arranged as in many other systems of writing. 
These characters cannot have a merely decorative purpose because 
they lack the necessary symmetry. 

1 Quotation from C. Fossey, Manuel d'assyriologie, I (Paris, 1904), 86 f. 
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General Observations 3 

If the Hittite monuments represent a writing, this writing must 
naturally consist of signs; and signs are usually divided into two 
classes: ideographic signs, which represent an idea, not necessarily a 
sound, and convey a message to the eye, not to the ear; and phonetic 
ones, which always represent a sound and convey a message to the 
ear as well as to the eye. Such writing must serve as the instrument of 
a language, and language consists of words organized in some well 
established order. By combining these two premises, one quite simply 
and naturally arrives at the conclusion that this writing consists of 
words expressed by signs, either ideographic or phonetic. 

In the most primitive stage of ideographic writing, every single 
sign represents one certain idea; in more highly developed writings, 
two or more signs represent a more complicated idea, usually an ab¬ 
straction. Thus, for instance, a creature wearing an apron and stand¬ 
ing on two feet might represent the type homo sapiens. The same 
human being with a calamus in his hand and spectacles on his nose 
might symbolize a scholar. Two scholars, similarly depicted, standing 
face to face, might easily represent the abstract idea of discussion, 
disaccord, quarrel. Now what is to be done if it is desired to express 
only one of the meanings, such as the polite word “disaccord,” rather 
than “quarrel”? This problem arose long ago and was solved in the 
following manner: Two scholars would be shown standing face to 
face and a picture of a cord would be added (supposing that the 
ancient writers had had the word “cord”), representing of course only 
the sound “cord,” not the idea of “cord” meaning “string.” Such a 
sign is usually called a phonetic complement because by means of its 
sound it gives the clew to the reading of an ideographic sign. In later 
periods ideographic-phonetic signs often lost entirely their ideographic 
values and acquired the definite phonetic values so necessary in repre¬ 
senting personal names and abstract ideas. 

During the last sixty years many scholars have made attempts to 
read the signs of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing. Some have made 
lists of explained signs, while others have tried to count all the signs 
used in the writing. The method is quite simple: one lists the signs 
representing parts of the body, animals, plants, and objects and ar¬ 
rives at the number of, let us say, 220 signs. But nobody before me 
has seemed willing to go one step farther and count all the phonetic 
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signs separately from the ideograms. This procedure is not much more 
complicated than that just described. If a list is made of words used 
in the Hittite hieroglyphic writing, it will very soon be seen that some 
of the signs appear only at the beginning of a word and are never 
used as grammatical endings. In most cases the words can be sepa¬ 
rated easily because during certain periods the sign J( was used to 
separate words from one another. In a word consisting of five signs, 
then, the first sign, or the first two signs, or at the most the first three, 
may be assumed to represent the ideogram, but the fourth and fifth 
signs can represent only the phonetic values which aid in the reading 
of the preceding ideogram. If, in counting, all ideograms are disre¬ 
garded and all signs which appear in the fourth and following positions 
are put down on paper, the result derived will be astounding: In all 
the Hittite hieroglyphic writing no more than fifty-seven 1 phonetic signs 
are used. 

Even to a person who has studied only superficially the history of 
writing this number alone speaks for itself: Hittite writing, disregard¬ 
ing the ideograms, cannot be alphabetic because a much smaller num¬ 
ber of signs would suffice if it were; and it cannot be syllabic in the 
same sense as is Assyrian cuneiform because the number of signs 
would have to reach at least two hundred to express all the various 
open and closed syllables. But if this writing is not alphabetic, it 
must be syllabic; and, if it is syllabic, its nature must be such as to 
permit of expressing all the sounds in the Hittite language by means 
of the smallest possible number of signs. There exist two syllabic 
writings in which the number of signs approximates most closely that 
in the Hittite hieroglyphs: the Cypriote syllabary with fifty-four 
signs and the Japanese with forty-eight. Both of them disregard, at 
least in writing, the distinction between voiced and voiceless con¬ 
sonants and use only signs expressing a vowel alone or a consonant 
plus a vowel. The comparison with the Cypriote syllabary is especial- 

1 In HH, I, 3 and 15, I recognized only fifty-six syllabic signs in the Hittite 
writing. The new number of fifty-seven includes all the syllabic signs in general 
use but omits a few signs of local importance at Topada and Kayseri. This number 
is subject to possible increase or decrease by one or two. In view of the fact that 
some of the signs given separately in the frontispiece may be merely variant forms 
of a single sign, I favor the second possibility. 
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ly instructive because from it conclusions can be drawn, not only con¬ 
cerning the similarity of the Cypriote and Hittite systems, but also 
about the common origin of these two writings in relation to that 
of the third writing of the same group, the as yet undeciphered 
Cretan. 

It is not necessary to adduce any additional proofs to substantiate 
my theory about the character of the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary. 
The number of signs, fifty-seven, in itself precludes the possibility of 
any other explanation. Although the works and articles which have 
appeared during the last few years have been concerned largely with 
proving or disproving the values of a great number of phonetic signs, 
until now not a single sign has been proved to have a value consist¬ 
ing of a vowel plus a consonant or of a consonant plus a vowel plus a 
consonant. 

“Premature” my syllabic theory was called. Nevertheless, the fact 
that this theory has had a definite bearing upon the results of work on 
Hittite problems since the appearance of my Hittite Hieroglyphs, I, is 
shown clearly by comparison of the list of signs explained by Meriggi 
at the end of his article in OLZ, XXXVI (1933), 73-86, with an 
earlier list of explained signs in his article in ZA, XXXIX (1930), 
176-78. Each of the thirty-eight signs in this new list, with one doubt¬ 
ful exception (No. 8; cf., however, p. 23 of the present study), has a 
phonetic value consisting of either a vowel alone or a consonant plus 
a vowel! The same is true if one compares the signs explained recently 
by Bossert in his various articles in AOF, Volumes VIII-IX, with the 
signs discussed in his earlier SantaS und Kupapa (Leipzig, 1932). No 
serious-minded scholar can fail to see the unmentioned influence of 
my syllabic theory upon the reading of the phonetic signs during the 
last few years. The reason why all the values for all the signs recently 
discussed conform without exception to my syllabic theory is clear. 
My theory, though officially unaccepted, has induced scholars to 
accept as final always only those values which are in accord with it. 
Mere determination of the values of individual signs cannot and will 
not provide any new proofs for this theory. Every new value which 
becomes established can only confirm the syllabic theory, which was 
proved already in my first work. 
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DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

Examples of Hittite hieroglyphic spellings equivalent to non- 
Hittite spellings with double consonants are here listed: 

1. Wa-\-ra-pa-la-wa-, x the name of a king of Tyana, 2 corresponds 
exactly to m Ur-pal-la-a of cuneiform sources. The Greek form of this 
name is OvpiraXos, cited after Bossert by Meriggi (OLZ, XXXVI 
[1933], 78). 3 Compare also 'Opfia\i<T<yrivi\, the name of a district 
in Asia Minor, 4 and hieroglyphic warpali x (vM J r ra-pa-li)-sa : ‘ (I M 
XXI:2) with Hittite cuneiform warpalM, “strong.” 6 

2. n Mu-wa-tx-li-, the name of a king of Marash, 7 corresponds exact¬ 
ly in form to Hittite cuneiform ,m Mu-wa-tal-W, s m Mu-wa-ta-al-li, 9 
m Mu-wa-at-ta-al-li, l<> and m Mu-ut-ta-al-li, u and to Assyrian m Mu-lal-li, 
m Mvt-tal-lu, and m Mut-tal-lum. li The Greek forms of this personal 
name are MoraXis, 13 MouraXijs, 13 MoraX^s, 14 and McraXts. 16 

3. The personal name Ku-ku-la-na on a Hittite seal bought at 
Smyrna 16 is the same as m Ku-ku-la-a-nu, m Ku-ku-la-ni/nu, m Ku-kul- 
la-ni/nu, m Ku-kul-la-a-ni, and similar forms known from Late As¬ 
syrian business documents. 17 Compare also Ku-ku~la-num and its 
variants in the Cappadocian tablets. 18 

1 All new readings of the phonetic signs are discussed on pp. 12-36 under the 
respective signs. 

5 For the references, reading, and identification cf. Bossert, SuK, pp. 27 ff. 

! His reference to “Sardis, VII, 2 S. 97” should read “Sardis, VI, 2 S. 97.” 

4 Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen (3d ed.; Braunschweig, 
1884), p. 1068. 

‘ Messerschmidt’s copy should be corrected thus after my collation. 

* Hrozny in AOr, IV (1932), 115, and Ehelolf in KAF, I (1930), 160. 

7 Examples given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 140. 

• Cf., e.g., BKS, VIII, 80:1. 11 Cf., e.g., BKS, IX, 148:9. 

•Cf., e.g., KBo, I, 19 obv. 11. ls Tallqvi8t, p. 142. 

10 Cf., e.g., BKS, IX, 126:11. 15 Sundwall, p. 159. 

14 Sachau in ZA, VII (1892), 99. 

15 Pape-Benseler, op. cit., p. 967, and Sayee in JRAS, 1931, pp. 429-31. 

16 D. G, Hogarth, Hittite Seals (Oxford, 1920), No. 326, and Sayee in PSBA, 
XXX (1908), 220. 

17 Tallqvist, pp. 110 f. 

13 F. J. Stephens, Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscriptions of Cappadocia 
(New Haven, 1928), p. 52. 
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4. The name of a king of Hamath, U 4 -ra-fyi-li-na-, 1 is preserved in 

the Assyrian inscriptions in the forms m Ir-fyu-li-e-ni, m Ir-}yurli-na/ni, 
and But the same name occurs in Nuzi as m Ur-fya-li- 

en-ni (Harvard Semitic Museum, Nuzi 652:5; unpublished). 

5. Ka-ka-a, a personal name on a lead strip from Assur (c Vo 3), 
has been compared by Bossert 3 with a feminine name, Ka/cicas, cited 
by Sundwall, p. 93. However, the name Kakkas occurs as a “Lall- 
wort” with or without gemination everywhere in the Near East in 
such personal names as ! Ga-ga-a, i Ga-ga , 6 Ka-ka-a, 8 m Ka-ka- :i , 7 
Kaxas, 8 and in the divine names d Ga-ga 9 and d Ka-ak-ka. ia 

6. n3 A-sa-tu-wa-kif-ma-i-sa, the name of a king of Carchemish, 
probably occurs as m As-ta-ku-um-me in Assyrian documents (cf. pp. 
15 and 20). 

7. The city ffa-ra-na-, often mentioned in Hittite hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions, corresponds exactly to Jfarrana (cf. p. 26). 

8. On the possible equation of the geographic name Su?-tu-ma-ni- 
a-na with Su-tu-um-ma-na-aS compare page 32. 

9. On the connection between Hittite hieroglyphic fj.i-pa+ra- and 
Hittite cuneiform fyippara-, “captive,” see page 17. 

10. On Wa+rx-wa-ni = Arawanni compare page 29. 

The ten examples just discussed 11 show clearly that in cases where 

1 References given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 164. 

2 Tallqvist, p. 102. 

3 AOF, VIII (1932-33), 143. Bossert’s statement that gemination is used very 
rarely in Hittite hieroglyphic texts, although it might be called cautious, is not 
true. Where can Bossert attest any case whatsoever of gemination in Hittite 
hieroglyphs? 

4 Tallqvist, p. 79, and Neubabylonisches Namenbuch, p. 62. 

5 E. Huber, Die Personennamen in den Keilschrifturkunden aus der Zeit der 
Konige von Ur und Nisin (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 86 and 172. 

3 Arthur Ungnad, Babylonian Letters of the Hammurapi Period (Publications of 
the Babylonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, VII [Phila¬ 
delphia, 1915]), 51:1. 

7 A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Mur ash'd Sons of Nippur Doled in the 
Reign of Darius II (424-404 B.C.) (Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Series A: Cuneiform Texts, X [Philadelphia, 1904]), 66:4. 

8 Pape-Benseler, op. cit., p. 594. 

* Deimel, Pantheon, No. 424. 10 Ibid., No. 1627. 

u Cf. also hu-ba = l}ubba (p. 18) and possibly sa-li = salli (p. 30). 
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double consonants are written either in Greek or in cuneiform only 
single consonants are given in the hieroglyphs. Since examples to the 
contrary are entirely lacking, the following principle may be formu¬ 
lated: Double consonants are never expressed in Hittite hieroglyphic 
writing. This principle should not astonish anyone who recalls that 
double consonants are not expressed in Old Akkadian or Old As¬ 
syrian cuneiform writing, in Semitic alphabets, in Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs, or in Cypriote. 

VOICED AND VOICELESS CONSONANTS 

The fact that the Hittite syllabary consists of only fifty-seven signs 
precludes any possibility of distinction between voiced and voiceless 
consonants in the Hittite hieroglyphic writing. To those who prefer 
concrete proofs to theories and logical deductions, the following ex¬ 
amples may speak for themselves: 

The sign ka is used to express both k and g. Thus k is shown in 
hieroglyphic Mu-se-ka-, Assyrian cuneiform MuSka or Muski, Hebrew 
Msk, classical M6<rxoi (p. 19), 1 and in hieroglyphic d Ma-ru-ta-ka-sa, 
Hebrew Merodakh, Akkadian Marduk (p. 30). The consonant g is 
shown in hieroglyphic n Sa-ka-e+ra-sa, Assyrian cuneiform Sangara, 
Sangar, or Sagara (p. 13). 2 

The sign ku is used to express both k and g. Thus k is shown in 
hieroglyphic Ku-ku-la-na, Assyrian cuneiform Kukulani/u (p. 6). 3 
The consonant g is shown in hieroglyphic Ku+ra-ku-ma-, Assyrian 
cuneiform Gurgume (p. 21), and in hieroglyphic Se-ku+ra-, As¬ 
syrian cuneiform Sagura or Saguri, modern S&jtir (p. 21). 

The sign pa is used to express both p and b. Thus p is shown in 
hieroglyphic ,ituu " Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-sa,* Assyrian cuneiform Panammft, 

1 See E. Dhorme in Syria, XIII (1932), 39. 

J Tallqvist, p. 192.—Thus hieroglyphic Karka{ka)-me- (p. 19) can express k, 
as in Egyptian Krkmh (and QrqniS), Hebrew Krkmk, or g, as in cuneiform Gar- 
games or Kargames (also Karkamis). Bossert’s tjargamus (SuK, p. 22) does not 
belong here. 

»Hieroglyphic d X«* w * llow -po-pa-, Greek Ku/3^9ij, Hittite cuneiform Kupapa-, 
and Assyrian Gubaba (p. 21) show the interchange of k and g on the one hand and 
p and b on the other. 

4 By ‘ ‘lituus” I designate the sign P, following Meriggi (OLZ, XXXV, 562). The 
latter now (WZKM, XLI, 30 and 37, and MVAG, XXXIX, 2 and 13) reads the 
“lituus” sign, certainly incorrectly, as ap. 
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Aramaic Pnmw, Havanas from Asia Minor (p. 22). The consonant b 
is shown in hieroglyphic d Pa-fya-la-ta-se, Semitic Ba c lat (p. 16). 

The sign ta is used to express both t and d. Thus t is shown in 
hieroglyphic A Pa-fya-la-ta-se, Semitic Badat (p. 16). The consonant d 
is shown in d Ma-ru-la-ka-sa, Semitic Marduk, Merodakh (p. 30). 

NASALIZATION 

A a 

I 5 

In heretofore accepting Meriggi’s theory that the two oblique 
strokes often found below the signs for a and i indicate a long vowel, 1 
I displayed a great lack of critical judgment. My only consolation lies 
in the fact that such scholars as Bossert, Hrozn£, and others also 
recognize the two strokes as a symbol of length in the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. But are we not presupposing too great a grammatical 
sense on the part of the Hittites? Would it be logical to admit the 
existence of a symbol for vowel length in a writing which originated 
in the second millennium b.c., whereas many highly developed writ¬ 
ings of the same period and even of some later periods in the Near 
East are known to be practically or entirely incapable of coping with 
the problem of designating long vowels? There are no parallels in 
other early writings of the Near East for the alleged existence of a 
special symbol for long vowels in Hittite hieroglyphic writing. 

Another objection to reading a or i with two strokes as a or i, 
respectively, presents itself in such words as, in accordance with the 
common tendency, would have to be transliterated as n ffalpa(pa)- 
ru-ta-a-d-sa in I M XXI:1 or “prince”-a-a-sa in A lla:l and b:l. It 
would be a most unusual case of lack of economy to express long 
vowels by writing long vowels plus simple vowels. For such reasons 
it was evident that another explanation must be sought. 

As has been observed by Bossert (SuK, p. 58), the signs a and i 
with the two oblique strokes do not occur in the earliest monuments 
from Carchemish. Hroznt (IHH, pp. 21 f.) considers these combina¬ 
tions as composed of a or i plus the sign a placed under them. For my 

1 Meriggi himself in ZA, XXXIX (1930), 184, accepted this notion from Peiser. 
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part, I noted that in the early Carchemish monuments the strange 
combinations a-e and i-e often occur, for example in X-a-e-tx (I M 
X:3), -ta-a-e-tx X-a-e (I M XII 1:4), -a-e-ta-pa-wa (I M XIV 7:4), 
?-i-e-pa cU r (I M XII 2:1), i-e X-e (I M XII 2:2), i-e x-i-e (I M XIII 
1:1). Combining this fact with Bossert’s observation that in the early 
Carchemish monuments the signs a and i plus the two strokes do not 
appear, I realized that in the earlier period the combinations a-e and 
i-e were used for these two compound signs. 1 Hrozn^’s conception, 
then, of the origin of the latter has to be modified in that the two 
strokes added below a and i represent not a but e. 

Easy as it had been to explain the origin and development of the 
signs a and i plus the two strokes, it was difficult to determine the 
exact phonetic values of the combinations a-e and i-e. The solution 
came to me through comparison with the Polish language, which has 
two signs, q and g, to express nasal sounds. The Polish q is in origin 
the Latin ae} Just as both Polish and Latin in the Middle Ages used 
this ae combination to express the nasal a, so Hittite hieroglyphic 
writing evidently used a+e and from that combination developed 
the sign a plus two strokes to express a. Similarly it used i+e, from 
which developed the sign i plus two strokes to express the value i. 

It would be impossible to go over the entire Hittite hieroglyphic 
material to show how this newly discovered principle of nasalization 
fits in each case without rewriting practically the whole Hittite gram¬ 
mar. Only a few typical cases of nasalization are discussed here. 

Anyone who reads the translations of Hittite hieroglyphic texts 
made recently by Hrozn^ and Meriggi will be surprised to find how 
often these scholars are forced to recognize accusative plurals or 
neuters in cases where common sense would require the simple ac¬ 
cusative singular. Meriggi in WZKM, XL, 258, could not have failed 
to observe that the combination i-pa-wa-tx wani^^wa-ni)-^ in the 
Restan and other inscriptions expresses the accusative. Because the 
usual -n suffix of the accusative was lacking, he was forced to interpret 

1 Of. the ending -a-e-ti of Carchemish with -a-ta (passim), -ta-a-e-tx possibly 
with wa-larti (II M XXXI) and wa-ta-a-lx (II M LII:3), and -i-e with 4. 

s A. Bruckner, Dziejej^zyka polskiego (Warszawa, 1925), p. 122. 

5 Meriggi reads i-[ba]-wa-\ta AL]TAR-i«j-na4. Hrozny, IHH, p. 259, n. 5, takes 
this noun as plural. 
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his wanal as neuter. In MVAG, XXXIX, 170, he doubtfully proposes 
to consider this noun as a plurale tantum. But since a word wanas 
with personal suffixes exists in the Hittite hieroglyphs, any explana¬ 
tion of it as neuter or plurale tantum is impossible. Its clearest occur¬ 
rence is in the Kara Burun superscription (CE V), which reads wa- 
na-sa rf"|-hi-s£, “the tomb of Wi(?)las.” 1 

The accusative singular ending is written in the following three ex¬ 
amples in four different ways: usali(sa-li)-i-na turpi(lu-\-ra-pi)-na in 
A 4d, usali jC (u-sa-li)-l in A 13d: 9, and usali JC (u-sa-li)-&- in M XXIII 
a 2f. The occurrence of a superfluous nasal sign in front of the ac¬ 
cusative ending -n is paralleled, for example in Lydian inscriptions. 
The interchange of such accusative forms as usalin and usalian is 
known in Hittite cuneiform. 2 Similarly, tuwarse-(tu-wa-\-ra-se)-i (II 
M XXXIII a: 3) and tuwarsa> c (tu-wa-\-ra-sd)-na (ibid.) are equivalent 
forms. 

As has been observed by Hrozn# (IHH, p. 21) the words d Tarhu 

1 All signs are clearly as read above on the squeeze of the Kara Burun inscrip¬ 
tion, which Professor A. T. Olmstead was kind enough to place at my disposal. The 
only questionable point is whether the sign which I read phonetically wit should 
not have rather an ideographic value. On Wilas cf. p. 35. Hrozny, IHH, p. 248, 
reads these signs as It-lu?-nA-sa-Si or BALDA ^ OIN Lumsasf; Meriggi in WZKM, XLI, 
23, and MVAG, XXXIX, 79 and 141, as m Nusla& or AnslaA 

The word wanas or wants —that this is the full reading of the ideogram which 
precedes its phonetic spellings has been proved by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 
14 f.—is translated by Bossert (SuK, p. 84) and Meriggi (WZKM, XL, 258 ff.) 
as “altar.” Evidently neither of them connected this Hittite hieroglyphic word 
with the Lydian vanaf, the meaning of which is fully established by the Aramaic 
translation in the Sardis bilingual text as mfrp (cf. E. Littmann, Sardis, VI, Part 
1, p. 25). Hrozny, IHH, p. 260, rejected the connection of the Hittite with the 
Lydian word, evidently because he did not know at that time that the whole word, 
not merely the phonetic complements of the ideogram, should be read wants. 
The word m'rt 1 means in Aramaic not only simply “cave” or “cavern” or “burial 
cave,” but also “vault,” “tomb” in general (e g., G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions [Oxford, 1903], pp. 131, 242, 308, and 310). Moreover, 
the models of clay houses found at Assur have been explained very plausibly by 
Forrer (HB, pp. 10 f.) as “der toneme Ersatz fur ein richtiges Totenhaus” and 
compared with the Hittite hieroglyphic ideogram. The comparison of the As¬ 
syrian models with the Hittite ideogram necessitates, however, consistent in¬ 
terpretation of both as “Totenhaus.” Therefore Forrer’s explanation of the Hittite 
ideogram as “Denkmal, Stele” cannot be right. 

s Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1933), pp. 168 and 180. 
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($.u)-sa “god”-a-a-sa “king”-<a-a-st in RHA, III, PI. 2:2 and PI. 4:2, 
mean “Tar&uns, the king of the gods.” 1 This -a-sa ending of the geni¬ 
tive plural resembles so closely the nominative and accusative plural 
endings -mi and -nza in Luvian 2 that it can hardly be considered a 
mere coincidence. Likewise the Hittite hieroglyphic imperative pi-a- 
tu (A 13d: 7) finds its exact correspondence in the Hittite cuneiform 
pl-an-du} The personal name A-a-me (Assur f Yo 3) is possibly 
identical with m An-nie-i i or identical in part with m An-mi-ht (KUB 
VII 1 iv:15 and KBo II 6 iv:17 and 23). 

In Hittite hieroglyphic, as in many other writings of Asia Minor, 
nasalization may be expressed by special signs or may be entirely 
unindicated. Thus "IJalpaipc^-ru-ta-a-a-sa (p. 9) as compared with 
cuneiform m Kalparunda lacks nasalization after ru. The personal 
name E-\-ra-nu-wa-ta (CE XVIII a:1) shows no nasalization as com¬ 
pared with cuneiform Arnuwanta or with n Arnu{nu)-wa-a-sa of A 
llb:2. 6 The same is true of n Sd-ka-e-\-ra-sa (A 7h) as compared with 
cuneiform Sangara (p. 8). 


The Syllabary 

Since the readings of the most important signs have already been 
established through the joint efforts of various scholars, it is unneces¬ 
sary to repeat here in complete detail the steps by which such readings 
were reached. Hence the signs are grouped below in the same order 
in which they are tabulated in the frontispiece. 

fl a 

The value a, proved by the occurrence of this sign in the geo¬ 
graphical name A-ma-tu-= Hamath (HH, I, 17), is certain and today 
almost universally accepted. 

1 “Tarfyuns” is my own reading. 

1 Forrer in ZDMG, LXXVI, 217 and 220. 

1 E.g., Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 223. 

4 Vorder as iatische Schrifidenkmaler, I, 91:26; the reading m Ilu-me-i also is 
possible. 

6 The sequence of the signs is not certain. °Arnu(nti)-wa-a-lx-sd-sa also could 
be read. The reading amu of the ideogram is based on comparison with Amu 
^(a+ra-nd)-wa-tpi of A 12:5, where an identical but more elaborate ideogram is 
used. 
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V e 

Although the value e of this sign has been proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt, first by myself (HH, I, 19 and 34 f.) and then by 
Hrozny (IHH, pp. 102 and 311 f.), still both Bossert and Meriggi prefer 
to read it as to. Bossert (AOF, VIII, 138) gives no reason for his read¬ 
ing. Meriggi (OLZ, XXXVI, 76) bases his reading ra on the inter¬ 
change of fya-tu+ra-na (Assur e Vu 8; Meriggi reads ha-lu-r-an) with 
fya-tu-e-sa (Assur e Vu 27). There is, however, small doubt that the e 
of Assur e Vu 27 should be emended to e+ra in conformity with the 
spellings fya-tu-e+ra (Assur a Vo 14, b Vo 11, c Vo 12, etc.) and 
ha-tu-e+ra-sa (Assur f Vu 10). 

Just as the spelling fya-tu-e+ra-sa expresses the word fyaturas, so 
the spelling n Sd-ka-e-\-ra-sa in A 7h (Carchemish) represents Sangara, 
the name of a king of Carchemish. Evidently the sign e in the com¬ 
pound e+ra often has no phonetic value but serves merely as a sup¬ 
port for the sign ra, which never stands by itself. Compare also 
X-\-me-tx+ra-ru (A llc:5) with X+me-tx-e+ra-nu (Assure Vo 32f.), 
warama(wa-e-\-ra-ma)-a (Assur c Ro 10 f. and similarly b Vu 4 f.) 
with wararna v (wa + ra-ma)-e (Assur a Ru 17 f.), iunikala(tu-ni-ka-la )- 
sa (A 3:2) with tunikara x (tu?-ni-ka-e+ra)-sa (Assur g Vo 18 f.). The 
interchange of r and l as illustrated in the last pair is common in 
Hittite cuneiform. Like e, the sign a also serves to support ra. Thus 
“A -e +ra-a+ ra-a-sa (A 6:1) evidently has to be read Araras and 
must correspond to the feminine name Apapa. 1 

It seems to me that the spellings e+ra and o+to are usually em¬ 
ployed either (1) after such signs as ma, na, sa, and ta, to which the 
tang is never directly attached, or (2) in cases where it is desired to 
make clear the pronunciation ra (cf. p. 28), since the tang alone may 
represent either ra or simply r. It is evident that in the language the 
sar combination should occur as often as, for example, war. But while 
war is written rnt+ra, sar is for some unknown reason expressed by 
sa-a+ra or sa-e+ra. Compare the personal name Kupapa’’* Mo '"-sa- 

1 Sundwall, p. 54.—In another writing of this name, “.4-^^-a+ra-si in A 15b**: 

1, the unread sign consists of an ideogram, pronounced perhaps ara, plus the 
phonetic complement ra expressed by the tang. Such purely phonetic use of an 
ideogram finds a parallel in the case of fra(ro), discussed on p. 33. 
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a+ra-pa-sa in A 4c with m J}<lba-£arpa&, [ m iJ]aza?-£arpiS, and m Tiwa- 
SarpaS in an unpublished Bogazkoy text, Bo 10197. 1 

In his reading of a geographical name corresponding to cuneiform 
Me-ra-\-a as Mi-r-ra (M XLII:9) Meriggi ( loc. cit.) thinks to find 
another reason for reading as ra the sign to which I have ascribed the 
value e. But his reading Mi-r-ra not only involves the abnormality of 
a double consonant in the writing (cf. p. 8) but is incompatible with 
such Bogazkoy forms as Me-ra-a, Mi-ra-a, Mi-e-ra-a, Mi-i-ra-a , 2 all 
of which are spelled with one r. Instead of his Mi-r-ra and my former 
Me+ri-e (HH, I, 34) I now prefer to read Me+ra-e. 

The occurrence of this sign in the middle of the verb a-i-a-, “to 
make,” 3 as compared with Luvian aja-, Hittite cuneiform ija-, proves 
that the sign in question has the value i, as ascribed to it by Meriggi 
and Hrozn£, and not wa as assumed in my HH, I, 30. 

& ■ 0 « 

The value of this sign, the monumental form of which I confused 
with mu, the cursive form with tx, has been determined as u by 
Bossert and Meriggi 4 from its occurrence in the name of a king of 
Hamath, U+ra-fyi-li-na-sa, which I formerly read Mi + ri-ha-li-ni-si 
(HH, 1,47). 

1 1 owe this reference to Professor A. Walther. 

a Friedrich in KAF, I, 367. 

* The first discovery of a verb in the hieroglyphic inscriptions (HH, I, 59 f.) 
I consider to be one of my most important contributions toward their decipher¬ 
ment. Friedrich’s statement in ZA, XLII (1934), 193, that Forrer, Meriggi, and 
H. Bauer arrived independently at the translation of ajo-, “to make,” requires 
correction. The manuscript of chap, ii, “Sprache und Volk,” of Forrer’s Die 
hethitische Bilderschrift did not reach the editorial department of the Oriental 
Institute until at least three months after the appearance of my HH, I. As far as 
I can see, both in the passages quoted by Friedrich and elsewhere in Meriggi’s 
articles, the latter gives me full credit for the discovery and elucidation of ojo- 
in the Hittite hieroglyphs. It is, I feel sure, accidental that Professor Bauer ever 
published a translation of Hittite oj'a-, for just preceding the beginning of an 
Indo-Chinese performance which we were attending in Leyden on September 11, 
1931,1 had shown him a piece of paper on which I had written the word a\a- and 
my translation of it. 

4 OLZ, XXXVI, 79 f. 
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f 10 

From the interchange of apa'-(a-pa)-ma-la-a (A 6:1) and apa DC (’a- 
pa)-i-a-ta (M XXIV a : 2) I have drawn the conclusion that when used 
phonetically the sign representing the human head must have the 
value -a. 1 While Hrozn£ (IHH, pp. 23 and 101) accepts the value 
given by me, merely changing my transcription 3 a to a, 2 Meriggi 
(RHA, II, 116f.; WZKM, XL, 235 and 237, and XLI, 20; and 
MV AG, XXXIX, 3 and 19 f.) feels justified in assigning the value e 
to this sign. 

That the head sign cannot have simply the value a as accepted by 
Hrozn£ on the basis of frequent interchange of this sign with the 
usual sign for a is shown clearly by two facts: (1) the head sign never 
appears in the middle of a word, but only at the beginning; (2) its 
value was certainly developed by the acrophonic principle from 
Hittite cuneiform fyalanta, “head.” 8 

Meriggi’s reading e for the head sign is based on etymological 
reasons and is therefore of only relative value; against it can now be 
adduced two additional occurrences in which the head sign should 
have the value ’a. The personal name ^A-sa-tu-wa-ki?-ma-l-sd, which 
corresponds probably to “Astakumme, preserved in a cuneiform in¬ 
scription (cf. p. 20), has to be divided as follows: 5 astu-^akimals , “may 
D akimais be.” This last word occurs often in the hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions and is always written with the initial head sign. In the name 
just cited w represents the Gkitlaut between the u of 3 astu and the 
3 of 3 akimais . 4 Again, the personal name n 'A-sa-ta-ru-wa-si of A 

1 HH, I, 45. The second comparison there given, of words in A 7j and A 12:1, 
however, does not hold true. 

1 Similarly Bossert in AOF, VIII, 303, n.*, uses &, without giving any reason 
or source for his transliteration. 

* Cf. already HH, I, 83. Hittite fyalanta = Akkadian riiu according to KBo, I, 
42 ii 11. My use of the spiriius lenis sign in transliterating the head sign is of 
course only provisional, since we do not know what kind of breathing existed in 
the Hittite hieroglyphic language. It may be that in the word fyalanta not the 
strong Assyrian £ is expressed, but the weaker Arabic h, which disappears regular¬ 
ly in Hittite hieroglyphic. Cf. among geographical names A-martu- with Hint and 
A-la-pa- (usually written ideographically) in a new Carchemish inscription (for 
references see Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 93), with HU) (Aleppo). 

4 Thus also Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 19 f. 
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15b**:3 corresponds, at least in its first element, to m As-du-wa-ri- 
eS(-ma ) of a Bogazkoy tablet (KUB, XXII, 51 obv. 14 and rev. 2). 1 

(D & a 

The value u for this sign was accepted first by myself (HH, I, 
28 f.) and Bossert (SuK, pp. 39 and 50), then by Hrozn£ (IHH, pp. 
22 and 115 f.). Only Forrer (HB, pp. 31 and 50), basing his conclusion 
on comparison of Hittite hieroglyphic fya+ra-tu-si with Hittite cunei¬ 
form fyartuwa§, on use of the sign enclitically for “and” like the Luvian 
particle fya, and on the -fra ending of the 1st person singular preterit, 
assigned to this sign the value fya. This value was later accepted by 
Bossert and Meriggi (OLZ, XXXVI, 83-86) and in part by Hrozn£, 
who now assigns to this sign not only his former values u and v h but 
also fyaf, fye? (IHH, p. 154), and fyi? (IHH, p. 197, n. 12). Though a 
reading u might possibly still be assumed for this sign (call it x) in A Ni- 
ka-rur-x-sa (CE XII:5) as compared with d Ni-ka-\-ra-wa-si (A 6:9), 
it is highly unlikely. Meriggi, who believes in the value fya only, 
tried in WZKM, XLI, 42, to explain the interchange of ft, and w by 
the weakness of the intervocalic fy. The development Nikarawas> 
*Nikaruwas> *Nikaru w as> *Nikaru'as>Nikarul)as is paralleled by 
Hittite hieroglyphic Tuwana > *Tu w ana > *Tu 5 ana> Assyrian Tufoana 
(cf. pp. 23 f.). On the other hand, the reading tya is supported by many 
proper names in which this rendering fits very well. Included among 
these are d ffa-pa-tu = Qepat (Bossert in OLZ, XXXVI, 86), x-tu-fya- 
pa = Pu(?)tu-bepa (Bossert, loc. tit.), Ha+ra-na- = Uarrana (p. 26), 
d Pa-h,a-la-ta-se = Ba c lat (Hrozn£, IHH, pp. 26, n. 1, and 154), and 
Pi-fya-me =Pi{)ame (p. 25). 2 

¥ w 

This is one of the rarest signs in the Hittite syllabary. By the di¬ 
vergent lines on both its left and its right sides it is usually clearly 
distinguishable from the ideogram JjJ or JJ|, “prince,” with all straight 
lines, and from |||s, the ideogram for “three” plus the phonetic comple- 

1 1 owe this reference to Professor A. Walther. 

% Also ffa-mut-wa-ni-sa^ in A 4a: 2 = r - [fa-mu in Harper, Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Letters, No. 214 rev. 15 f.? The location of this city is unknown. 
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ment ra (cf. p. 33). Because of the parallel forms tuwa? c (^wa)-\ja-e and 
tuwa :,c (tu-wa)-'^ (A 6:5; cf. Hrozn£, IHH, pp. 63 f.) Meriggi (MVAG, 
XXXIX, 3) read this sign as fya. Inasmuch as the sign discussed in 
the preceding section already has the value Jfa, I would prefer to 
differentiate this sign as fie. 1 


& 

My former reading fra has to be changed to fyi, in agreement with 
Bossert and Meriggi (OLZ, XXXVI, 83-86) in view of the occurrence 
of this sign in the personal name U -{-ra-hi-li-na-sa and in the divine 
name A Ifi-pa-tu. 2 To these two proofs I can now add two more: 

1. ffi-pa+ra-wa-ni-fya-wa-i “child”-m'-na in Assur e Ru 20 ff. = 
hipparawani (n)-Ziawa-t “child”-mn, “and the }}ippara -child (send).” 
The word fyi-pa+ra- without the ethnic ending -wa-ni evidently cor¬ 
responds to aw %ipparas of the Hittite Code. The latter, on account 
of its interchange with Akkadian asirum, has been translated by Pro¬ 
fessor A. Walther as “captive.” 3 Less probable would be the connec¬ 
tion of the Hittite hieroglyphic bippara-wani with the geographical 
name gipparna, located between Urartu and Assyria, 4 because of the 
great distance of the latter from Asia Minor. 

2. The sign fyi occurs also in a geographical name Na-Jii-ta - 6 in the 
Andaval inscription (M XXXI c:l). This corresponds exactly to 
l °Na-fyi4a of a geographical text (KUB, XXI, 6a:6) discussed by Forrer 
in his Forschungen, I, Heft 1, p. 30. His localization of Nafjita south 
of Karaman (cf. map at end of his book), although it approaches the 
truth, is not correct. The so-called Andaval inscription was not found 
in situ but had been built into a church, to which it could easily have 

1 Cf. also X-x-fye-[n]u-wa4i (OLZ, XXXVII, 147:4) with [X]-x4)a-nu-w\a]-ti 
(ibid., 1. 6); see also Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 4 and 113. 

2 Outside of the Gtirtin inscription this divine name occurs also on a stele from 
the neighborhood of Darende. See OIC, No. 14, Figs. 132 and 133, No. 1, where, 
however, instead of d ffi-powa we should read i ffi-potu. 

* Cf. his translation of the Hittite Code in J. M. P. Smith, The Origin and His¬ 
tory of Hebrew Law (Chicago, 1931), p. 256. 

4 F. Thureau-Dangin, Urn relation de la huitibne campagne de Sargm (Paris, 
1912), 1. 425. Thureau-Dangin on the map places gippama about 60 km. above 
Nineveh. 

2 Thus clearly on a photograph of the Andaval inscription. See Fig. 1. 
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been transported from some neighboring site. Hittite NaJjita, then, 
corresponds to Nigdeh, Arabic Nakida, 1 situated about four miles 
southwest of Andaval. 

Under the influence of an observation that this sign follows the 
ideograms kark and tark, I gave it the value ku in HH, I, 27 f. All the 
rest of the scholars give this sign a value beginning with d: Forrer 
(HB, p. 56), di; Bossert (OLZ, XXXVI, 86), du; Meriggi (OLZ, 
XXXVI, 82), du; Hrozn# (IHH, pp. 114 f.), du?. In spite of this gen¬ 
eral consensus, I still see no good reason for assigning the value du or 
similar to this sign. It occurs in Carchemish inscriptions in A Ka+ra- 
x-^a-sa, which is alleged to be identical with Greek KapSovxas (OLZ, 
XXXVI, 82); but what could Kap5o£>x<*s or his people the KapfioDxoi, 
who belong east of the Tigris, have to do with or in Carchemish? 

On the other hand, my original reading ku should be changed to 
W for the following reason. As has been observed by Meriggi 
(WZKM, XLI, 22), the full rendering of the expression “my fathers 
and grandfathers” 8 occurs in [ 3 a-m]e-i tx-ta-i }ju}}<i(}}u-ha)-i-ha in I M 
XII 1:3 f. Meriggi reads the word for “grandfather” as du-fya in this 
passage; evidently he overlooks or gives too little weight to the exist¬ 
ence of a Hittite cuneiform word for “grandfather,” namely huhfyas. 
The identity of the Hittite hieroglyphic and Hittite cuneiform words 
for “grandfather” was first noted by M. Pedersen (AOr, V, 183-86) 
and later accepted by Hrozn£ (IHH, p. 154), but the reading of the 
hieroglyphic ideogram with the phonetic value fyu (Pedersen) or fyi 
(Hrozn#) is entirely impossible. If the two signs following the ideo¬ 
gram for “grandfather” in I M XII 1:3 f. are to be read phonetically, 
they can be read only as &u-£a. The sign under discussion is given 
thereby the value fyu. 

The chief deity in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions is written 
with the ideogram \fl/, often with the phonetic complement Am. 4 
After careful deliberation upon all the various possibilities, I had read 

1 Cf., e.g., Yakut, Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. Wiistenfeld, IV (Leipzig, 
1869), 811. 

1 Karfruifru)- is not far from Karku{ku)-, as I read previously. 

* This translation was first proposed by Hrozny, IHH, pp. 49 f. 

4 References given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 149 f. 
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this ideogram as Tarku (HH, I, 28). Other Hittite scholars have read 
it as Santas or similarly. Thus Bossert (SuK, pp. 39 ff.) reads it as 
SantaS, Meriggi (in OLZ, XXXV, 660) as Santas or (in MVAG, 
XXXIX, 149) Sanduls, and Hrozn# (IHH, p. 159) as Santas(?). Since 
I now know as fj,u the sign to which I formerly assigned the value ku, 
my previous reading Tarku should be changed to Tarlju-. Hiero¬ 
glyphic d Tarfiu-sa or d Tarfiu(fyu)-sa, then, corresponds to Luvian 
cuneiform d Tar-fj,u-uti-za. 1 Another proof for my reading of the main 
god in the hieroglyphs as TarJjuns instead of Santas lies in the cor¬ 
respondence of Tarfruns, the name of a king of Malatya in the Hittite 
hieroglyphs, 2 with Assyrian cuneiform m Tar-fyu-na-zi, likewise the 
name of a king of Malatya. 5 The strange Assyrian combination -na- 
zi for the hieroglyphic ending -n(t)s is due to the inability of cuneiform 
writing to express two or more contiguous consonants without inter¬ 
vening vowels at the end of a word. The identity of cuneiform m Tar- 
fyu-na-zi with hieroglyphic Tarljuns can be proved historically as 
well as phonetically. Sargon in the annals of his tenth year (711 b.c.) 
reports the conquest of m Tar-fj,u-na-zi, and on the other hand Tar- 
buns of the Hittite hieroglyphs is known to be the successor of 
Sulumeli, 4 who under the name m Su-lu-ma-al is known from Assyrian 
sources as the adversary of Tiglathpileser III (745-727 b.c.). 

($ ka 

The value ka for this sign is proved by its occurrence in Karka(ka)- 
me- (HH, I, 27), Mu-se-ka- (HH, I, 33), d Ma-ru-ta-ka-sa (p. 30), and 
n Sd-ka-e+ra-sa (p. 13). 

fit hi? 

^ kef 

The interchange of these two signs was proved in HH, I, 35. The 
values which I assigned there for these two signs, tu for the first sign 
and te for the second, have been accepted without change by Hrozn# 

1 Cited by Forrer in ZDMG, LXXVI, 218. 

2 References and discussion by Bossert in AOF, IX, 105 f.; he reads the name 
of this Malatyan king as SantaS. 

* Tailqvist, p. 230. 4 See Bossert, loc. cit. 
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(IHH, p. 114) and with small changes by Meriggi (in MVAG, 
XXXIX, 7 f.), who reads these signs as di and ti respectively. 1 

The difficulty in reading either of these two signs as t plus a vowel 
became apparent to me when it was proved that there were at least 
four other signs which certainly have the value t plus a vowel. Then, 
too, I have long surmised, although I have never been able fully 
to convince myself, that the name of a Carchemish king, n A-sa-tu-wa- 
x-ma-l-sd-a and m A-sa-turwa-y-ma-i-sd, 2 should be connected with 
m As-ta-kA-um-me, the name of a witness in Johns, ADD, I, 131:3. 3 
The Assyrian form m Astakumme shows a contraction in comparison 
with the hieroglyphic ’Astuwakima-, just as the hieroglyphic *°Astaru- 
was may be a contraction in comparison with m AMuware§ of Hittite 
cuneiform (cf. pp. 15 f.). The simplest procedure would be to give to x 
and y (the two signs with which we are dealing) the values ku and ku, 
based on comparison of the hieroglyphic with the cuneiform personal 
name; but because in the following section we shall meet with a sign 
which certainly has the value ku and because in the Hittite syllabary 
the corresponding signs for ki and fee have not yet been identified, I 
give to the new signs the values ki and ke, which I believe will prove 
to be right, even though I cannot yet produce very convincing proofs 
for these values. 

The interchange of hieroglyphic ki (or ke) with cuneiform ku, as¬ 
sumed above, would be duplicated in hieroglyphic Tarki{ki)-\-mef 
(M XLI: 9) as compared with the corresponding cuneiform writing 
m Tar-kum-mu-wa . 4 In the latter case at least, the hieroglyphic 
form may be compared with the Cilician personal name T apKiyws 
(Sundwall, p. 214), which also shows ki instead of the cuneiform ku. 

1 The fundamental difference between Meriggi’s and my treatment of two 
interchangeable syllables lies in the fact that he usually distinguishes them by 
assigning to one syllable a voiced consonant and to the other a voiceless one, but 
retaining the same vowel, whereas I do not recognize any distinction between 
voiced and voiceless consonants in Hittite hieroglyphs and therefore retain the 
same consonant but differentiate the vowels. 

* References given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 110 f. 

• The existence of many Hittite personal names in Late Assyrian business docu¬ 
ments and letters is an established fact. 

4 1 am thereby giving up my former reading of the “Tarkondemos boss” (HH, 
I, 34), all the less willingly now that Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 7 f., is inclined 
to accept my original interpretation. 
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The sign ke occurs in a geographical name, Ke-tra(ra)'-ma c,ly , 
found twice on an inscription from the neighborhood of Ilghin (CE 
II: 1 and 3). This reading would agree almost to a sign with classical 
Ki.Spap.os. That that city is meant is, however, hardly possible in 
view of its great distance from the place where the hieroglyphic in¬ 
scription was found. 2 


<J> ku 

This sign occurs in such proper names as Ku+ra-ku-ma- (HH, I, 
18), Se-ku+ra- (HH, I, 14 and 26), d Ku‘” M ™-pa-pa- (HH, I, 48, and 
SuK, p. 35), 3 and Ku-ku-la-na (p. 6). Its value is certain. 

^-fl la 

This sign has been proved by Bossert to have the value la on the 
basis of the name of a king of Tyana, Wa-j-ra-pa-la-wa- (p. 6). This 
sign occurs also in the personal name Ku-ku-la-na (p. 6) and in the 
divine name d Pa-ha-la-ta-se (p. 16). 

<0> le 

On the basis of the interchangeable spellings n Mu-wa-tx-li- and 
n Mu-wa-tx-x-a -1 previously gave to this sign (x in the second spelling) 
the value la (HH, I, 38). Since, however, the values la and li are re¬ 
quired by the signs discussed in the preceding and following para¬ 
graphs, this sign is presumably le. 

\ li 

This sign occurs not only in “ Mu-wa-tx-li- (see preceding para¬ 
graph) but also in U-\-ra-hi-li-na-m (p. 14), wa-\-ra-pa-li-sa (p. 6), 
and Sulu-me-li (p. 31). 

1 On this half-ideographic, half-phonetic sign cf. p. 33. 

J Quoting Pauly-Wissowa under “Kidramos”: “Einer Vermutung Ramsays, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia I 684 [read: 184] folgend, scheint Anderson 
(Journ. hell. stud. XVII, 396 f.) K. zwischen Attuda, Assar [read: Attuda = 
Assar] und Antiocheia bei Budschik kjoj gefunden zu haben.” 

3 Cf. also d Gu-ba-ba in O. Schroeder, Keilschrifttexle aus Assur verschiedenen 
Inhalls (Leipzig, 1920), 42 ii 18 and 180 ii 3. 
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lu? 

Hrozn# (IHH, p. 110) recognized in this sign the value lu, which 
was accepted later by Meriggi. 1 The sign certainly contains an u, for 
it is twice followed by wa (cf. HH, I, 36); but there are no convincing 
proofs for the value lu. However, since but few syllables ending in u 
remain unidentified, the value lu for this sign is possible. 

$=<? ma 

The sign ma occurs in the following proper names: A-ma-tu- (p. 
12), Ku+ra-ku-ma- (p. 21), A Ma-ru-ta-ka-sa (p. 30), Ma-na-pa-tata 
(Bossert in AOF, IX, 108), Ke?-tra(rd)-ma° ity (p. 21), and Ni-rx- 
ma-sa eity (p. 28). Its value is certain. 

llll me 

The reading me instead of Meriggi’s mi 2 is proved by its occurrence 
in Me+ra-e city (p. 14), Karka(ka)-me- (p. 19), Sidu-me-li (p. 31), and 
Pi-fya-me (p. 25). 

= <0 mu 

The value mu rather than my former reading mi is proved by the 
occurrence of this sign in the following proper names: n Mu-wa-tx-li- 
(p. 6), Mu-se-ka- (p. 19), Mu-si- (HH, I, 32), and Ktau, Pa-na-mu- 
wa-ta-sa. The last, a personal name, occurs three times in the Boy 
Bey Punan inscription (unpublished; A 1:3, B 4:1, D 3:1). It con¬ 
sists of two parts, Panamuwa- and -las. The first part clearly cor¬ 
responds to Pnmw of the Sencirli inscriptions, Panammfi of Assyrian 
sources, and Ilara/mas and Havapwis from Asia Minor. 3 The element 
-las is evidently the same as -Stjs, Doric -5as, in Greek patronymics, 
which in later times represent merely a common type of personal name 
without patronymic force. 4 Whether Panamuwatas, “Panamuwa’s 
son,” should be connected with Panamuwa of Sencirli I am unable to 
answer or discuss in the present study. 

1 Indogermanische Forschungen, LII, 46, and WZKM, XLI, 16. 

J E.g., MVAG, XXXIX, 3. 

5 Friedrich in KAF, I, 363. 

4 C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1933), pp. 
340 f. 
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\\/ na 

To this sign scholars have assigned more phonetic values than to 
any other in the syllabary. I formerly gave it the single value ni (HH, 
I, 19); Forrer gave it two values, na (HB, p. 24) and n (HB, p. 43); 
Bossert two, nu and na (SuK, p. 27); Meriggi two, nu and an (in 
MV AG, XXXIX, 3); Hrozn# the values nu, nd, n, and nit (IHH, 
p. 111). My present opinion is that this sign can be only na. 

The value nu was originally accepted by Bossert and Meriggi be¬ 
cause of the occurrence of this sign in the geographical adjective Tu- 
wa-x-wa-ni-sa^y, “of Tyana,” which they compared with Hittite 
cuneiform c Tuwanuwa. But the reading Tu-wa-na- (plus the ethnic 
element -wani- plus the nominative -s), since it is contemporaneous 
with the Assyrian name form ‘Tu(jana, is more justifiable than the 
reading with nu, which is in congruence with the much older Hittite 
cuneiform c Tuwanuwa. Even Xenophon’s Thoana and later classical 
Tyana are forms chronologically nearer Hittite hieroglyphic Tuwana 
than is Hittite cuneiform “Tuwanuwa. 

Meriggi (in OLZ, XXXVI, 77, n. 1) thought to prove the value an 
for this sign by the interchange of forms which he read as i-a-an and 
i-an in parallel passages (e.g., in A 6:9). But these words should be 
read as i-a-na and i-na and explained by the phonetic interchange of 
ia and i, well known in many other languages besides Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic. Suffice it to mention Assyro-Babylonian *jaMud > iksad. 

The unshaken value na is proved more than sufficiently by its oc¬ 
currence in the following proper names: Ma-na-pa-tata (p. 22), Na- 
fyi-ta- (p. 17), Ha-ra-na- (p. 26), lUuu,, Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-sa (p. 22), U+ra- 
fyi-li-na-sa (p. 14), and Ku-ku-la-na (p. 6). 1 

C ni 
ne 

The interchange of these two signs was discussed in HH, I, 22 f. 
The respective values na and nd there assigned them were accepted 
without change by Meriggi and Hrozn£. Bossert (SuK, p. 78) read 
these two signs as n 2 and n 3 respectively, but later (AOF, IX, 111) 

1 The value no is proved also by the fact that this sign is the most common one 
in the n group; for syllables ending in o are far more frequent than syllables end¬ 
ing in other vowels. 
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for unknown reasons used the transliteration ni for the first sign as 
does Forrer (HB, p. 40). 

Since the sign discussed in the preceding section is certainly na, 
these two signs can no longer be so read; I now give them the pro¬ 
visional values ni and ne respectively. There remains, however, the 
possibility that these values should be interchanged. 

The reading of the first sign as ni would be certain if the identity 
of the personal names Sa-ru^wa-ni-si in the hieroglyphs and m Sa-a-ri- 
u-ni in the cuneiform (p. 31), or of the geographical names Ni-rx- 
ma-8a clty in the hieroglyphs and Ni-ra-ma- in the cuneiform (p. 28), 
could be proved beyond a doubt. Comparison of such hieroglyph¬ 
ic forms as Tu-wa-na-wa-ni-sa* ts in II M XXXIII a:1 with 
JJurrian 'Mi-zi-ir-ri-e-wa-ni-eS 1 also corroborates the readings of the 
two signs under discussion as ni or ne, but not as na or nd. Similarly, 
hieroglyphic “city”-me-m- or “city”-me-ne-, to be read umeni- or 
umene-, corresponds well to Hittite cuneiform UD-ne- or UD-ne-e-, to 
be read umene- (cf. HH, I, 23). 

111111111 nu 
n& 

The interchange of these two signs was proved in HH, I, 46. 
Meriggi (in WZKM, XLI, 16) has shown that in all probability they 
have the values nu and nil respectively. Meriggi’s acute and grave 
accents are necessary because he recognizes a third sign with the 
value nu in the sign to which I now assign the value na (p. 23). 
Even without the third nu, these two hieroglyphs seem at first sight 
to exemplify homophony, the existence of which I have consistently 
denied. But have we really two signs for nu? It seems to me very 
likely that the sign nil, with its three branches each ending in a circle, 
is merely a simplification of the nine strokes of nu, each branch with 
its accompanying circle standing for three strokes. 

* Bossert, SuK, p. 78, basing his conclusion mostly on this comparison, pro¬ 
pounded the theory of gurrian origin of the Hittite hieroglyphic language. The 
weakness of this argument is apparent to anyone who knows how easily various 
ethnic endings pass from one language to another. The language of the Hittite 
hieroglyphs is certainly Indo-European, and in much greater measure than I my¬ 
self surmised in HH, I, 4 and 82. 
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The nu sign occurs in only one safely read personal name, E+ra- 
nu-wa-ta (cf. p. 12). 

U P a 

This sign was read as pa by Bossert (§uK, pp. 27 f. and 66); as ba 
by Meriggi (in OLZ, XXXVI, 83); as pa, ba, p, and b by Hrozn£ 
(IHH, p. 113); and as su? by Forrer (HB, p. 38). Its value pa instead 
of my former reading pi (HH, I, 21) is certainly correct. The sign pa 
occurs in &f-pa+ra- (p. 17) and in the following proper names: 
Wa-\-ra-pa-la-wa- (p. 6), Halpa(pa)- (Meriggi in OLZ, XXXVI, 81), 
d Xu swallow -pa-pa (p. 21), d IJi-pa-tu (p. 17), d ffa-pa-tu (p. 16), d Pa-fj.a- 
la-ta-se (p. 16), Ma-na-pa-tata (p. 22), lituus Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-sa (p. 22). 

fi\ Vi 

Proceeding from the interchange of this sign with the usual sign 
for pa (Meriggi’s ba discussed in the preceding paragraph), Meriggi 
(WZKM, XL, 234, n. 2) assigned to this sign the value pa. 1 The 
reading pi is preferable, however, for the following reasons: (1) The 
personal name Pi-fya-me (Assur e Vo 3) finds its exact correspondence 
in the personal name m Pi-fya-me of Late Assyrian letters. 2 (2) n Pi-sa- 
me-tx-sa 5 (A 18a: 1) may correspond to m Pisa-an-di of Late Assyrian 
contracts. 4 (3) The form pi-a-tu (A 13d: 7), “may they give," cor¬ 
responds exactly to Hittite cuneiform pl-an-du (cf. p. 12). 

| ra 

When I first discovered the syllabic value of this sign and read it 
as ri (HH, I, 12 ff.), Meriggi (in OLZ, XXXV, 563) criticized me as 
follows: “. . . . und zur klaren Erkenntnis, dass der Dorn (wenig- 
stens bei Lautzeichen) immer nur r sei, ist auch er noch nicht gelangt." 
Bossert, who then read this sign as r (SuK, pp. 24 f. and 60), received 
the following praise from Meriggi (op. cit., col. 658): “Der Vergleich 
mit den anderen sichersten Ortsnamen liefert ihm bald die bei ihm 

1 Similarly now Bossert in AOF, IX, 110, n. 2; HroznL IHH, p. 155, accepts 
the values pd and n,. 

2 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 784:5. 

* The order of the signs is not certain. 

4 Johns, ADD, II, 743 rev. 4. 
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endlich klare Erkenntnis, dass der ‘Dorn’ ein r, und weiter nichts, 
darstellt.” In the meantime, however, Bossert quietly ac¬ 


cepted my reading ri. 1 My transhteration of the tang with ri was 
based on two identical geographical names which I then read u+ri- 
ni-i-na-a-si and u-\-ri-i-ni-i-na-su (HH, I, 12). The second example, 
cited after CE V: 3, is not correct, however. The squeeze of this in¬ 
scription now at my disposal offers after ri no trace of the sign which 
at that time I read as i. Though my reading of the tang as ri thus 
loses its main support, still I had inferred correctly the syllabic nature 
of the tang, which all other Hittite scholars have failed to do. Its 
value, however, proves to be ra, not ri, for the following reasons: 

1. The geographical name $a-\-ra-na- 2 is mentioned in Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from Tell Ahmar, Sultan Han, and Kara 
Burun, always as the center of worship of a certain deity represented 
by the ideogram with the phonetic complement -tries or -mas or, 
in one instance, - memas , s There are two cities which might be identi¬ 
fied with hieroglyphic tya-ra-na-: (1) JJarr&n in Mesopotamia, the 
seat of worship of the moon-god; (2) gar(r)ana in eastern Asia Minor, 
known from Cappadocian 4 and Hittite cuneiform 6 sources. Both 
names show an a after r. 

2. The geographical name Me-\-ra-e of M XLII 9 is transcribed in 
cuneiform as Afe-ra+a 8 (cf. p. 14). 

3. The divine name d Warama(wa+ra-ma)-sa in A 18h (and in A 
5a:1 and 3?), 6 Warame(me ) in I M X:2 and arame(wa+ra-me)- 
sa in II M XLVIIItl, may correspond to the divine name Arames 
which occurs in an Assyrian personal name, md A-ra-mes 7 -$ar-il&ni pl . s 

1 Cf. his transliteration of -yariS in AOF, VIII, 138 and 143. 

» References in MVAG, XXXIX, 119. 

«See Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 173. 

* J. Lewy, Die KiiUepetexte aus der Sammlung Frida Hahn, Berlin (Leipzig, 
1930), p. 24. 

6 F. Sommer, Die A^ijavd-Urkunden, p. 318. 

• The cuneiform writing ra +a with the end of ra and the beginning of a missing 
finds close parallels in Nuzi texts, where such compounds as ta+a often occur in 
shortened form. Cf., e.g., E. Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at 
Nuzi (American Schools of Oriental Research, Publications of the Baghdad 
School, Texts), Vol. V (Philadelphia, 1934), 525:41. 

7 The sign mes can be read also kit, rit, or lak. 

8 Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, No. 186:11. 
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4. Hieroglyphic fyi-pa+ra- matches cuneiform ijippara- (cf. p. 17). 

5. Attachment to the signs for o or e is in some cases intended to 
define the reading of the tang as ra (see pp. 13 and 28). 

6. Various names— X-pa-ta-wa-\-ra-a (Assur a Vo 3 f.), X-ni- 
wa-\-ra-a (Assur b Vo 3), X-sa-sa-tya-wa + ra (Assur c Vo 14), 
x+ra-na-wa+ra-sa (Assur g Vo 17), Ku-ma-wa+ra-si (A 4a:2), M- 
e + ra-a + ra-sa = Apapa (cf. p. 13), n Sa-ka-e+ra-sa = Sangara (cf. p. 
13), n ffalpa(pa)-wa + ra-sa (A 7i), [. . . .]-tua+ra-sa (A 17b: 1), 
x+ra-wa-ta-wa+ra-si (RHA, II, PI. 12:2), and a few others— 
exhibit the same -to- element as do Hittite cuneiform Mullijara, 1 
Bimbira, 2 Bitta/ipara, 3 Summitara, 4 Suna&Sura, 6 and Wa[mb]adura, 6 
as well as many names from Asia Minor, such as Aairapas, KoXiapopas, 
Ocrfiapas, OvSapas, Ilaprapai, Sarapat. 7 

From the preceding it is clear that the tang when read phonetically 
has only the syllabic value to [or r(a) in closed syllables]. Hittite r 
certainly never weakens to y as I thought formerly (HH, I, 13) from 
the comparison of similar words with and without the tang; 8 nor can 
Forrer’s explanation of the tang (HB, p. 27) as 5 (from r) possibly be 
correct. And Hrozn^’s statement (IHH, p. 101) that “ ‘lupine’ d<5signe 
la longueur d’une voyelle, plus rarement un r qui suit (rarement 
precede?) une voyelle,” 9 seems to me phonetically out of the question. 

Thus far we have been treading on safe ground. But there are still 
two questions in connection with the use of the phonetic tang which 
I must not fail to mention here. Up to now it has been customary, 
when the tang was found attached to a phonetic sign, to read first the 
sign to which the tang was attached and then the tang itself. Thus, 
for instance, all Hittite scholars have been reading the geographical 
name in A 6:2 in the order X x -me-i-\-ra' :,t7 . Similarly, they would 

1 Gotze, MadduwatiaS (Leipzig, 1928), p. 174. 

2 Name of a Hittite king. * Hrozny, BKS, III, p. 133. 

8 Gotze, MursilU, p. 323. 5 Weidner, BKS, VIII, 92. 

6 Ibid., p. 14. 

7 Sundwall, under each name. 

8 In most cases, when the tang occurs in unexpected places it is due to faulty 
copying. 

9 E.g., Hrozny’s A6&s? or Ari&s? (IHH, p. 182) is decidedly less correct than 
Meriggi’s Ararars, also imperfectly read (in MVAG, XXXIX, 96). The correct 
reading is Araras (cf. p. 13). 
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have read the title of Tata-me-rm-si 1 of Topada (see text in OLZ, 
XXXVII, 145) as tx-pa-wa + ra-la-sx. But might it not be possible to 
read the first name in the order X x -me-ra+i city and to consider Me-ra 
as the full geographical name and l as the same suffix which occurs in 
the same text after the geographic names Mu-si-i city , Mu-se-ka-t city , 
and Lu?+ra-i-fya° ity ‘t Might it not be permissible also to read the 
title of the ruler of Topada as ta-pa-ra+wa-la-sx and to compare it 
with Hittite cuneiform tapariiallaS? These two examples alone are not 
sufficient to justify the formulation of a rule to the effect that when 
a tang is attached to a phonetic sign the tang may be read before the 
sign itself. It may be well, however, to keep this possibility in mind. 
It has already been suggested by Hrozn£ (quoted above). 

The other question concerns such cases as the interchange of ka- 
x+ra-i (Assur f Ru 28) with ka-x+ra-e+ra-na (Assur g Ro 6) or 
X-rx+ra-ta-i-wa (Assur e Ru 24 f.) with X^-rx+ra-e+ra-i (Assur e 
Ru 4 f.). In the second and fourth forms the combination e-\-ra (pro¬ 
nounced ra) seems superfluous. Is it inserted as a phonetic aid to 
show that the tang attached to the preceding sign has the full syllabic 
value ra, not simply the consonantal value r(a) ? 

$ r * 

The value la, proposed for this sign by Hrozn£ (IHH, pp. 207 if. 
and 305 f.), or P, as Meriggi calls it (in MVAG, XXXIX, 3 and 9), 
seems based on insufficient proof. For example, the interchange of 
X-x+ra-nu-wa-tu (A 15a: 2 and 3) with X :x -y-nu-wa-f}a (M XXIII 
a: 2) proves, in my opinion, only that the sign in question, y in M 
XXIII a: 2, corresponds to the ra of A 15a:2 and 3. 

The value rx proposed by me is based on comparison of Ni-rx-ma- 
sa t»nd i n M IV a:3 with Assyrian '‘Ni-ra-ma-a-a , s the name of a city 
located in northern Mesopotamia if we may judge from the mention 
of the land x Si-me-e in the next line of the same business document. 

Meriggi (in MVAG, XXXIX, Ilf. and 153), believing the ideogram 

1 The sign ®i is used syllabically at Topada only, with the value si. See 
Bossert in AOF, VIII, 303, n. *, and Hrozny, IHH, p. 294, n. 15. 

•Johns, ADD, II, 806:1. The ethnic ending -a-a of this name recurs in the 
same document in °Ub-dla-a-a (1. 4), • Ub-bu-v?-na-a-a (bottom edge 1), and 0 Kal- 
\yi-a-a (rev. 10). 
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in the sign group ^ o jo C f <D °[° (Assur b Vu 15 f.) to be that 
for “swine” and comparing it with Indo-European words for “swine,” 
read the whole group as :B<mvrE1 * c su-wa-na-i-fya-wa, giving the first 
sign after the ideogram the phonetic value su. Hrozn^ (IHH, p. 129) 
recognized in the ideogram the picture of a dog and by Indo-European 
etymology derived the value ku for the first sign after the ideogram. 
That Hrozn£ was right in interpreting the ideogram as “dog” can be 
seen not only from its depiction in the Assur lead strips, but also from 
the occurrence in A 6:9 of a complete figure of a dog followed by the 
phonetic signs -ni-a-i. But in my opinion the first sign after the ideo¬ 
gram in the Assur lead strips is a compound sign, wa+rx, and the 
whole word for “dog” in Hittite hieroglyphs should therefore be read 
as warxwani-. This is corroborated by the occurrence in A 15b**:4 
of the city name Wa+rx(ra)-wa-ni-ta city , comparable with Hittite 
cuneiform °Arawanna in the neighborhood of I§uwa; 1 note also the 
equation of the Hittite hieroglyphic personal name Wa+rx-wa-ne-a-sa 
in A 4a:2 2 with the Hittite cuneiform “Urawanni- in KBo, V, 6 i 32, 
and m Ariwana in BKS, VIII, 14:43. 

<§> ru 

The value ru of this sign was proved convincingly by Bossert 
(SuK, p. 73) on the basis of its occurrence in the personal name gal- 
parutas. Its presence at the beginning of the divine name A Ru-ta-a-a-si 
and similar forms 3 does not prove the existence of words beginning 
with consonantal r in the Hittite hieroglyphs. 4 There can be hardly 
any doubt, in view of Indo-European etymology, 6 that the name 
A Ru-ta-a-a-si begins with an f and has to be pronounced d Arutas or 
d Erutas. It is sufficient to mention erula x (e-ru-la)- and its variants 

1 Weidner, BKS, VIII, 4:11 and 5:20, and Gotze, Murnlii, pp. 79 f. Is 'Urauna 
near °Kummanni (KUB, VI, 45 i 61 [ = 46 ii 26)) identical with "Arawanna? Cf. 
also "Araunn[a] in KBo, VI, 28:10 (discussed by Gotze, Kleinasien zur Hethiter- 
zeii [Heidelberg, 1924], p. 12), and classical Apawjei; (discussed by Bossert in AOF, 
VIII, 142, n. 7). 

* Cf. also Wa^rz-wa-ni-% in M XXXI c:2 and my Fig. 1. 

* Occurrences given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 149. 

* Thus already in HH, I, 20 f. and 75. 

6 Cf. E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire ttymologique de la langue grecque (Heidelberg and 
Paris, 1916), pp. 714r-16. 
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in the Assur lead strips, 1 the personal name Apourrjs from Asia Minor, 5 
and the river name Orontes. 3 The sign ru occurs also in A Ma-ru-ta-ka- 
sa (Fig. 2, line 1), directly following the personal name n Hul.a(}j,a)- 
tata+me-ma-sa. i Strange as it may seem to find a Babylonian god 
mentioned among the people of the Hittite hieroglyphs, the exact 
correspondence of Hittite Marutakas with Babylonian Marduk, 6 bib¬ 
lical Merodakh (<*Marudak), cannot be called a mere coincidence. 6 

sa 

sd 

se 

It si 

(?) sx 

Because of their frequent occurrence as case endings, most of the s 
signs have been from the very beginning of Hittite hieroglyphic de¬ 
cipherment easily recognizable as far as their consonantal element is 
concerned. Strange to say, for this same reason the distinction of their 
individual vowels presents even today one of our greatest difficulties. 7 
Of all the s signs, the sa sign is the most common and its value the 
most certain. Its value sa is substantiated by the very fact that it is 
the most common, for, as far as I can see, in the case of all the other 
consonants the signs that include a always predominate. This value 
would be proved absolutely if it were certain that the words “house”- 
sa sa-li-a (M XVI a:1 and II M XLVII) actually mean “great 8 

1 See Hrozny, IHH, pp. 55 f., 126, and 311. 

7 Sundwall, p. 54. 

* It would be worth while to study the distribution of names based on the roots 
*fund, *turs (HH, I, 10 f.), (HH, I, 21), and *sangar. Such names are found 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

4 Cf. Hittite cuneiform u-u-hn-sar-ipa-as (see p. 14). 

5 The name of Marduk is probably a development out of Sumerian (a)mar- 
utu-k, “child of the sun.” Cf. also H. Zimmern, “Marduk, das Gotter-Sonnen- 
kind,” ZA, XXXV (1924), 239, and A. Poebel in AJSL, LI (1935), 171 f. 

‘The existence of another Semitic divinity, Badat (cf. p. 16), in the Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions was proved by Hrozn£, IHH, p. 26, n. 1. 

7 The large number of s signs (cf. also pp. 31 f.) suggests that some of them may 
express related sounds such as is (German z). 

• Cf. Hittite cuneiform iailii, “great.” 
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house,” “palace,” and that the personal name Sa-ru-wa-ni-si (II M 
LIII) corresponds to m Sa-a-ri-u-ni 1 of the Assyrian contracts. 2 

The vowels of the other signs must still be considered doubtful. 
I read the second sign provisionally as sd 3 because of its occurrence 
in the personal name n Sd-ka-e+ra-sa (A 7h) = Assyrian Sangara (cf. 
p. 13). Also purely provisional are the values se and si for the third 
and fourth signs respectively. The value sx for the fifth sign was 
easily deduced from comparison of the case endings in bowl <Se-a;+ra- 
ka-wa-ne-na c ' iy d Tarhu-i-na (A la:l) with those in bovl Se-x-{-ra-ka- 
wa-ne-sx city d Tarfyu-i-sa (A la:6). 4 

Of hand hieroglyphs there are two, apart from the well known 
signs with the values na, pi, and tit, which should be discussed here: 
the sign cursive c ^, 5 which is used mostly in ideograms denoting 
relationship, such as “son,” “grandson”; and the fist sign The 

y sign occurs in personal names from Malatya and Darende 7 in the 
form of y-me-li, which was read as Sulu-me-li by Hrozn£ (IHH, p. 53) 
and compared with Assyrian Sulumal. Hrozn£ obtained for y the 
reading sulu<sunu by identifying y with x and reading the word for 
“son,” x-na-s, as sunas on the basis of comparison with Indo-Euro¬ 
pean *sunu-. Meriggi, however, called attention to the fact that x 
is not regularly interchangeable with y, even though an occasional 
exception occurs, as in A 2:1, where y, the fist sign, is used in the 
ideogram for “son.” 8 Therefore there is no reason for reading the 

1 Johns, ADD, I, 618:10. 

2 The only reading besides sa which could be taken into consideration is su, 
provided the three personal names discussed by Hrozny, IHH, p. 20, actually 
contain the divine name Tesup. But it should also be borne in mind that TeSup 
is called TeisbaS in the Chaldic inscriptions and TiSpak in the Babylonian. There¬ 
fore I do not subscribe to the value su for this sign, even though additional sub¬ 
stantiation might be provided by a possible connection between Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic Ta-ka-sx-ta-sa in the lead strips from Assur and Hittite cuneiform taksul. 

3 Syllables accented in my transliterations of Hittite hieroglyphs are to be con¬ 
sidered phonetically similar to, but not identical with, the corresponding unac¬ 
cented syllables. 

4 Thus also Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 3 f., correcting his previous statement 
in OLZ, XXXVI, 78, and giving additional proofs for this reading. 

6 Designated in the following as x. 

6 Designated in the following as y. 

7 Occurrences in MVAG, XXXIX, 112. 

8 Indogermanische Forschungen, LII, 48. 
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ideogram x used in writing “son,” “child,” as s una. Moreover, the 
word “child”-ra'-mu-wa-J-sa {passim) has nothing in common with 
“child”-m-sa/ because in the first case the full phonetic rendering of 
the ideogram for “son” is given. Cf. ni-mu-wa-i in connection with 
another expression for relationship, tyi-ma-sd, in CE V: 2 and 3. That 
x has a syllabic value also is apparent from its occurrence in such 
forms as x-x-la (II M XLVIII:3), x-x-sa (Assur a Vo 10, b Vo 7, d 
Vo 10), x-x-nti (Assur f Vo 30), and x-x-a-tx (RHA, II, PI. 12:1). 

Still another hand sign, (called z here), which may have a 
syllabic value occurs in an inscription found in the neighborhood of 
Darende. Line 4 of this inscription after my own copy has z-tu-ma- 
ni-a-na Htr , which could be compared with c Su-tu-um-ma-na-as of 
the Bogazkoy texts. 2 This would indicate for z the value su. But the 
form of this sign is not clear. If its upper curvature is disregarded 
and considered as a purely accidental scratch on the stone, then this 
sign appears quite similar to that used in the ideogram for “son” in 
line 2 of the same inscription. 



ta 


tx 


ti 


tif 

fc=H 

tu 


Determination of the vowels of the l signs, even though not so 
difficult as in the case of the a signs, still presents many problems. 
My former reading pa for the first sign must be rejected. That it is 
ta is proved beyond any doubt by its occurrence in the name 0al- 
parutfts (cf. SuK, p. 66) as well as in such names as d Pa-fra-la-ta-se 
(p. 16), d Ma-ru4a-ka-sa (p. 30), E+ra-nu-wa-ta (p. 12), Tu-wa-ta 
(p. 36), Na-fyi4a- (p. 17), and Uta ' ,, Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-sa (p. 22). The fact 
that it is the most common t sign offers further justification for our 
calling it ta. Meriggi (in MVAG, XXXIX, 3) reads the first four 
signs as da, ta, td, and td respectively; Hrozn£ (IHH, pp. 113 f.) 

1 Ab accepted by Hrozn^, IHH, p. 53. 

* BoTU, 21 ii 6=KBO, III, 60 ii 6. The city §uta lies in northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia (Weidner, BKS, VIII, 9, n. 4). 
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reads the first sign as td, da, tif, the second as la, the third as fa, and 
the fourth as ta 2 and t?. 1 But my disbelief in homophony (cf. p. viii) 
prevents my ascribing the value ta to any sign except the first. 

The value ta for the second sign was deduced from its occurrence 
in Mu-wa-tx-li- and has been generally accepted (see Meriggi in 
OLZ, XXXVI, 79). I shall be called a heretic for raising any objec¬ 
tion against so firmly established a reading. Still, the existence of the 
ta sign discussed in the preceding paragraph prevents my accepting 
the value ta for this sign. I consider it wiser to call it ix and let the 
future decide the exact character of its vowel. 

The third t sign, since it is commonly interchangeable with the 
second, may be called tx. 

That the fourth sign contains t was recognized by Hrozn£ (IHH, 
p. 61), who reads it as ta 2 . Meriggi (MVAG, XXXIX, 6), following 
Hrozn£, calls it td. I read this sign provisionally as til, suggested by 
comparison of hieroglyphic fyufya(foa)-ti?-li-sa (A lib: 1) with Hittite 
cuneiform }}uf}hantiS, each term denoting a remote male ancestor. 
Then, too, possibly the three very carelessly written signs on the 
edge of a cuneiform tablet from Bogazkoy (KUB, VII, 1) may read 
T}a-ti “prince.” 2 

The value tu for the fifth sign is proved by its occurrence in the fol¬ 
lowing proper names: Tu-wa-na- (p. 24), A-ma-tu- (p. 12), d ffi-pa-tu 
(p. 17), d ffa-pa-tu (p. 16), and Tu-wa-ta (p. 36). 

The sign |jl^, read by Meriggi (in MVAG, XXXIX, 5) as tar, I 
consider to represent fra(ra). The three strokes express the ideogram 
for “three,” in Hittite hieroglyphic tra, and the tang is the phonetic 
complement ra. s 

o[o wa 

This is the most common sign in Hittite hieroglyphic writing. Its 
value wa, as recognized by Forrer (HB, p. 20), Bossert (SuK, p. 27), 
Meriggi (OLZ, XXXVI, 83), and Hrozn£ (IHH, p. 116), is cer- 

1 Hrozny calls a fifth sign ta, (IHH, p. 113), a sixth Uht (ibid., p. 183), a seventh 
(the fist) ta t l (ibid., p. 161, n. 2, and p. 235, n. 5), and an eighth taj (ibid., p. 
267, n. 4). 

8 Cf. ^fja-ti LUCA irii in Gotze, Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte (Marburg, 1930), 
87:5. 

* On such purely phonetic use of an ideogram cf. p. 13. 
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tain. The sign occurs in the following identified proper names: Tu- 
wa-na- (p. 23), Wa + ra-pa-la-wa- (p. 6), Mu-wa-tx-li- (p. 6), E+ra- 
nu-wa-ta (p. 12), litau ‘Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-sa (p. 22), and Tu-wa-ta (p. 36). 

tv 1 Wi 1 

Three scholars—Forrer, Hrozn#, and Meriggi—have written on the 
phonetic value of this sign. Forrer (HB, p. 30) reads it as zi. He 
bases his reading on an allegedly bilingual text, the cuneiform part of 
which does not correspond to the Hittite hieroglyphic part (cf. p. 35). 
Hrozn£ (IHH, p. 85) reads the sign as me. He bases his reading on 
the comparison of me-a-ta-e trawana x (na)-la (A 11a: 3) with x-d-ta-e 
trawane x (wa-ne)-ta (A lla:2), identifying the sign x with our sign 
wi and reading it me by comparison with the parallel me. But the 
traces of the doubtful sign x on the photograph in A 8b: 2 clearly 
show four lines, and there is hardly any doubt that that sign is 
actually me. The copy in A 1 la: 2 should be corrected from this photo¬ 
graph. Meriggi (in MV AG, XXXIX, 2f.), for reasons unknown to 
me, suggests the possibility that the sign may be ( w)i . 2 

Entirely independently of Meriggi I have arrived at the value wi 
for this sign by observing the interchange of such identical forms as 
3 a-wi-si-na (OLZ, XXXVII, 147:6), 3 a-pa-sx-na (ibid., 1. 8), M-pa- 
sa-na ( loc. cit.), and e-pa-sa-ha (loc. cit.) with ^a-pa-m-na (A 6:9) and 
J a-pi-sa-na (M VI: 2). In this word wi and pi interchange with pa. I 
found further proof for my reading wi in the geographical name Tx-la- 


0 ‘ ty from Karga. 3 Although I could not prove the identity of that 


city with °Talawa of Hittite cuneiform inscriptions, 4 1 felt inclined to 

1 Because of the rarity of this syllabic sign in the Carchemish inscriptions (cf. 
A 6:7) I was unable in my earlier work to determine its phonetic value and there¬ 
fore omitted it from the list of phonetic signs in the frontispiece of HH, I. 

* He has promised to discuss this value in his forthcoming article on the lead 
strips from Assur. 

* See H. H. von der Osten, Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, 1927-28 (01C, 
No. 6 [1929]), Fig. 160. 

4 Gotze, MadduwattaS, pp. 16 f. 
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assume that the x of Tx-la-x should be either wa or wi. My assump¬ 
tion gained support immediately from the form of x in the Karga in¬ 
scription. It clearly represents three jars bound together, from each 
of which protrudes a drinking-straw. This ideogram suggests a bever¬ 
age; 1 and, since viticulture is common in Asia Minor and wine is called 
wi- in Hittite cuneiform, it was no longer difficult to deduce the 
phonetic value wi- for the sign x of Tx-la-x. This elaborate sign in the 
geographical name from Karga is evidently the original form of W> 
to which it was simplified in the course of time. 

Reading the signs as suggested in the preceding, Forrer’s seal bears 
the hieroglyphic legend Wi-la and the cuneiform legend Zi-ti. Since 
the rendering of all four signs is now definite, it is clear that the in¬ 
scription is not bilingual. Can it be that the name is written half in 
cuneiform and half in hieroglyphic and that Zi-ti-wi-la should be com¬ 
pared with m Zi-it-wa-al-la or m Zi-it-wa-al-li of Hittite cuneiform 
sources? 2 I can find no parallel for such a method of writing. 

The sign wi occurs also in a geographical name from Topada, 
Pa-\-ra-wi-tx-, 3 which probably corresponds to Bareta of later periods. 4 

wx 

The interchange of the personal name Wa-lu ?-tata + me-ma-sa from 
Sultan Han with x-lu?-tata-\-me-ma-sx from Topada 6 proves that the 
sign x must have a value similar to that of wo. 6 The same conclusion 

1 Cf. the very similar Egyptian forms depicting wine-jars in Mitteilungen des 
Deutschen Instituts fiir agyptische Allerlumskunde in Kairo, V (1934), 52 IT. Pic¬ 
tures of people sucking liquids through straws are shown in an article by W. 
Spiegelberg and A. Erman, “Grabstein eines syrischen Soldners aus Tell Amarna,” 
Zeitschrift fur agyptische Sprache, XXXVI (1898), 126-29. I am indebted to Dr. 
Edith W. Ware of the Oriental Institute for both Egyptian references. 

2 KUB, III, 34 rev. 2 and 6. 

* See Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 144. 

4 See Ramsay, The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, pp. 216 f. 

6 References given by Meriggi in MVAG, XXXIX, 120 f. and 170. Cf. also the 
writing Wd-luf-tata+me-ana-sx with the sign wd, which has only local importance, 
in an inscription from Kayseri. 

6 Cf. also Hrozny, IHH, pp. 268 f. and 294 f. 
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may be drawn from a comparison of the personal name Tu-wa-ta l 
from Malatya (CE XXII) with Tu-x-ta-sx from Topada (1.1). 2 There¬ 
fore the sign x should be either we or wu. s 

1 The text was collated by myself. 

* The personal name Tuwata from Malatya is attached to a relief of a female 
figure. From Chaldic inscriptions we know of a man called “TuateQjini), whom 
Sayce in JRAS, 1882, p. 403, considered the father of Qilaruada, king of Malatya. 
Professor C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, to whom I am indebted for a note on the Malat- 
yan kings mentioned in the Chaldic inscriptions, thinks there is no reason to con¬ 
sider m Tuate a Malatyan king. 

* Bossert (in Forschungen und Forlschritle, IX [1933], 19) gives this sign the value 
tfa because of its occurrence in a personal name which he reads (fa-tu-H4i , and 
his interpretation has been partially accepted by Meriggi (in OLZ, XXXVI, 82) 
and Hrozny (IHH, pp. 103 and 268). But on the basis of the latest finds in 
Bogazkoy, some half-dozen royal names written in hieroglyphs can safely be 
read, and not one of these can be identified sign by sign with any of the known 
names of New Hittite emperors, such aB Suppiluliuma, Tutbalia, MurSili, and 
fjattu&ili. Hence it seems probable that the New Hittite rulers bore double names 
—that the names Suppiluliuma, Tut\jalia, etc. were used in cuneiform, but others 
were used in hieroglyphic writing. Such bearing of double names became prevalent 
in the Near Fast with the advent of Hellenistic culture. 
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GEOGRAPHIC 

Alpa- ({Jalpa), 15 
Amatu-, 12, 15, 22 
{Jalpa- (Alpa), 25 
gamu-, 16 

{Jarana-, 7, 16, 23, 26 
{Jati, 33 

Karkame-, 8, 19, 22 
Ke(?)trama, 21-22 
Kurkuma-, 8, 21-22 
Mera- (Merae), 28 
Merae (Mera-), 14, 22, 26 
Musi-, 22 
Muska-, 8, 19, 22 
Nafcita-, 17, 23, 32 
Niri(?)ma-, 22, 24, 28 
Parwitx-,* 35 
Sekura-, 8, 21 
Sexraka-, 31 
Su(?)tumani-, 7, 32 
Tuwana-, 16, 23, 24, 33-34 
Txlawi, 35 
Warx-, 29 

DIVINE 

Eruta-, 29 

{Japatu ({Jipatu), 16, 25, 33 
{Jipatu ({Japatu), 17, 25, 33 
Karfoufoa-, 18 
Kupapa-, 8, 21, 25 
Marutaka-, 8-9, 19, 22, 30, 32 
Nikarawa- (NikaruJja-), 16 
Pafclata-, 9, 16, 21, 25, 32 


TarJjunt-, 19 
Warame-, 26 

PERSONAL 

Aame, 12 
Arara-, 13, 27 
Amuw2-, 12 
2 Astaruwa-, 15-16, 20 
3 Astuwaki(7)ma-, 7, 15, 20 
Emuwata (Arnuwa-), 12, 25, 32, 34 
{Jalparuta-, 9, 12 
Kaka-, 7 

Kukulana, 6, 8, 21, 23 

Kupapa-sarpa-, 13-14 

Manapatata, 22-23, 25 

Muwatxli-, 6, 21-22, 33-34 

Panamuwata-, 8-9, 22-23, 25, 32, 34 

Piijame, 16, 22, 25 

Pisamtx-, 25 

Pu(?)tu-hepa, 16 

Sakara-, 8, 12-13, 19, 31 

Saruwani-, 24, 31 

Sulumeli, 21-22, 31 

Taksxla-, 31 

TarJjunt-, 19 

Tarkime(7), 20 

Tatamema-, 28 

Tuwata, 32-34, 36 

Urfcilina-, 7, 14, 17, 21, 23 

Walu(?)tatamema-, 35 

Warpalawa-, 6, 21, 25, 34 

Warxwani-, 7, 29 

Wila-, 11, 35 

Zitiwila(7), 35 


Words Discussed 

Word Meaning Page Word Meaning Page 

ajft- .to make.14 nimuwaU .son.32 

arnu- .12 pidtu .may they give. ... 12,25 

biparo .captive.7,17,25,27 soli- .great.7, 30 

bubo .grandfather.7,18 umenv- .city.24 

bubati(t')li- .33 want- .tomb.10-11 

ja- .this.23 warpali- .strong.6,21 

*Tlie "x” means an unknown vowel in each case except Sexraka-, where it stands for an un¬ 
known syllable (consonant plus vowel). 
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PREFACE 

Hittite Hieroglyphs III is intended to complement my Elements of 
Hieroglyphic Hittite , which is now in preparation. Appearing in the 
latter are many new readings and interpretations which could not be 
fully substantiated in a volume designed for the general public. In 
fulfilment of my obligations, the scientific proofs for the new ideas 
expressed there are offered in the present volume. 

This volume is devoted to the treatment of the writing and to the 
discussion of certain grammatical problems. On pages 26-29 is of¬ 
fered what I hope may prove to be the final and correct interpretation 
of the infamous Tarkondemos seal. In the r6sum<3 on pages 38^0 are 
gathered the main findings on the evaluation of the character of the 
syllabary as a whole and on the reading of individual signs. It is per¬ 
haps important to mention here the discovery of syllables containing 
the consonants s (pp. 15-22) and z (pp. 22-31). The readings of all 
syllabic signs are given in approximately the same form as presented 
in the course on the Hittite hieroglyphs given by myself at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago in the winter quarter of 1938. 

This study represents the third instalment of my work on the de¬ 
cipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing, but in addition it offers 
the first serious attempt at systematization of the whole syllabary. I 
believe the time has come for all scholars working in this field to take 
a definite stand in relation to the main principles of Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic writing and accordingly to revise drastically their readings of 
individual signs. 

To Professor Julian H. Bonfante of Princeton University are due 
my heartiest thanks and gratitude for his generous and ever ready 
help in matters pertaining to Indo-European etymology. Dr. T. 
George Allen and Mrs. Erna S. Halloek of the Oriental Institute have 
helped greatly in editorial problems. The hieroglyphs have been 
drawn by Dr. Laurence Lee Howe. 


Ignace J. Gelb 
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SYMBOLS 

Transliterations are given in italics. Proper nouns and proper 
adjectives are capitalized. Phonetic signs unread are, however, ren¬ 
dered regularly by lower-case x, y, etc., even when initial. Ideograms 
are given in small capitals. If the object represented by an ideogram 
seems evident, the name of the object is used, even though a meaning 
also may be known. When neither object nor meaning seems clear, 
x serves unless the actual sign is required. When an ideogram or a 
“rebus” sign (see p. 37) is transliterated by its phonetic value, italics 
are used; any phonetic complements then follow in parentheses. 
Otherwise the phonetic complements, if added in full, are separated 
from the corresponding ideographic symbols by a space (or by an 
ideogram mark if present). Partial phonetic complements are at¬ 
tached to their ideographic symbols by hyphens. 

Common determinatives are indicated by small superior roman 
letters as follows: 

0 city m masc. name (cuneiform) 

d deity n personal name 

1 land, country 

The English terms for other determinatives, and even for “city” and 
“land” when following a name, are spelled in full. 

Parentheses are used as above noted and also to mark unpro¬ 
nounced vowels or even consonants (cf. d Kar(k)-^u-J}a-ta-a, p. 43) and 
to set off enclitics not concerned in a given discussion (e.g. -fya, “and,” 
on p. 3). 

Other symbols are: 


[ ] 

wholly lost 

* 

hypothetical form 

r l 

partially lost 

/ 

alternative or variant reading 

< > 

omitted by scribe 

+ 

ligature 


XI 
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seal, and PI. XIII 1, seal in center. 

Candar, A. Avni Ali. Ankaradan Nev§ehre .... (Ankara, 1933). (Plate at 
end of book shows a bad copy of the Karapmar inscription [HHM 36].) 

Hrozny, B. See under Studies. 

Kemaleddin, Kara Mehmet A6a Zade. Erciyes Kayserisi ve tarihine bir 
baki? (Kayseri, 1934). 

Osten, H. H. von der. Ancient oriental seals in the collection of Mr. Edward 
T. Newell (OIP XXII [1934]) Pis. XXV-XXVI. 

Salim. Develi kazasina Bagh (Bakirdag) nahiyesinin (Imamkulu) koyiinde 
bulunan (§im§ek Kayasi) adindaki meghul Eti kitabesi hakkinda rapor, in 
Turk tarih, arkeologya ve etnografya dergisi II (1934) 304-6. (HHM 27.) 

Unger, E. Yazilikayadaki kabartmalann izahi, in Turk tarih, arkeologya ve 
etnografya dergisi II (1934) 168-80. 

Bittel, K., and Guterbock, H. G. Bogazkoy (Preussische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Abhandlungen, 1935. Philos.-hist. Klasse, No. 1 [Berlin, 
1935]). 
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(1935) pp. 163 f. (HHM 27.) 

1 A bibliography of all the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions discovered up to 

1939, arranged according to their places of origin, was published in the author’s 

HHM pp. 7-21.—The earlier items above supplement the bibliography given in 

HH II. 
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THE WRITING 
The Normal Syllabary 


SIGNS OF KNOWN VALUE 

n° 

M * 

t * 

/> u 

The readings of these four vowel signs are relatively sure (HH II 
12-14). Even Meriggi has finally abandoned his former reading of 
the second sign as ra and now takes it as a vowel, d (OLZ XXXIX 
[1936] 157 f.; RHA IV [1936-38] 96 f.). His diacritic mark over a has 
its origin in the fact that he distinguishes two other a signs: the 
common one, universally read as a, and an d (OLZ XXXIX 158, n. 1; 
RHA IV 76), read by myself as ’a. However, Meriggi transcribes the 
latter sign as d in only a few cases; normally he reads it as e (e.g. in 
MVAG XXXIX 1 [1934] p. 3 and in RHA IV 96 f.). 


? 

There is nothing to add to the discussion of this value as given in 
HH II 15 f. beyond the observation that this sign interchanges with a 
in 3 a-i-a-ta (I M XIX B 15) = a-i-a-ta-a (CE XII 4) and with e in 
°a-pa-sa-n(a) (OLZ XXXVII [1934] 147:8) = e-pa-sa-n(a) (ibid.). Cf. 
also hieroglyphic Hittite 3 a-H-i - with cuneiform Hittite aSsiyi-, “to 
love,” discussed below, p. 17. 


1 
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2 The Writing 

0 ® 

® g 

t * 

? w 

In proposing to read the first and third signs in this group as the 
nasals a and % respectively, I stand entirely alone (HHII9-12). Other 
scholars read these two signs as a and l (Meriggi in ZA XXXIX [1930] 
176 and 184; Bossert in AOF IX [1933/34] 111 and 113 [however, 
later, in AOF X (1935-36) 286, Bossert reads the latter sign as ja]; 
Friedrich in ZA XLII [1934] 189), as ea and ia (Forrer, HB pp. 39 and 
33), or as a and ja (Hrozn/, IHH pp. 101 and 105). In a review of 
HH II Meriggi considered my proposed reading of the nasal sounds as 
being worthy of examination; but, because of a complex of reasons 
which he was unable to discuss at that time, he believed the theory to 
be untenable (OLZ XXXIX 156). Friedrich, in his review of HH II, 
expressed the belief that the possibility of nasal sounds should be 
taken into serious consideration (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1936, cols. 
1826 f.). 

The chief argument in support of the nasal theory is based on the 
observation that Q and T do not occur in the early Carchemish in¬ 
scriptions and that in their place the combination a-e or i-e is often 
found. This led me to the assumption that f) and t" found in the 
later Carchemish inscriptions and elsewhere are but a late develop¬ 
ment from and i.e., a and i plus subscript e. In favor of this 
assumption I cited the development in medieval Latin and Polish of 
the nasal sounds written q and § from o+e and e+e respectively. 

To the several examples already cited by myself, such as hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite pi-ci-tu corresponding to cuneiform Hittite pl-an-du, 
“may they give,” and the genitive plural ending -asa or -aia in the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions corresponding to similar Luwian forms end¬ 
ing in -nzi or -nzo, I can now add another important parallel. Meriggi 
discussed two similar signs which he read as anda and andu(r) 
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(WZKM XLI [1934] 37, n. 1; MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 13 and 93 f.; 
RHA IV 78 f., Nos. 51 f.). The way he distinguished the two signs 
and his reasons for reading the second sign as andu(r) are debatable. 
Nevertheless, he has clearly established the meaning of his andu(r) 
ideogram as “in, into” by comparison with cuneiform Hittite anda 
with the same meaning. Now the ideogram read by Meriggi as 
andur (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 94) is followed by a-e-ta-pa-wa in an 
early Carchemish inscription (I M XIV 7:3 f.). 1 This inscription is 
preserved in a fragmentary state, and because the ideogram occurs in 
line 3 and the phonetic signs in line 4 Meriggi ( loc. cit.) failed to see 
the connection between them. 2 If we disregard the particle -pawa, 
a-e-ta appears to be the phonetic spelling of the preceding ideogram, 
which, as stated above, represents cuneiform Hittite anda. Thus this 
example provides a further argument for the assumption that the 
combination a-e expresses nasalized a. 

In the examples quoted in HH II and above we have observed 
original n expressed by nasalization, as in arda written a-e-ta cor¬ 
responding to a-ta. However, examples of this sort are very rare. 3 
Normally n before another consonant is not expressed in the writing at 
all. 4 

Much more commonly than I myself realized, nasal signs are used 
secondarily in forms where normally simple vowels would suffice. 
Thus, of the word titas, “father,” written ti-ta-a-s{a) (II M LII 3) in 
nom., the dat.-loc. is tita, written ti-ta-a (A 2:2) or ti-ta (I M X 4 and 
8). But from the nom. i Ku-papa{pa-pa)-s{a) (A 15 b** 2) the dat.-loc. 
is not only d Ku-papa(pa-pa)( A 11 b 6) but also d Ku-papa(pa)-a{-ha) 
(A 13 d 6), just as from nom. n Ka-tu-wa-s{a) (A 2:1 and passim ) 

1 The same ideogram, followed by -ta-pa-wa, occurs in a recently published 
inscription from Qiftlik (HHM 17 rev. 3). 

2 The sign pa appears in an unusual form in this early Carchemish inscription; 
but Meriggi both in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 72, and in RHA IV 180 interpreted the 
sign correctly as ba (our pa). 

3 The assumption expressed in HH II 10 f. that the acc. sing, ends either in -re 
or in a nasal -t requires correction in view of the new interpretations offered below, 
pp. 41-53, where it is shown that -n is used for the acc. masc., -i for the acc. neuter. 

< See HH II 12 and my EHH. 
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there is a dat.-loc. Ka-tu-wa-a (ibid. 1. 3). 1 Cf. also za-a (A 6:8) and 
za-a (A 6:8 and 9), “he takes,” likewise arha(ha) x-a (A 2:4) and 
arf}a(fia) x x -a (CE V 3), “he removes.” Secondary nasalization before 
a consonant can be seen in 3 a-me-a-ta-a (A 6:2) or me-a-ta-e (A 11 
a 3), abl.-instr. case from 3 ameas or mens, “mine”; a-i-a-wa (Assur e 
Vu4 f.), variant of a-i-a-wa-a (IHH PL CII 7), “I make”; and a-i-a-ha 
(M XXIIIA 2), variant of a-i-a-ha (A 6:4), “I made.” 

It may be recalled that the sign for i is a development of i-\-e. 
Therefore it is possible that in some cases the compound sign is used 
not only with its secondary value of nasal i but also with its primary 
value i+e. The latter is suggested for the demonstrative i-s(a) or 
i-e-s(a), which is perhaps to be read f+e-s(a) or i-\-e-e-s(a). In the 
case of t+e-e-s(o) the second e would form a phonetic complement to 
t+e, just as in the writing traira) the ra sign forms a phonetic comple¬ 
ment to tra. 

The second sign of the nasal group, here transliterated as e, was 
left unread in HH II, although even at that time I could have ac¬ 
cepted the conclusive evidence brought forward by Bossert (AOF IX 
114, Fig. 14, n. 2) that this sign interchanges with t-e. Interchange of 
such forms as 3 a-ze-ma-i (A 11 c 3) 2 with 3 a-ze-ma-x (A 18 e 2) and 
couRT-zt'-I (A 11 c 2) with court-zz-x (A 18 e 3) is beyond doubt. 
Meriggi accepts such interchange and gives the sign in question (here 
rendered by x) the value l (MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 2f. and 71 f.). 
Hrozn^ (IHH pp. 245 f.) does not distinguish between this sign and 
pa, which is similar in form but certainly different in reading. That 
the vowel is nasalized is self-evident from the comparisons adduced 
above. The vowel itself is not sure, but it can hardly be anything 
but e. 

No sign for u has yet been discovered. Comparison of such forms 
as d TarfyuQj,u)-t-s(a) (A 6:2) and d Tarl}u(hu)-s(a) (OLZ XXXVII 
147:6), both pronounced Tar(jun(t)s, suggests that under certain 
conditions i could perhaps be used for u also. 

1 For other examples of dat.-loc. in -a and -a see p. 42 and my EHH. 

2 Cf. also 3 a - ze - ma-e and ’ a - ze - ma-i discussed below, p. 49, n. 6. 
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0 h-a 

W & e 

CrD hi 

These four signs were read thus in HH II 16-19. The value fya of 
the first sign is sure, even though Hrozny still occasionally reads it 
with the value u (IHH pp. 363 and 437; AOr IX [1937] 414, n. 4). 
The sign lie interchanges with ha, and its vowel is assigned on the 
basis of this interchange. 1 The value fri of the third sign is sure. My 
reading of the sign hu has now been accepted byMeriggi (OLZ XXXIX 
158; RHA IV 96-98) and Hrozn# (AOr IX 411, n. I). 2 

f m 

If 

On the values of these signs see pp. 54-58 and 60-63. 

1 See also my discussion of the personal name ffe+r(a)-ti-pu-s(a ) in AJA XLI 
(1937) 290. 

2 The reading of this sign is of great importance because on it depends mainly 
the correct interpretation of the name of the chief god of the hieroglyphic Hittite 
people, read by myself as Tarljuns (HH II 18 f.; of. HH 128 and 34). Hrozny now 
believes that when ftw is added Tarijuns may be the correct reading, whereas 
without that phonetic complement Santa/ujas may be meant (IHH p. 411, n. 1). 
Meriggi definitely adopts the reading Tarhu(i)s only (RHA IV 98). For this he 
believes he has found important additional evidence in the Hamath inscription 
(M VI), in line 3 of which he reads d s Tar-l}u-l{ < t)-s. Unfortunately, however, the 
reading is much more doubtful than he realizes. For many years I myself hoped to 
find in this passage a proof for the proposed reading Tarbuns. Both in 1932 and in 
1935 I collated this passage, but I could not see the signs I had hoped to find. I did 
see clearly the divine determinative and the ideogram for TarJjuns, then a number 
of phonetic signs: a clear fra(ra), then perhaps 6a, then a, then very doubtful fa, 
and a clear sa at the end. My reading of the sign fro(ra) (p. 12) also speaks against 
Meriggi’s interpretation. 
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ka 
^ ke 

f « 

<JJ> ku 

On the signs ka and ku see HH II 19 and 21. Their values are in¬ 
disputable. On ke and ki see below, pp. 54-66. 

■*=3] la 
<0 le 

u 

A i u 

These four signs were discussed in HH II 21 f., and their values 
even in respect to the vowels are almost sure. My belief that the 
second sign is le (against Hrozny’s and Meriggi’s Id) is now strength¬ 
ened by the comparison of gate^c -le-ni-sa-a-i in hieroglyphic Hittite 
(A 11 c 6) with bit hi-li(or le)-ni-e-Su in an Akkadian inscription of 
Assurbanipal (Theo Bauer, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals [Leip¬ 
zig, 1933] I, PI. 5, A A vii 17, transliterated in II 6). 

ma 
mi me 
jjjj mi 
mu 

The signs ma, me, and mu were treated in HH II 22. All scholars 
agree on the readings of these three signs; only Meriggi reads the sign 
me slightly differently, as mi. 

The remaining sign has been the subject of much discussion. In 

HH I 48 I read the geographic name (<£ cjo I jk_ J (A 1 a 1) 

as pd+ri-ka-i-nd-ni (“city”) and, following Frank (cf. HH 12), identi¬ 
fied it with the name of the well known city Barga near Carehemish. 
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This and some other considerations led me to believe that the sign in 
question had the value pd. Meriggi accepted this value in several of 
his studies (OLZ XXXV [1932] 565; XXXVI [1933] 78; etc.). The 
variant forms of this sign are stereotyped and easily distinguished. 
My original idea that this sign was itself a variant of the “bird” sign 
so commonly used in the writing of the divine name Kupapas (HH 

148 f.)—an idea accepted later by Meriggi ( locis citatis )—is lacking in 
support. Nor is Meriggi’s identification (in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 2, 

and in RHA II [1932-34] 244) of (=) with j\ in the Sultanham inscrip¬ 
tion (HHM 49 A 3) possible, because the former always has a closed 
horizontal base. In a later study Meriggi correctly separates it from 
the “bird” signs but includes the Sultanham sign (discussed below, 
p. 36) among variants of the latter (RHA IV 83, Nos. 125 IT.). 
Hrozny, on the other hand, reads the sign in question as 6 (IHH p. 
494, n. 2); with the tang he reads it as e (r) or even ri (ibid. pp. 145 and 
196) and identifies it (ibid. pp. 96, 102, and 161) with the similar¬ 
looking but entirely different sign discussed below on p. 32. 

Yet Hrozn£ was doubtless right in recognizing that in front of the 
assumed city name Barga there are two more signs which must be 
read as part of the name (IHH p. 196). In my later reading bowl Se-x-f 
ra-ka-wa-ne-na city (HH II 31) I followed that of Hrozny. 1 The x repre¬ 
sents the sign here under discussion and shows that even at that time 
I had begun to have doubts about the correctness of pd as its reading. 
Hrozny, transliterating the name as lampe Sd-e (r) -ga- or -ri-ga-, thought 
of the Hittite city Serigga. 

I now read bovl Se-mi-\-ra-ka-wa-ne-n(a) city d Tarhu-t-n(a) in 
Alai and bowl Se-mi+ra-ka-wa-ne-s(u)' !Hy i Tarf}ii-i-s(a) in A 1 a 6 

1 This form is paralleled by boylb A-la-te-ba-n(a)-ha-wa' !it y in the same inscrip¬ 
tion, line 2. The name is certainly in ace. but acc. n, against the common practice, 
is not assimilated to the following consonant, in this case h. A parallel treatment 
is found in A Te-mu-ri-n[a)-lfa , discussed below, p. 14; for other examples see my 
EHH. 3 Alat(e)has can probably be identified with the ancient city AlatJja or 
Alafija (see most recently W. F. Albright in Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, No. 63 [1936] pp. 24 f.), modern Tell c Atshaneh in the vicinity 
of Antioch in Syria. The cuneiform spelling is clearly ,s A-la-at-ba-ma*' as copied 
by C. Virolleaud, La Ugende phenicienne de Danel (“Mission de Ras-Shamra’’ I 
[Paris, 1936]) p. 23; confusion of ai with la such as might occur e.g. in the cunei¬ 
form writing from Bogazkoy is here hardly possible. 
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and translate “Tarbuns of Se-mi+ra-ka” in acc. and nom. respec¬ 
tively. This reading is based on comparison with the city name 
Ismirika in cuneiform Hittite sources from Bogazkoy. 1 The hiero¬ 
glyphic writing Se-mi+ra-ka and the cuneiform Hittite C I s-mi-ri-ka/ 
ga can be best reconciled if ive assume that the original form of the 
place name was Smireka or similar and that the writings se-mi- and 
i§-mi- each attempt to reproduce two contiguous initial consonants. 
The mention of °H-mi-ri-ka/ga in connection with Kizwatna (Cilicia) 
at Bogazkoy fits well with the occurrence of Se-mi+ra-ka in hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite at Carchemish. 2 

The correspondence of mountain i C tra(ra)-pa-mi-i-fya (HHM 15:2 
and 16:2) with tra(ra)-pa-a-me-a-s(a) (Assur a Vu 9 f.) and with 
feet ictra(ra)- / pa-ma-i (HHM 32:2) may possibly provide another 
proof for the proposed value mi. The root trapa- means something like 
“(re)turn.” Its reading and translation find their best confirmation 
through comparison with Greek rpitru, “turn,” and similar words in 
other Indo-European languages. The form trapamijia is a verbal form 
standing in the same relation to the past participle trapameas, ira- 
pames, or trapamas as does te-ni-me-a-fia (A 6:6) to te-ne-me-a-s(a ) 
(A 1 a 2). 

Decisive for the value mi would be the finding anywhere in cunei¬ 
form Hittite sources of a divine name or epithet corresponding to 
d x Ku-mi + ra-ma-6(i) in an inscription from Tell Ahmar (see p. 16). 

After this study had been written I discovered one more compari¬ 
son which may settle the problem in favor of the reading here pro¬ 
posed. In identical context we read in one inscription x+me-ma-ta- 

1 Written c H-mi-ri-ka and 'Is-mi-ri-ga in a treaty between ArnuwandaS and 
the people of the city ISmirika (KUB XXIII 68 and XXVI 41). 

* The ancient city concerned may perhaps be identical in both site and name 
with the modern Shimmarylj, about 10 kilometers south of Killiz (according to 
Richard Kiepert’s Karte von Kleinasien, sheet Haleb (2d ed.; Berlin, 1911). R. 
Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et mtdiivale (Paris, 1927) Map 
XII, opp. p. 452, calls this site Shimmariq.—A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem 
of Hittite Geography ("Yale Oriental Series. Researches,” Vol. XXII [New Haven, 
Conn., 1940]) p. 48, locates ISmirika “to the northwest of a line drawn from fjarran 
to the Karaca Dag” and provisionally identifies it with modern Severek. Before 
him Forrer placed this city in the upper valley of the Euphrates in northwestern 
Armenia (Klio XXX [1937] 186), while R. Ranoszek put it in the neighborhood of 
Harput and Malatya (Comptes rendus des stances de la Societe des Sciences et des 
Lettres de Varsovie XXXII [1939] Classe I, p. 28). 
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me-a-s(a) (A 6:1) while in another occurs perhaps x+ me-ma \-ta-mi !- 
s(a)! (CE X 1). The sign mi is almost clear in the copy; the signs ma 
and so are not so clear. My proposed corrections of CE are based on 
what I see in the photograph at my disposal. Interchange between the 
endings -meas and -mis (= -mes) in the mediopassive participle is 
found often. 1 

It may be added that the sign for mi is also used ideographically in 
x mu-wa-a-za-n(a), “strength, violence,” in A 11 c 4. Meriggi inter¬ 
prets this word as pd-mu-wa-a-ta-an (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 55); he 
reads the first sign phonetically and pays no attention to the fact that 
already in HHI 70 f. I had interpreted its occurrence in a Malatya in¬ 
scription (CE XXI; HHM 46 and p. 36) as “great (?)." 



na 


ne 

c 

ni 

iii mm 

nu 


nu 


All these signs were discussed in HH II 23-25. I am now more per¬ 
suaded than ever about the correctness of their interpretation. The 
value ni finds additional support in the correspondence of hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite Ku-ku-ni 2 with cuneiform Hittite Kukkunni§, name 
of a king of WiluSa, 3 and of A Ni-ka -f- ra-wa-s(i) (A 6:9) with the name 
of the Sumerian divinity Ninkarrak. 4 

1 See my EHH. 

2 The copy in M XLII 5 shows Ku-ku-ma ?, read as Ku-[r]-ku-ma by Meriggi in 
MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 135. However, the photograph of the seal in D. G. Hogarth, 
Hittite Seals, vrith Particular Reference to the Ashmolean Collection (Oxford, 1920) 
PI. VII 188, favors my interpretation. Hogarth’s copy of the seal (ibid. p. 37) fol¬ 
lows Messerschmidt rather than the photograph. 

3 Written u-uk-ku-un-ni45; see J. Friedrich, Staalsverlrdge des ffatti-Reiches 
in hethitischer Sprache, 2. Teil (MVAG XXXIV 1 [1930]) p. 52 B 18 and pp. 88 f., 
andF. Sommer, Die Ahhijavd-Urkunden (Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Philos.-hist. Abt., N.F., No. 6 [Munchen, 1932]) p. 371. The 
inability of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing to express double consonants ac¬ 
counts for the single writing of k and n. 

* See Gelb in AJSL LV (1938) 200-203. 
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In favor of my previous assumption that the nu sign is only a 
simplified form of nu I can now adduce a cuneiform parallel in the 
writing of the number 9 both as ^ and in abbreviated form as 

However, another and perhaps better interpretation is suggested by 
the observation that in the older inscriptions, e.g. those from Emirgazi, 
only nu is used, while in the younger ones, e.g. the Assur lead strips, 
only nu is used. This may perhaps mean that nu and nu are inde¬ 
pendent signs, that originally only nu was used, but that in the middle 
period the simpler sign nu was introduced into the system in place of 
the disproportionately wide sign nu and gradually supplanted the 
latter entirely in the late inscriptions. 1 

$ pa 

? pe 

f--\ Vi 


The first and third signs were discussed in HH II 25. The cor¬ 
respondence of the personal name n TartyuQ),u)-pi-a-s(a) (G. Contenau 
in Revue des arts asiatiques XII [1938] PI. XXIV b ) or Tarhu(hu)-pi 
(C. L. Woolley in AAA VI [1914] 97) with m Tar-fyu-un-da-pi-i of Late 
Assyrian sources 2 further supports the value pi assigned in HH II. 
The name Tar[iu(nt)-pias means “Tar|)uns (is) giving,” parallel to 
Tarfj,uQ),u)-n(a)- ut ' 1 ' lB:, a-i-s(t) in CE XII 1, “Tarhuns (is) loving.” 3 In 
some of these examples, as often in names on seals or in short signa¬ 
tures, the nom. ending is omitted. 4 

The value pu for the fourth sign was proved by myself in AJA XLI 

1 It may also be pointed out that a sign almost identical in form with Hittite 
ml occurs also in the Cretan hieroglyphic writing (A. J. Evans, Scripta Mima I 
[Oxford, 1909] 215 f.), where it may be plausibly interpreted as picturing a pome¬ 
granate tree (see Bossert on pomegranate in OLZ XXXIV [1931] 322-28). 

* K. L. Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names (Helsingfors, 1914) p. 230. 

* The occurrence of the present participle in this name was first explained by 
Bossert in AOF VIII (1932/33) 143. 

4 For another example see the interpretation of the Tarkondemos seal on p. 28. 
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289-91 on the basis of its occurrence in the name Pu-tu-ha-pa 1 and 
was accepted by Hrozny (IHH p. 503), who, however, assumes ( loc . 
cit. and ibid. pp. 316 and 353) that besides the value pu this sign may 
have also a value la or U ( li on p. 503). Meriggi has read it ri? 

I ra 
? re 

W ri 

ru 

Of these three signs, discussed in HH II 25-30, the first is by far 
the most important. Even though it seems to me that I have proved 
convincingly its syllabic character, other scholars still doubt it. Thus 
Meriggi in a review of HH II in OLZ XXXIX 158 persists in reading 
the tang as r, while Hrozn£ transliterates this sign in his former 
fashion as <r) , considering it, more often than not, to be an indication 
of length. Friedrich, in another review of HH II, was unable to choose 
between my reading ra and the r of other scholars ( Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 1936, cols. 1827 f.). 

It is generally accepted that the sign ra when used phonetically 
never stands by itself but is regularly attached to the preceding 
syllable. Thus e.g. the closed syllable kar is expressed by A;a+r(a) in 
Xa+r(a)-jfca-me-se Und (A 4 b 1). In HH II 13 f. and 28 it was shown 
that the full syllabic value ra could be distinguished from r(o) by 
use of the combination e+ra or a+ra instead of ra alone, e.g. in n Sd- 
ka-e+ra-s(a) = Assyrian cuneiform Sangara. Since then I have col¬ 
lected additional examples favoring my proposed reading: 

1. Hittite hieroglyphic d Ni-ka+ra-wa-s(i) in A 6:9 is equated with 
the name of the Sumerian divinity Ninkarrak (see above, p. 9), where 
the syllabic value ra is required. 

2. In i+ra-ta-ta-a (CE V 2) compared with i-\-ra-a-ta-ta-a (HHM 
49 A 2) and in pa+ra-ha-e compared with pa-\-ra-a-lja-e (both in 

1 This value pu also fits well into the interpretation of Xxtra(ra)-pu-nas(i) as 
“tribune” and of the personal name ffe-{-r(a)-ti-pu-s(a) = 0ertipus, discussed in 
the same article. 


2 RHA IV 96 and 103 f. 
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A 1 a 2) the tang cannot be read otherwise than as ra, for the variants 
add the phonetic complement a. 

3. The writings pa + ra-e -f ra-ha (Assur a Vu 1) and pa+ ra-e + ra-wa 
(Assur c Vu 8) for parafya (1st per. sing, pret.; written pa+ra-he in 
A 5 a 1) and parawa (1st per. sing, pres.) respectively, from the root 
para-, “to offer,” 1 show that the combination ra-e+ra stands for ra, 
hence that addition of e-\-ra is another graphic means of delimiting 
the reading of the tang as ra. 

4. Interchange of simple spellings with the tang only and fuller 
spellings with e+ro appears in ha-tu+ra-e (Assur e Vo 13) and ha-lu-\- 
ra-n(a ) (Assur e Vu 8) compared with ha-tu-e + ra (Assur a Vo 14) and 
fya-tu-e-\-ra-s(a) (Assur f Vu 10). 

5. Similar interchange with a-\-ra is found in u-i+ra-a (Assur a Ro 
7) and u-i-a-\-ra (Assur a Vo 17). 

6. Interesting and important from more than one point of view is 
the identity of arha(ha) ha-\-ra-a+ra, “breaks, ruins, destroys,” 2 in 
the Karapinar inscription (OLZ XXXVII 147:8) with arha\(}}a)-e 
fyal-a+ra in the Bulgarmaden inscription (CE XII 5). Cf. the more 
simply written ha+ra-tu, “may (the god) destroy,” at Bulgarmaden 
(loc. cit.) and arfyaifya) fya+ra-tu, “may (the gods) destroy,” at 
Karapinar (1. 8). 

Some examples in favor of reading |||*. (p. 37) as tra(ra) likewise 
prove the correctness of the interpretation of the tang as ra. Among 
the best are the words trapa-, “to (re)turn” (p. 8), and trapunas, 
“tribune” (p. 11, n. 1). 

In the word sa-na-wa-sa-tra{ra)-a-\-ra-ha (HHM 49 A 2), probably 
pronounced sanawasairafya and meaning “I made good” or “I im¬ 
proved,” 3 a-j-ra, read as ro, seems to be a second phonetic complement 
of fra(ra). 

The writings hand a-s(e)-tra(ra)-a (A 6:5 and 7) as compared with 
HAND-fra(ra) (I M X 3) and x-tra(ra)-a-n(a) as compared with 

‘Identical with cuneiform Hittite parai-, “send forth, offer,” etc. (E. H. 
Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary [2d ed.; Philadelphia, 1936] p. 116). 

2 The translation is based on comparison with the cuneiform Hittite verb 
frarra- with such meanings (Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 45). 

3 Following Meriggi’s translation in RHAII243: “(je) les ai perfectionnes(?).” 
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x-tra(ra)-n(a ) (both in the Karapmar inscription, OLZ XXXVII 
147:8) show the phonetic complement a following tra(ra). Meriggi’s 
reading of such cases as - tar-a 1 seems impossible because it is contrary 
to the principles of Hittite hieroglyphic writing. Besides that, the 
form ending in -tar (as transliterated by Meriggi) would be irrec¬ 
oncilable with the one ending in - tar-a , just as the form ending in 
-tar-n could be reconciled with the one ending in -tar-a-n only by 
assuming the impossible reading an for the sign read by myself as na. 

In the Karapmar passage just cited we find e-pa-sa-n(a) x-tra(ra)- 
a-n(a ) and J a-pa-.sa-n(a) x-lra(ra)-n(a). The word epasas or 3 apasas , 
here used in the acc., means “his.” The second word, x-tras, occurs in 
its full phonetic spelling, as Xxa-tra(ra)-a-n(a), in two other inscrip¬ 
tions (II M LII 5 and A 15 b** 2). That ' J atran (acc.) is the full 
phonetic spelling of the ideogram x is proved by the fact that ~ J a- 
tra(ra)-a-n(a ) starts with 3 a, which occurs only at the beginning of a 
word. 2 The word 5 atras was translated first by Forrer as “Schrift” 
(HB p. 15); Meriggi preferred “(Weih)bild” (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 
165). Following these translations hieroglyphic Hittite 3 apasas 3 atras 
can probably be compared with Lycian atla ehbi or atra ehbi, which 
means “his person” and serves as the reflexive pronoun “himself.” 3 This 
comparison not only gives us the correct translation for the Hittite 
hieroglyphic word but also furnishes additional evidence for the read¬ 
ing tra. 

Some problems concerning the use of the tang still defy explana¬ 
tion. 4 For instance, why should only the tang, of all the syllabic 

1 E.g. in RHA IV 200. 

2 See HH II 15. 

3 Meriggi, “La declinazione del licio,” R. Aecademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
Rendiconti della classe di scienze morali, storiche efilologiche, Ser. VI, Vol. IV (1929) 
428 f.—Incidentally it may be mentioned that the form J a-pa-sa-trafra)-s(i) in the 
Nigde inscription (II M LIII) may stand for ^apas^atras and likewise mean “his 
person.’’ >Apas here would of course be the genitive of -apas, “he” or “that one.” 

4 In HH II 27 f. was discussed the possibility of reading x+ra not only in that 
order but also as ra-\-x. In favor of that possibility we might compare the forms 
Xjici +ra-i-me-s(a) (A 7 j 1 f.) and l-ra+i-te+ra (A 14 a 4; written in the order 
i-l -\-ra-te-\-ra), participle and 3d per. pi. pret. mediopassive respectively of a verb 
Iral- with unknown meaning. The compound ideogram mark used in the first 
example shows that the full syllabic spelling follows the ideogram. For this prin¬ 
ciple see my EHH. 
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signs, never stand by itself but always be attached to another sign? 
And what is the difference between e-f ra, read as ra, and a+ra, also 
read as ra? But I hope that this long exposition has helped to solve 
some difficulties and to convince skeptics that the tang represents the 
syllable ra and functions just like other signs with the values ma, pa, 
ta, etc. In closed syllables ra becomes r(a), just as these other syl¬ 
lables become m(a), p{a), t(a), etc. 

The reading of as rx (HH II 28 f.) was considered “erwagens- 
wert” by Meriggi in his review of HH II in OLZ XXXIX 158; but in 
RHA IV 96 and 103, n. 30, he reads that sign as l 2 . Hrozny (IHH pp. 

110, 184, etc.) reads as la, 1(1), and iai(?) the signs ^ 
which should be carefully distinguished. 

The value rx or, more exactly, ri for the sign in question is now 
supported by an additional comparison. A Tell Ta c yinat inscription 
mentions a deity i Te-mu-rx-na-ha (HHM 58, frag. 2:4), who may 
well be identical with the deity Timuri named in Ar-timuri, a Hurrian 
personal name from Nuzi. 1 

Comparison of house ha+ra-se-ti-ni-i (Alla 5) 2 and x.HOUSE-rf- 
se-te-ni-s(a ) (M XI 5) 3 shows interchange of ra and ri. 

1 Written m Ar-ti-mu-ri in E. R. Lacheman, Joint Expedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi. Miscellaneous Texts (American Schools of Oriental Research, 
“Publications of the Baghdad School. Texts,” Vol. VI [New Haven, 1939]) No. 
593:3, 6, 11, 28. The divine name Timuri may be connected with the Anatolian 
city name Timur (D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia I 
[Chicago, 1926] § 582), identified with Ttpvpa, jroAis irtpi Hoavplav, of Stephanus 
of Byzantium by P. Kretschmer in Glotta XXI (1933) 234.—Owing to the frag¬ 
mentary preservation of the Tell Ta c ylnat inscription it is difficult to determine 
from the context the grammatical form of d Te-mu-ri-na-f)a. Possibly it is one of 
the rare examples in which the acc. ending -n is not assimilated to the following 
consonant, in this case the fi of -ha, “and.” For a similar example see above, 
p. 7, n. 1. 

2 Similar forms in A 11 b 5 and 11 c 2 and 6. 

3 Neither Hrozny in his reading . . . .-lai(?)-sd-la-s (IHH p. 242) nor Meriggi 
in his reading x-hs -P-si-ta-s (MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 68 and 116) pays any atten¬ 
tion to the ni, both considering the traces of this sign in Messerschmidt’s copy to 
be purely accidental. However, early copies of this inscription published in 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology VII (1882) PI. Ill ad p. 436 and 
in William Wright, The Empire of the Hittites (London, 1884) PI. X, show them 
much more clearly. 
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sa 

fnr 

se 

it 

si 

© 

su 


sa 

7 

se 

a 

si 

;r 

su 


The values of the first four signs are given here as in HH II 30 f., 
except that the fourth sign is transliterated as su against the more 
cautious sx of the former study. However, no new evidence for the 
exact values of the four s signs has been discovered in the last few 
years, and it must be remembered that the vowels of all four, except 
perhaps sa, seem to be as doubtful as ever. 

Especially troublesome is the very common “goat’s head” sign, here 
transliterated as se. It often interchanges with the sa and sa signs, 
as in the suffix of the 2d per. sing, present (see p. 19), in x^tu-wa+ 
r(a)-se-z (II M XXXIII 3) as compared with x tu-wa+r(a)-&a-n (a) 
(ibid.), and in seat ^a-se-nu-wa-h,a (A 6:4) etc. as compared with 
chair.seat : a-sa-s(a) (A 6 :8) etc. The value se may find some support 
from reading the hieroglyphic name on the Indilimma seal (Hogarth, 
Hittite Seals, No. 181) as Se-\-r(a)-tu and comparing it with Se-er-du, 
a personal name known from the Cappadocian tablets (G. Eisser and 
J. Lewy, Die allassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom Kiiltepe [MVAG 
XXXIII (1930)] Nos. 43:3 and 44:3 and 14). The relationship of 
hieroglyphic Se+r(a)-tu to cuneiform Sel-er-da-mu (name of the 
father of Indilimma) is not yet clear to me. 

Already in HH II 30, n. 7, I remarked that the large number of s 
signs there listed (five, one more than the normal four) suggested that 
some of them may express related sounds. This can now be definitely 
proved for one of those five and for at least two more signs. 
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The sign Q was left unread in HH I. Hrozny proposed the value 
Id for it, 1 based on such comparisons as that of x wa-x + ra-nu-fya (A 
6:3, read as x-va-la^-je-u by him) with x wa-li-a-nu-wa-ha (II M 
LII 4, read as x-va-li-a-je-va-u). This and some other considerations 
led Meriggi to accept Hrozn^’s reading with a slight change from la to 
li for x alone and to U for x+ra. 2 Because all the arguments adduced 
by Hrozny and Meriggi in favor of these readings were unpersuasive, 

I left the sign unread in HH II also. That my doubts were well 
founded will be seen from the following paragraphs, in which evidence 
is given that this sign has the value si. 

The sign Q is always closed at the bottom. Different is open 
at the bottom, which is never used as a syllabic sign but occurs only 
as an ideogram for a very frequent title read trawanis and meaning 
“prince.” The distinction between the forms and readings of these 
two signs was made tentatively by Meriggi in RHAIV 166, n. 61, and 
in my opinion it is beyond reproach. Evidently Hrozny also now 
favors keeping separate these two signs (cf. IHH p. 491, n. 2). 

In an inscription from Tell Ahmar, last published by Hrozny (IHH 
PI. CII 1 f.), we read BOWX DC -^a 3 -a-s(a) d Tar}j,u(hu)-,s{a) god -a-a-sa 
king -ta-a-s(i) d x Ku-mi+ra-ma-x d x 3 c Mu-la-le-s(a) d x-lu-pa-s(a ) 
IJa + ra-na-wa-ne-a-s(a)-ha city d x+me-s(a). The translation of this 
section is simple: “Tarhuns of the (sacred) bowl, king of the gods, 
Kumiramas, Mutales, . . . .lupas, and . . . .mes of Ijarranas.” It is 
clear that the names of all the gods are in the nom., and a priori it 
may be assumed that x in the name d x Ku-mi-\-ra-ma-x represents the 
nom. ending s. 4 There are several other personal names and words, 
such as x-wa-ti-x (HHM 18 C 1), lord-x (ibid. 11. 3 f.), n Ka-tu-wa-x 
(A 13 d 1), and some occurrences in the Ispekgur inscription (HHM 

1 IHH pp. 32, 110, etc. As observed above (p. 14), Hrozny does not distinguish 
clearly between this sign and two others. 

8 WZKM XLI 1 and 16; MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 3 and 9 f.; IF LII (1934) 46; 
RHA II 245 f. It is probably the existence of such forms as x wa-x-\-ra-ta-a (A 

II c 6) and x-x+ro-ta (A 11 a 5) in comparison with x wa-x-ta-a (CE XII 3) and 
x-x-ta-a (A 2:4) that led Meriggi to the assumption that x+ra (his li) must be 
identical with x (his II). These forms are still difficult to interpret unless we as¬ 
sume elision of r in the last two examples. 

8 On the value 6a see pp. 18 f. 

4 The adjectival form of the same divine name appears in the acc. as d x-rua-6a- 
n(a) in HHM 58, frag. 1 B 1. 
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28), in which the same sign x must be read as the nom. ending. There 
may be mentioned also the opinion reached independently by G. 
Accorsi and cited by Meriggi ( loc. cit.) that in n Ka-tu-wa-x (see above) 
the x sign is the end of the name and should be read -s; but Meriggi 
was unwilling to abandon his old readings of the sign and to approve 
fully the thoroughly acceptable suggestion of his colleague. 

In the Karapinar inscription occurs a form 3 a-pa-x-ta (OLZ 
XXXVII 147:3) in whose unread syllable x comparison with 3 a-pa - 
sx-n(a) (ibid. 1. 8), e-pa-sa-n(a) (loc. cit.), 3 a-pa-sa-n(a) (loc. cit.), 
^a-vri-sx-n(a) (ibid. 1. 6), 3 a-pa-sa-n(a) (A 6:9), °a-pa-sa-a-n(a) (HHM 
7 D 3), and 3 a-pt-sa-n(a) (M VI 2) speaks in favor of the presence of a 
sibilant. 1 

The expression >a-x-i-me-a-s(i) heAD- to-s (a.) in A 7 j 2 can be trans¬ 
lated from the context itself as “(be)loved chief.” Meriggi in WZKM 
XL (1933) 250 and MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 103, translates the first word 
(found frequently in the form 3 a-x-i in the Assur letters) as “geehrt, 
hervorragend, erhoben, erhaben,” etc.; similarly Bossert in AOF VIII 
143, n. 8. By comparison with cuneiform Hittite assiia-, “love” (cf. 
Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 31, and Supplement p. 14), 
we obtain for x the value si. 

In a list of offerings to various divinities occurs A x+ra-ku in the da¬ 
tive (A 11 b 6). By assigning the value si to x we can read the name 
as d Si+r(a)-ku and compare it with that of the deity Zirku identified 
with Ninurta in Late Assyrian lists of gods. 2 


1 Meriggi’s argument (RHA IV 102 and 104) that thiB Karapinar occurrence 
has to be read as e-ba-li-da because of such parallel formB as ^ ^ ^ in 1. 8, 


which he reads as e-ba-P-n, can easily be proved to be without foundation. First, 
it has never been proved that the adjectival-genitival -l- occurring in some Ana¬ 
tolian languages and found by him in these two forms is actually used in the lan¬ 
guage of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. Secondly, the sign certainly 


does not have the value l 1 which he assigns to it; when used phonetically at Kara- 
pinar it has only the value sx (HH II 28, n. 1, following Bossert and Hrozny). 
In the group y\j [□[ Q, representing the well known geographic name galpa, 

Meriggi (op. cit. p. 102) still reads the second sign as P. Already in HH I 20 I read 
the first two signs together as the ideogram for fcalpa, taking pa (then read pi) as 
the phonetic complement. The interchange of such forms as ffalpa(pa)-runta-s(a) 
in M XVI 1 with ffalpa-runta in CE XXI ( = HHM 46) clearly proves this point. 


2 Written i Zirir-ki (Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., in the British 
Museum XXV [London, 1909)] 12:9) = d Zi-ir-ku in an earlier copy (H. C. Rawlin- 
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The word for “queen ”in a Carchemish inscription is, then, written 
in the nom. as great.queen-£i+ ra-s(a) (M IX 2) and in the acc. as 
GREAT.QUEEN-Sf+ra-n(a) (ibid. 1. 5). This fem. nominal ending 
-Siras may be identical with -Saras, the corresponding ending in the 
cuneiform Hittite language. 1 In this particular case the value Sa would 
match better the parallel -SaraS ; but that value would not fit into the 
words discussed above. 

The sign for Si probably pictures a seal, 2 as may be seen from the 
occurrence of ^ "\JV © [j*, “the seal of Halpa(pa)-s(i),” on bullae 

published in M XXXIX 3 and 7-9 and HHM 39. According to a well 
known principle, the phonetic value Si should be developed from an 
ideogram representing a word similar in sound and having the mean¬ 
ing “seal. ” Such a word—as far as I know—has not yet been found in 
hieroglyphic Hittite; but it does occur in the form siia-, “to seal” 
(really “to press”), in cuneiform Hittite. 3 This is further evidence for 
the correctness of the reading si. 

Another sign besides Si which may contain the consonant s is that 

son, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia II [London, 1866] 57:54 c), A Zi- 
ni-[. . ■ .] (Cuneiform Texts .... XXIV [London, 1908] 6:38), and A Zi-ni-ku 
(ibid. 23:132 b). In the last two examples the sign ni may easily be a miscopy of 
the very similar sign ir. —Meriggi’s interpretation of this deity as A IA-ku and 
comparison with an alleged d Elkus named in cuneiform Hittite (RHA II 245, n. 3, 
and MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 10 and 137) as well as Hrozny’s transliteration 
and comparison with Tarku (IHH pp. 159, n. 7, and 170) are naturally 
influenced by their readings of the sign in question. 

1 On this suffix see H. Ehelolf in ZA XLIII (1936) 185 f. The same ending oc¬ 
curs as -Sar in some fem. personal names in the Cappadocian tablets, e.g. {listafi- 
suSar and Niwahsuisar (as recognized first by A. Gotze, Kleinasien [“Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft,” 3. Abt., 1. Teil, 3. Bd.: Kulturgeschichte des alten 
Orients, 3. Abschnitt, 1. Lfg. (Munchen, 1933)] p. 69, n. 2), and in Nuzi names, 
e.g. 'AmtaSar (E. Chiera, Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. Pro¬ 
ceedings in Court [American Schools of Oriental Research, “Publications of the 
Baghdad School. Texts,” Vol. IV (Philadelphia, 1934)] No. 413:2, 7, 8; also else¬ 
where), 'Matkasar (Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi .I. Texts of Varied Contents 

[“Harvard Semitic Series,” Vol. V (Cambridge, Mass., 1929)] No. 11:11, 12, 20, 
22, 29), and 1 AS-du-a-Sar (G. Contenau, Contrats et lettres d’Assyrie et de Babylonie 
[Paris. Musde National du Louvre, “Textes cun6iformes,” Vol. IX (Paris, 1926)] 
No. 22:4), the last corresponding to ' As-tu-za-ar at Chagar Bazar (C. J. Gadd 
in Iraq VII [1940] 36). 

s It is listed among vases by Meriggi in RHA IV 93, No. 346. 

3 Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 141, and Guterbock in “Studia et 
documenta ad iura Orientis antiqui pertinentia” II (1939) 32. 
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read as sd in HH II 30 f. Hrozny too reads it as sd or s 2 (IHH p. 113), 
Meriggi similarly as sa (e.g. MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 3). 1 This is the 
sign which I here transcribe as &a. 

A value sx was deduced from its occurrence in the name of Carche- 
mish in such forms as Karka [ (ka)-me-x-i-s(a) city (HH I 27 f.). A more 
exact value sa (used loc. cit.) was based on the fact that this sign occurs 
both with and without a following a, e.g. in n La-\-i-ma-sa-a-s(a) and 
n La+i-ma-sa-s(i ) (HH I 28). Such forms as bread tu+r(a)-pa-sa-a 
(A 1 a 5), god -ne-sa-a-n(a) (A 1 a 4), vase u-sa-a (A 11 b 3) or vase x w- 
sa (ibid. 1. 5), and ta-wa-\-r(a)-sa-a (HHM 49 D) also favor the 
presence of the vowel a. 

Very instructive likewise are the interchanges of signs in the forms 
Xx wa-sa-na-sa-ta (A 6:9) and x v u-sa-na-sa-i-a (II M LII 5), grand- 
CHiLD-Sa-a-s(a) and grandchild-so? (discussed below, p. 25), 5 a-po- 
sa-n(a ) and °a-pa-sa-n(a) (discussed .above, p. 17), BOWL-sa-a-'i 1 and 
couRT-fcif+ral-Sa-h' 1 (HHM 9 B 3), in forms of the gen. pi. such as 
LAND-m'-a-Sa (A 3:1 and 3) and GOD-a-a-sa (IHH PI. CII 2), and in 
forms of the 2d per. sing, present such as road -wa-ni-ka (Assur d Ro 
14 and f Ru 19), w-ka-ta-sa (Assur c Vu 13) and u-ka-ta-se (ibid. 1. 17), 
LiTuus-na-ta-sa (Assur g Vo 9) and LiTuus-na-ta-se (Assur c Ro 13). 

The occurrence of ka in the personal name n Sa-ka-e+ra-s(a) (A 7 
h), which corresponds to the name Sangara in Assyrian historical 
sources (HH II 31), makes it clear that this sign corresponds to 
Assyrian sa. But the Late Assyrian sibilants offer problems of their 
own (cf. p. 22). 

We come now to the important sign ^jj, which I propose to read as 

su 2 on the basis of arguments furnished by Hrozn^ and Meriggi. This 
sign is rare, but its reading is facilitated by its occurrence in three 
hieroglyphic Hittite words which can be compared with corresponding 
words in other Indo-European languages. These words are: dog x su- 
wa-ni-i-fya, “and the dogs” (Assur b Vu 15 f.); HORNx$w+r(a)-ra, 
“horns” (Assur g Ro 27); and horse 3 a-ku-wa-i, “horses” (HHM 
3:2). 3 Hrozn£, to whom all three interpretations are due, believes 

1 Previously Bossert read it as sa (AOP IX [1933/34] 117, n. 21, Forrer as si 
(HB p. 23). In AJSL LV (1938) 200 f. I read it as za. 

2 My original interpretation of this sign as a compound, wa+rx (HH II 28 f.), 
could not stand the test of time. 

3 See also the remarks in HHM pp. 22 f. 
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in the centum character of the hieroglyphic Hittite language. On that 
basis he read the sign here discussed as ku, first with question marks, 
later without them (IHH pp. 128 f., 149, 305, 358; AOr IX [1937] 409; 
X [1938] 44). Meriggi, having interpreted Hrozn^’s dog as swine and 
Hrozn^’s horn as flame, proposed first the reading su (MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 3 and 11 f., and AOF X 266 f.). Later Meriggi was in¬ 
clined to accept all three of Hrozn^’s interpretations but preferred to 
read the sign in question provisionally as cu 1 since he felt unable to 
decide whether hieroglyphic Hittite belongs to the centum or to the 
satem group. It has to be remembered that Meriggi’s original reading 
su was based not on his belief that the language is satem but on his 
misinterpretation of dog as swine and his consequent reading of its 
phonetic complements as “su-wa-na-i,” “swine.” In any event pres¬ 
ence of the vowel u was considered likely by both Hrozny and Meriggi 
because of the wa which follows in two of the three words concerned. 

It is clear from Indo-European etymology that the consonantal 
sound in the three words above mentioned can be only a plain velar k 
or one of the other sounds, such as k’, c, c or z(ts), s, s, and t{th), into 
which that velar can develop. Of these possibilities I would im¬ 
mediately eliminate k because the value ku has already been estab¬ 
lished beyond any doubt for a different sign (see HH II 21). The 
existence of two ku signs would be incompatible with the Hittite 
hieroglyphic system of writing, which, I firmly believe, does not 
recognize homophony. 2 

With k out of consideration, the sign in question must contain a 
different consonant. As far as the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary is 
concerned, the only likely consonants still to be considered are s, s, 
and z. 3 But s is improbable because we have already four s signs with 
their values fairly well established; and z is improbable because it 

1 RHA IV 85, No. 178, also pp. 96 and 107 f. 

2 The signs nu (old) and n-u (new) are used contemporaneously only in the 
middle period; see above, p. 10.—I know that in the rigorous rejection of homoph¬ 
ony I stand entirely alone. Other scholars, such as Hrozny and Meriggi, regu¬ 
larly employ many homophonous values. But I must repeat what I have said 
many times before, that with only about sixty signs there is no place for either 
homophony or polyphony in the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary. 

3 The existence of palatal or palatalized velars in the Hittite hieroglyphic syl¬ 
labary seems most improbable in view of the restricted number of its signs. 
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usually developed from t (see pp. 24 f.). The most likely possibility, 
then, is s. 1 

From my transliterations as suwanii, surni, and 3 asuwaV it is evi¬ 
dent that I believe in the satem character of hieroglyphic Hittite. I 
have held this notion for many years, based on my growing belief that 
the nearest relative of hieroglyphic Hittite is Lycian, a satem lan¬ 
guage. But the problem did not become crystallized in my mind until 
the summer of 1941, when I had the opportunity to review the whole 
matter with Professor J. H. Bonfante of Princeton University. The 
results of our talks and correspondence will be published shortly in a 
separate article under our joint signatures. 3 

We have discussed above seven signs, each beginning with a 
sibilant. In view of the four-vowel system it is evident that they can¬ 
not all contain one and the same consonant; they must, therefore, be 
subdivided into two groups of related sounds. Each of the four signs 
sa, se, si, and su of the first group is used for the nom. ending; hence 
they can be safely transliterated with the consonant s corresponding 
to Indo-European s. 

It is as yet difficult to ascertain the exact character of the three 
signs of the second group, transliterated as Sa, si, and su. The chief 
characteristic that unites them is that they are almost never used to 
express the nom. ending. 4 One thing is sure: they cannot represent 
voiced z (as in French zero), because the Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
does not distinguish between voiced and voiceless consonants. Some 
hints as to the character of S can be obtained from observation of the 
use of the sa and Sit signs. The former is used regularly in the ad¬ 
jectival ( = gen.) formative -sas, as in Lufyi&as nimuwais, “Luhian 
son” (= ‘son of Luhis’), and in ’apaSas, “his,” from D apas, “he.” This 
ending -Sas is evidently the same as that written -ssas in Luwian 6 and 

1 On the character of this sibilant see below. 

s Really 3 .ahwai (as permitted by the writing), because, as Professor J. H. Bon¬ 
fante informs me, this word is always dissyllabic in Indo-European. 

3 Professor Bonfante tells me that delabialized forms such as kis (p. 59), ki-i-ha 
(p. 65), and ke-a-te etc. (p. 66) are normal in the satem languages. 

4 Of these, only is used occasionally as the nom. ending; see pp. 16f. Else¬ 
where, however, .§ frequently interchanges with s; cf. tuwar&an and tuwarsei (p. 15), 
^apaiita, 3 apaian , and 3 apasan (p. 17), u&anaia{a and waianasala, etc. (p. 19). 

6 Forrer in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen GeseUschaft LXXVI 
(1922) 218 ff. 
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similarly in several other languages. 1 Professor Bonfante suggests that 
hieroglyphic Hittite -sas may be identical with Indo-European -syos; 
if so, hieroglyphic s would be a palatal sibilant developed from the 
original sy combination. Comparison of hieroglyphic n Sa-ka-e+ra- 
s(a ) with Assyrian Sangara (p. 19) may point in the same direction if 
it can be assumed that Late Assyrian s was pronounced as s, as is sug¬ 
gested by Assyrian transliteration of West Semitic s with s. 2 A palatal 
& would fit well in Suwanii, Ssurni , and ^aswai, in which & stands for an 
original Indo-European velar. 

Our investigation of the sibilants has shown that we have to dis¬ 
tinguish between s and § groups of consonants in the language and 
writing of the Hittite hieroglyphs. It is as yet difficult to keep these 
two groups clearly divided because of the frequent interchanges of 
signs between the two groups. As was observed already in HH II 
30 f. and previously in this monograph (p. 15), it is even more difficult 
to establish the values of the vowels. These difficulties must be kept 
constantly in mind when and if the values proposed above are used. 

fa 

(u te 

ti 

tu 



Of the first group above, the first and fourth signs were read in HH 
II 32 f. as ta and tu. The proofs in favor of the reading la for the first 

1 This problem will be discussed in another publication. 

8 See Tallqvist, Assyrian Personal Names, pp. xviii f. 
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sign are ironclad. 1 For this reason the second and third signs cannot 
have the value fa, and I was satisfied in HH II to give them tempo¬ 
rarily the values tx and tx. Since then I have collected some examples 
which favor the readings te and ti: 

1. d Te-mu-ri-na-fya in a Tell Ta c yinat inscription (HHM 58, frag. 
2:4) probably corresponds to the deity Timuri mentioned at Nuzi 
(see p. 14). 

2. d Tu-te-a-s(a) of the Jisr el-Hadid inscription HHM 30:2 may 
correspond to A Tu-ti-[. . . .] in a fragmentary cuneiform inscription 
from Bogazkoy. 2 

3. The personal name IJe-\-r(a)-ti-pu-s(a) of the Kara Dag inscrip¬ 
tions corresponds to m tfer-ti-pu-u in Assyrian sources. 3 

These correspondences show that there is still no definite proof that 
(jj is te or that is ti. The opposite may possibly be true; cf. the 
interchange of other syllables containing e and i, e.g. ke and hi, ne and 
ni, and ze and zi. Against the cuneiform evidence the first of these 
two signs is read as te (not ti) chiefly because the transliteration Mu- 
wa-te-li- or Mu-wa-te-le- approximates cuneiform Muwattalli more 
closely than does the transliteration Mu-wa-ti-li- or Mu-wa-ti-le-. 

Of the four signs in the second group the first three were read as ti?, 
ke ?, and ki? respectively in HH II 33 and 19-21, while the fourth was 
left unread (ibid, frontispiece). The existence of at least five signs 
containing t or the like had led me in HH II to give up the readings te 

1 Meriggi’s suggestion in RHA IV 105, based on comparison with other Indo- 
European languages, that the “foot” sign has the value ti, rather than da as he reads it 
elsewhere, is in direct contradiction to the facts and examples gathered in HH II32 
and can hardly be taken seriously. As far as I can see, Meriggi himself does 
not apply his newly proposed value anywhere in his studies. His further assump¬ 
tion (RHA IV 105 f.) that the vowel of the suffix of the 3d present ending is 
silent is refuted by such spellings as x si-ne-ta-a (M II 6) besides sa-ni-ta (HHM 
20 edge) or sa-ni-ta-a (HHM 21:2) and a-i-a-ta-a (CE VII 3) besides a-i-a-ta 
(HHM 40:6). 

2 E. O. Forrer, Boghazkoi-Texle in Umschrift II (“Wissenschaftliche Veroflfent- 
lichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft,” No. 42 [Leipzig, 1926]) 4B iii 27 = 
Keilschriftlexte aus Boghazkoi, autographiert von H. H. Figulla, E. F. Weidner, 
etc., 3. Heft (in “Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft,” No. 30 [Leipzig, 1916-23]) No. 19:27. 

3 AJA XLI 290; see also above, pp. 5 and 10f. 
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and tu proposed for and ^ respectively in HH I 35 and to sug¬ 
gest the new readings ke ? and ki? chiefly because hieroglyphic Hittite 
n:> A-sa-tu-wa-x-ma-i-sd-a and n5 A-sa-tu-wa-y-ma-i-sd 1 seemed com¬ 
parable to Assyrian m As-ta-ku-um-me (see below, p. 30). 

With my belief that the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary has a four- 
vowel system, the very occurrence of more than four signs in the t 
group made it seem very unlikely that all the signs contained the 
sound t proper. In the meantime it had become increasingly apparent 
to me that my readings ke? and ki? would have to be modified and 
that my original readings as proposed in HH I were nearer the truth 
than the new ones suggested in my second study. Thus the occurrence 
of at least seven signs in the t group made it doubly sure that it must 
be subdivided into two groups of related consonants. As explained 
below, I now transliterate these with t and z (= is) respectively. 

Of the four signs of the second group by far the most important is 
read as ti? in HH II 33. Choice of the vowel i was based on a 
questionable comparison of &u&a(&a)-fz'?-h‘-s(a) (A 11 b 1) with cunei¬ 
form Hittite fyufyhantig. The vowel o, accepted by Hrozny in his 
transliteration ta- 2 and by Meriggi in his Id, can be proved in various 
ways: 

1. The za and ta signs interchange in x u-pa-ta-a-za-ki-n (a) (II M 
LII 1) and x u-pa-ta-la(-a) (Hrozny, IHH PI. CII 3 and 5; compari¬ 
son made ibid. p. 61, n. 2); x-ta-a-za-i (A 11 b 6) and x-ta-a-ta-a-i-ha 
(A 11 c 4; comparison made by Hrozny, IHH p. 171, n. 1); ti-za-li-s{a ) 
(A 11 b 1) and ti-ta-a-s(a) (II M LII 3); huha(ha)-za-li-s{a) (A 11 b 1) 
and fyuba{l}a)4a-i-}}a (A 11 b 3). 

2. The forms river.LAND- za-a-s(o) (M III B 2) as compared with 
river.LAND- zd-s(e) (M IV A 2) and za-a (A 6:8 and 9) as compared 
with za-fya (A 7 a 2) present the syllable za followed by a or without it. 2 

The value za is best proved by comparing a passage in the Sultan- 
ham inscription: GOD-m’-a-z arhaQui) ^a-za-tu-u (HHM 49 C), 3 with a 

1 Here x and y stand for zi and ze respectively; see below, p. 30. 

1 The fact that this is the most common of the four signs containing z also favors 
the vowel a; cf. HH II 30 and 32. 

3 Neither Meriggi (RHA II 245) nor Hrozny (IHH p. 292) in treating this 
passage has recognized this form, although the latter, reading Mu-a-ia 2 , “le 
d6voreront (? feront devorer?),” has found from the context the correct translation. 
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parallel formula in a Carchemish inscription: DOG-m-a-f.... arliaQia) 
eat -tu (A 6:9). The clear parallelism of 3 a-za-lu-u with eat-<u 
necessitates for these clauses the translation “may the gods (or ‘dogs’) 
eat away.” However, more important than the translation is the cor¬ 
respondence of hieroglyphic Hittite 3 a-za-tu-u with cuneiform Hittite 
e-ez-za-an-d[u ]d The hieroglyphic form 5 a-za-tu-u , pronounced 3 atsan- 
tu, is, then, to be analyzed as at-sa-ntu, i.e., at-, “eat,” plus formative 
- sa - 2 plus the 3d per. pi. imperative ending -ntu} 

Read in the most natural order we find in A 11 b 2 wa-n(a)-e 
n voiut e\Tarfj, U -t(i)-sa-i grandchild-sh-i LiTuus.HAND-n(e) court pi-te- 
ha-li-a-ha, “and it I rebuilt (or the like) for the Tarjmntian grand¬ 
children.” Similarly in A 11 c 5 we have n vn]nte ''Tartj,u-t(e)-sa-i grand- 
CHiLD-sa-i 4 The forms n '' olate ^Tarhu-t{i)-sa-l and n To]ate ' Tar}),u-t(e)- 
sa-t, each pronounced Tarfyuntsai, are dat.-loc. pi. (see below, p. 44) of 
Tarhunlsats, “Tarljuntian,” and when compared with the nom. sing. 
d Tarl)u(h,u)-za-i-s(a ) in II M XXXIV A 1 show interchange of the 
combinations t(i)-sa and t(e)-sa with the za sign. 

Since the signs and interchange with each other (HH I 35 
and II19) they must contain related vowels. But my previous readings 
were inexact (cf. pp. 23 f.). Meriggi in his review of HH II spoke 

1 In KUB IX 31 iii 2; analyzed by Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the 
Hittite Language (Philadelphia, 1933) p. 246, as 3d per. pi. imperative from el-, 
“eat,” plus formative -so-, for cuneiform Hittite z is sounded as ts (see ibid. pp. 
71 f.). 

2 On this see my EHH.—A form 3 a-la-le without -sa- is discussed below, pp. 64 f. 

3 An n before a consonant is usually omitted in the writing; see my EHH. 

4 The word for “grandchild” or “grandson,” unrecognized hitherto, is framaSas 
or ftamasas. Cf. child ha-ma-6a-s(a) (HHM 28 A d), child ba-ma-6a-6{i) {ibid. 
B c; previously not clearly copied in CE XVIII), and grandchild! ftul-ma-6a-s{i)-e 
(I M XXI 2, collated by myself). Occurrences without ideogram in the phrase 
ni-mu-wa-i ni-pa-wa ha-ma-sa, “to(?) the son or grandson” (CE V 2 and 3) settle 
it definitely that fyamaSas is the full word. On interchange of 6a and so see above, 
p. 19. 

Since Jomo4os is an o-stem noun (cf. e.g. grandchild-5o-o-s( o) in A 11 b 1), it 
is unjustifiable to take the last two signs in this word and its modifier in A 11 b 2 
and c 5 (see text above) in the inverted order -7-s(o), as does Meriggi (MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 38 and 56). Hrozny, who inverts the order of signs in the modifier 
only (IHH pp. 166 and 175), translates A 11 b 2 as “et que je l’ai introduit (7 en- 
seveli??) dans le vestibule(?) pr5s du petit-fils de . . . .-Santajas(?)”; Meriggi, 
more simply, as “und (ich, der) Santaische Enkel, habe sie wieder uberdacht.” 
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against my values ket and kit and considered my original readings te 
and tu nearer the truth (OLZ XXXIX158). Later (in RHAIV105) he 
suggested that these two signs might contain z ( ts ). Several examples 
indicate that they have actually the values ze and zi. 

Occurrence of | £ze-e-s(a) (M I 3) as well as ]£ ze-s(a) (HHM 4 C) 
favors the reading of with the vowel e (so already HH I 35). The 
value of its consonant is suggested by the following examples: 

1. The clause e-wa te-ne-me arda\-e FEET- jC tra(ra)-pa-ze in A 6:4 I 
would translate “and into the tenemes he turned.” 1 Hrozny 2 and 
Meriggi 3 likewise take the verb to be 3d per. sing, preterit. The form 
trapaze evidently corresponds to the form ajate, aiati, or a{aza, “he 
made,” which occurs frequently. 

2. If the translation of wa-mu-ti i Ku-papa(pa-pa)-s(a) foot > c pa- 
ze-e HAND-me-a-?i(a) za-a in A15 b** 2 as “and from me Kupapas takes 
the strength(?) of (my) feet(?)” 4 were sure, then we could analyze the 
form paze as pat-se, i.e., the root pat- plus -se for the gen. pi. ending 
usually written -sa or -Sa. 6 

If the sign discussed above has the value ze, then with which it 
interchanges, should have the value zi. 6 Strange as it may seem, addi¬ 
tional evidence for this assertion comes from the Tarkondemos seal. 
This is no place to give a complete history of the various readings of 
this infamous seal. But a short review of the latest attempts at its 
decipherment may be welcome here in order to show the progressive 
steps by means of which the final solution of the problem may have 
been reached. 

1 On trapa-, “to turn,” see above, p. 8. 

5 IHH p. 186: “Lorsqu’il est entr£ auprfes des images(?).” 

s IF LII 46. In RHA IV 106 he took into consideration the 3d per. sing, 
present also, for reasons in which I cannot follow him, and cited another possible, 
but questionable, form with the same ending in Karapmar line 3. He also brought 
correctly into comparison the cuneiform Hittite ending -zi< *-ti. 

4 Hrozny, IHH p. 178: “Et a moi, la d4esse Kupapas enlSve la force(?) au(x) 
pied(s).” 

6 See above, p. 19, where the interchange of -sa/-se/-Sa for the ending of the 2d 
per. sing, present is also cited. 

6 On the difficulty of distinguishing clearly between syllables with e and those 
with i see pp. 23 and 64, n. 1. 
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In HH I 34 I read the cuneiform as m Tar-qu-u-tim-me sar m&t 

ali Me-ra and the hieroglyphic legend ^ ^ II IK H M i as Tarku- 

tu-\-me Me-\-ri-e “land” “king.” In HH II 14 and 26 I improved the 
decipherment of the geographic name by reading the cuneiform as 
Me-ra-\-a, the hieroglyphic as Me+ra-e, and by comparing both with 
Mera or Mira, a country well known in the Bogazkoy cuneiform 
sources. 

However, the reading of the name of the owner of the seal could not 
be improved so readily. Meriggi at first argued against the reading 
m Tar-qu-u-tim^me for the cuneiform and followed Albright’s reading 
m Tar-qu-mu-wa. 1 The first two hieroglyphic signs he read ideographi- 
cally as tarqu-muwa . 2 Later his partial acceptance of my earliest 
readings of and ^ as te and tu forced him to give up his reading 

MUWA for the second sign of the name, and he chose to follow me in 
taking that sign not as an ideogram but as a compound, so 

that his reading of the name became TARGU-df-m[i]. 3 In the meantime, 
however, I gave up my old readings te and tu and proposed the new 
ones ke? and ki?. Simultaneously I was forced to reject my old inter¬ 
pretation of the name on the seal, 4 and in my new reading of the 
hieroglyphic as Tarki(ki)+me‘ ? I naturally followed Albright’s read¬ 
ing of the cuneiform as m Tar-qu-mu-wa, even though the vowels did 
not agree with each other. 

In proposing a new and, I hope, final interpretation of the Tar- 
kondemos name I read the cuneiform as m Tar-qu-u-tim-me b and its 

hieroglyphic counterpart ^ ^ as Tarfiu-zi. Reasons for reading the 

“goat’s head” (cf. p. 15) as Tarku were given in HH I 34, and they 
were found convincing by Meriggi also (RHA II 32). The only pos¬ 
sible improvement here would be to read Tarfyu instead of Tarku in 
agreement with Tarhuns, the name of the chief god of the hieroglyphic 
Hittite people. The main difference between my former reading and 

1 This reading as well as Me-ra was first suggested by Albright in AOF IV 
(1927t 137 f. 

2 RHA II 32 f.; cf. OLZ XXXV 564. 

3 MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 7 f., n. 2, and 157. 

4 HH II 20. 5 As in my first attempt in HH I 34. 
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the new one lies in the interpretation of the second sign, which I 
formerly took as a ligature, tu-\-me (HH I 34) or kil+me (HH II 20). 
Meriggi followed me in this assumption in his later reading di+m[{\, 
in spite of his own observation that the six little strokes above his di 
are abnormal. In reality one would expect the compound zi-\-me to 

be written ^ff, just as expresses ^a+me (HHM 15:3 and 4). 

That the second sign on the Tarkondemos seal is not a compound, 
zi+me, but is an old form of zi alone is proved definitely by compari¬ 
son of j j HH in the Suvasa inscription (HHM 50 C = IHH PL 
LXVII C) with “ in the younger inscription from Egrikoy 

(CE XIII = HHM 19 A 1 and 2), for in the former the six small strokes 
form part of the sign. 

Furthermore, not only the signs and words but even the phrases 
in which they occur agree with each other. The personal name 

^ iff, Tarfyu-zi, of the seal corresponds to the expression 

ft a. i Tarhu(hu)-ta-a-s(i ) }£ zi-s(a), of 
the Egrikoy inscription. 1 The abbreviated writing in the first case as 
compared with the longer form in the second is self-explanatory in a 
seal legend (cf. p. 10 )} 

The new reading Tarhu-zi for the name in the hieroglyphic legend 
can be brought into agreement with the cuneiform m Tar-qu-u-tim-me 
if we take into account the interchange of such forms as ]£ zi-s(a) 
(Egrikoy) and ze-e-s(a) (M I 3), which might suggest an original 
pronunciation *zi J es or *ze > es. This in turn, by way of *ziwes and 
*zimes and omission of the nom. ending -s, may correspond to cunei¬ 
form tim-me. 3 

1 Cf. also TarhuQiu)-la-a-s(a) (5 zi-a-${a) of the Qiftlik inscription (HHM 17 rev. 

2 ). 

2 The name would mean “descendant of Tarhuns,” following Meriggi’s transla¬ 
tion of its second element as “Nachkomme’’ (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 160). His new 
interpretation connecting the latter with Latin divus (RHA IV 105) has not yet 
been substantiated. 

3 As so often in cuneiform writing, the spelling tim-me in this case does not pre¬ 
suppose a double consonant, which would be assured only by such a spelling as 
ti-im-me. The Greek form Tarkondemos also favors the spelling with single con¬ 
sonant. The spelling with t in cuneiform and with d in Greek shows that hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite z was in this case at least nearer a dental than an affricate. 
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Recapitulating, then, I read the Tarkondemos seal as follows: 

The cuneiform legend: ™Tar-qu-u-ti{m)-me sar m&t c Me-ra-\-a 
The hieroglyphic legend: Tarfyu-zi Me+ra-e land king 
The translation: “Tarhu-zi, king of the land of Mer&.” 

The most probable translation of the phrase d Ku-papa(pa-pa)-a 
^A-ze-cm-LH-la-sii) head-w(a) leg- nu-f^-e in A 18 j is “ D Azelas 
brought for (or ‘offered to’) Kupapas.” The phonetic nature of the 
sign here pictured was first recognized by Bossert, who questioningly 
proposed its correspondence with wa, ha, or wa-ha (AOF IX 110, Fig. 
11:6 and n. 5). Meriggi at first took the verb to be passive, without 
offering any reading of the unusual sign (WZKM XLI 26), then sug¬ 
gested the reading du and proposed to take the form as 3d per. im¬ 
perative active (cf. loc. cit.; MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 3, 12, 1 and 100; 
RIIAIV 91, 96, and 98, n. 15). In either case a value with t or similar 
seems indicated. Even though some of Meriggi’s arguments seem 
untenable to me, still there are sufficient grounds to justify approxi¬ 
mately his reading. Only I would like to change his du to zu to avoid 
a case of homophony. However, because this sign occurs so rarely, its 
value cannot be tested elsewhere. 

In r4sum4 of the foregoing it can be said that there are eight 
syllables which could contain t or a related sound. Hrozny reads with 
t all these signs (except the eighth) as well as many others which in my 
opinion have to be read differently. 2 Meriggi on the other hand reads 
five of them with t and three with d (e.g. in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 3). 
However, my disbelief in homophony as well as in the distinction 
of voiced and voiceless consonants in Hittite hieroglyphic writing pre¬ 
vents me from reasoning as they do. Yet it is clear that with a four- 
vowel system these eight signs must, like the seven s/6 signs, be sepa¬ 
rated into two groups containing related consonants. 

The first group— ta, te, ti, and tu —contains clearly t. At least I 
myself feel that those readings are safely established, even though 
minor differences in interpretation still persist among scholars. 

1 Where he mentions the occurrence of a possible variant form of the same sign 
in Assur e Ru 11. 

2 Eight different ta signs of his were noted in HH II 33, n. 1. Two more are hit 
(the leg; IHH p. 200, n. 6) and id? (what I read as ira(ra); ibid. p. 363, n. 16, and 
p. 390, n. 5). 
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Already in 19311 suggested (in HH I 16) that because of the large 
number of signs containing t or similar (five so interpreted at that 
time) hieroglyphic Hittite may have had and expressed the sound ih 
alongside of t. In 1937 Meriggi in turn, because of the disturbingly 
great number of signs apparently containing t or d, suggested that 
some of them may express rather the spirant th/dh or the affricate 
ts/dz (RHA IV 105). That the sound concerned is really the affricate 
z (Is) is evident from the material gathered above: (1) hieroglyphic 
Hittite °a-za-tu-u, “may they eat,” analyzed as 3 at-sa-ntu by compari¬ 
son with cuneiform Hittite e-ez-za-an-d[u] (pp. 24 f.); (2) hieroglyphic 
Hittite dat.-loc. pi. forms nvoluU ‘ s 'Tarhu-t(i)-sa-l and n volutev TarfeM- 
t(e)-sa-t compared with nom. sing. d Tarfj,u(hu)-za-i-s(a) (p. 25); (3) 
hieroglyphic Hittite verbs feet x tra(ra)-pa-ze, ajaza, ajate, ajati show¬ 
ing endings cognate with cuneiform Hittite -zi(< *4i ) (p. 26); (4) 
hieroglyphic Hittite paze analyzed as pat-se (ibid.). 

As to the nature of the sound z, it has been noted above that it often 
stands for original t, as in trapaze, with the ending -ze for the usual -te 
found in ajate (see above), or even in tizalis, “paternal,” based on 
titas, “father” (p. 24). In other cases z seems to interchange with s; 
compare (1) OPPOSE-za-fa, “he/they will oppose” (HHM 5 C and 
6 C 3), contrasting with oppose -le-sa-tu and oppose sa-le-sa-tu, “may 
he/they oppose” (M XI 5 and A 14 b 5), forms with infixed -sa- 
analogous to 3 at-sa-ntu discussed above (p. 25); (2) the ideogram for 
“exalted” or the like followed by -za-me-s(i) in HHM 6 B 1, whereas 
the word normally ends in -sames, as evidenced by oblique cases ending 
in -sa-me-a (A 11 a 5 and c 6) and -sa-ma-l (M XI 3). 

Much more difficult is the problem of the relationship of the hiero¬ 
glyphic Hittite personal name written n:, A-s(a)-tu-wa-zi-ma-t-§a-a and 
n ^A-s(a)-tu-wa-ze-ma-i-sa (A 11 a 1 and b 1 respectively; cf. A 14 b 1 
and CE XXV 2) to Assyrian m As-ta-ku-um-me, 1 compared in my HH 
II 20 in an attempt to prove the values ki! and kel for the two signs 
which I now read as zi and ze. The reason why I hesitate to give up 
this equation lies in the fact that hieroglyphic Hittite seems to offer 
another case of k/z interchange. The Karapmar inscription contains 

1 The vowel u in Assyrian instead of the expected i/e could naturally be ex¬ 
plained by the proximity of m. 
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two forms, court^-H (OLZ XXXVII 147:5; dat.-loc.) 1 and court- 
ki-n(a) (ibid. 1. 8; acc.), for which no better comparison can be offered 
than court-2z4 (A 11 c 2; dat.-loc. pi.) and couRT-ze-f (HHM 49 A 1; 
dat.-loc. pi.). 2 In Lyeian there are indeed numerous cases of inter¬ 
change of k with sibilants and palatals. 3 

° j’ 3 wa 
we 

W7 wi 
? wu 

The first three signs were thus interpreted in HH II 33-36, except 
that the second sign, read there as wx, is here given the value we be¬ 
cause of its frequent interchange with wa. Comparison of the Ma- 
latyan royal name written We-la-runta or We-la-ruata in hieroglyphic 
Hittite (M XVI A 2) and Qilaruada or fjelaruada in Urartian in¬ 
scriptions (JRAS, 1882, pp. 582:6 and 642:2) likewise favors this 
reading. 4 It is possible that there is no special sign for wu and that the 
sign u is used to express this syllable also. 

SIGNS OF UNKNOWN OR VERY UNCERTAIN VALUE 

In the following pages are discussed the remaining signs of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary—signs whose readings are either entire¬ 
ly unknown or for which at best only suggestions can be offered. 
Every statement in this section must be regarded as tentative. In 
reality, I would as lief have omitted this entire section had it not been 

1 Photographs at my disposal of both original and squeezes confirm Bossert’s 
copy against Hrozny, who reads with tang (IHH p. 369, n. 1). 

2 Other forms are given by Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 102.—This word 
is of course different from the word teskiras, written with the same ideogram, dis¬ 
cussed below, p. 62. 

3 See examples cited by F. W. Konig, “Die Stele von Xanthos,” Klolho I (Wien, 
1936) 35 ff. 

4 Identification proposed by Meriggi in OLZ XXXVI 82, abandonment sug¬ 
gested in RHA IV 103, n. 29. Cf. also Bossert in AOF IX 331 f. and Hrozny, IHH 
pp. 103 and 494 f. On interchange of w and cf. Nikarawas/Nikarufias and 
Tuwana/Tuhana discussed in my HH II 16. 
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for the fact that systematic treatment of the whole syllabary requires 
discussion of even the most doubtful signs and problems. However, all 
such discussion will be kept as brief as possible. 

if) 

From comparison of such identical forms as x.x 3C wa-x+ra-ma 
(Assur a Ru 7 f.; again, with e at end, in Assur g Ru 9 f.), x.x x wa-e+ 
ra-ma (Assur b Vu 4 f.), x.x wa-e + ra-rna-a (Assur c Ro 10 f.), and 
x.x x wa+ ra-ma-e (Assur a Ru 17 f.) we see that x+ra interchanges 
with e+ra (read as ra; ef. p. 11) and with ra alone. The sign here in 
question never appears without the tang, and the two together should 
have a value similar to ra. 

Meriggi’s reading rpa was based on the assumption that in bread- 
^j^-sa-n(a) (A 11 a 4) the untransliterated sign would have the value 
rpa because the word for “bread” is turpas. Meriggi identified that 
sign with x+ra, which he considered a combination of \| || \ 

(WZKM XL 270, n. 1; MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 2, 3, 27, 64). He read 
the Assur forms cited above as warp{a)ma and (through elision and 
contraction) warma (AOF X125). However, since the forms with e+ra 
(pronounced ra, not r(a); cf. p. 11) prove that the word is pronounced 
warama, not warma, this ingenious explanation is ruled out. 

Hrozn^ reads the sign or signs in question, plus the tang, as e (r) and 
assumes the same combination of elements (cf. p. 7) as does Meriggi. 

The comparison between housei - r x 1 -\-ra-nu-w[a-fj,a] in IM XIII2:2 
and housEdk. . . .’■-fya+ra-na-wa- in an unpublished text cited by 
Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 116, could become very important if 
the readings of the individual signs could be ascertained in both cases. 

The phonetic nature of this sign was first recognized in HHII 31 f. 
from such occurrences as x-x-§a (Assur a Vo 10, b Vo 7, d Vo 10), 
x-x-nu (Assur f Vo 30), x-x-la (II M XLVIII 3), and x-x-a-te (HHM 

1 Nothing missing? Cf. p. 13, n. 4, on meaning of the compound ideogram mark. 
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49 A l). 1 In form this sign seems to be identical, at least at Assur, 
with the sign for “child” in cHiLD-m-n(a) (Assur e Ru 22, g Vu 23) 
and related forms (Assur e Ru 29, f Ro 6). 2 But ^ ^ ^ occurs side 
by side with in the Suvasa inscription (HHM 50 C). The 

first word may be identical with that first mentioned above; the 
second is without doubt the word for “child.” At Suvasa, then, the 
identification of these two signs seems impossible. 

Aroyal name written ^ wn ‘5^ on the Sirkeli monument (HHM 
48) and on two bullae from Bogazkoy 3 is interpreted as Muvat(t)alli by 
Giiterbock 4 and Hrozny. 5 The first sign is clearly u, the second me, the 
fourth li; the third sign too should be phonetic, but to all appearances 
it is the sign for “child.” 6 Originally I read the whole name as U-me- 
ne^-li and identified it with that of the Hittite king Urhi-tesup 7 written 

^ on bullae from Bogazkoy, 8 which I would read as Umene + 

ideogram mark -f K.® Lately Giiterbock has again discussed this per¬ 
sonal name; but in place of his impossible former reading Mu-va-ta-li 
he proposes now Mu(written u-me)-ta-li. 10 This interpretation looks 
reasonable in view of the fact, referred to by Giiterbock, that the 
normal sign mu seems to be a compound, u+me. The “hand” sign 
which to Giiterbock represents ta he identifies tentatively with 
Meriggi’s ta, (my za). The same sign x occurs in the word for “temple,” 

1 Meriggi reads the first two signs in these words ideographically as kind-kind 
(MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 132). Hrozny now reads them phonetically as p/bd-p/bd- 
(AOr IX 415 and X 36). 

2 The same sign occurs in x-a+ra-e (Assur b Ro 5) or x-a-fra-o (Assur e Ro 25). 

3 Published by H. G. Giiterbock in MDOG No. 75 (1937) p. 57. 

4 Ibid. pp. 56-60; AAA XXIV (1937) 68. 

6 IHH p. 500. 

6 Hrozny loc. cit. takes it to be the sign read by myself as za (p. 22). 

7 So provisionally in HHM p. 37. 

8 K. Bittel and H. G. Giiterbock, Bogazkoy (Abhandlungen der Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1935. Philos.-hist. Klasse, No. 1 [Berlin, 1935]) 
pp. 64 f. 

9 The reading umene- was last discussed in HH II 24. 

10 Siegel aus Bogazkoy. Erster Teil (Berlin, 1940) pp. 22 f. 
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volute.house-x, in the old inscription from Koyliitolu Yayla (HHM 
41:3), 1 evidently equivalent to GOD.HOUSE-za in the later Carchemish 
inscriptions (e.g. A 7 a 2). 2 

From a tentative comparison of x-tu-ma-ni-a-n(a) city in the Darende 
inscription (HHM 18 C 4) with ^Sv^lu-um^ma-na-as in a Bogazkoy in¬ 
scription I inferred the syllabic character of the first sign (HH II 32). 
Although the reading of the hieroglyphic word is not sure, 3 the syllabic 
character of its first sign can now be definitely proved from its oc¬ 
currence in the words Za-x-na l * ni (M XXX C) and x-Zu-no-se-x 
(HHM 34:2). 4 

@ 

In Xdc x+r(a)-li-t),a (A 12:4), d x+r(a)-ma-na-wa-na-s(a)-pa-wa city 
(A 15 b** 2), x+r(a)-li-n(a) (Assur d Ro 1), x+r (a) -na-wa-t-s (a) -wa 
(Assur e Vo 4f.), and x+r(a)-na-wa+ra-s(a) (Assur g Vo 17) the 
unread sign at the beginning of each word has a syllabic value. This 
sign is always accompanied by the tang. Comparison of x+ra-na- 
wa-ni-s(a) city (CE V 2 and 3) with the geographic name usually 
written IIa+ra-na-wa-ni-s(i) (HHM 49 B) or the like and other con¬ 
siderations in which I cannot follow him led Meriggi to draw the 
conclusion that the initial ligature in the first of these two examples 
is an older variant of that in the second (MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 52 
and 119). He is now inclined to change his value Mr (ibid. p. 3 and 
RHA IV 96) to far (RHA IV 109). 

r 

On the basis of such forms as wa-me-x-fya (A 15 b*), wa-me-x-te (CE 
V 1), and wa-me-x-§a (Assur g Vo 7) the syllabic nature of this sign was 

1 Similarly in HHM 37, from Karga. 

2 On interchange of the signs volute and god see my EHH. 

3 Meriggi reads t i e n k o p F-ma-Ba-a-aw WI , placing the tu with preceding signs to 
make e-iva-tu (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 30). Hrozny takes the first sign to be the 
head of a horse, fully complemented by Tu-ma-na-a-n, and suggests identification 
of the city with Tumanna of the Bogazkoy sources (IHH p. 492). 

4 This has now been recognized by Meriggi in RHA IV 91, No. 298 = ibid. p. 95, 
No. 416. 
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recognized already in HH I 15. The reading rx proposed there was 
without foundation, and for that reason the sign was left unread in 
HH II (frontispiece). Whenever this sign is used ideographically it is 
transcribed with Latin “lituus” (HH II 8, n. 4). Meriggi’s syllabic 
reading as ap (WZKM XLI 24, 25, n. 2, 30, n. 2, 37, n. 1; MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 2 and 13; RHA IV 101) and Hrozny’s suggestion of e 3 
(IHH pp. 146, n. 7, 250, 267), later changed to dp (IHH pp. 338 and 
347), are incompatible with the system of the Hittite hieroglyphic 
syllabary as I understand it. 


Besides the foregoing five signs those discussed below may likewise 
lay claim to syllabic character. Their occurrences, however, are so 
rare, and in many respects so uncertain, that they cannot be included 
among the signs of the normal Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary. 

In the unique occurrence log^ c fyu-’ffi.-pa-li in a Carchemish inscrip¬ 
tion (A 11 b 4) Meriggi interprets the pictured sign as syllabic (MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 43 and 174; RHA IV 93, n. 7). 1 According to him the 
same sign occurs, but without tang, in Assur e Ro 13 and 22. 

In the geographic names 2?-<^-LAND-wa-na-ta city (A 15 b** 4), 
2J-C^-[LAND]-tea-ra'-[s(a)] city (HHM 10:3), and U-tj^-LAND- r wa-7w' 1 - 

a-n(a)-e oity (ibid.) the untransliterated sign has a phonetic value 2 and 
may, as here, carry the tang. The same sign appears in the Karapinar 
inscription (OLZ XXXVII 147:3 and 4) and perhaps in the hiero¬ 
glyphic legend on a cuneiform tablet from Bogazkoy. 3 

Very doubtful is the occurrence of CHiLD-m-<*^j-wa-e+ro in a Tell 

Ahmar inscription (IHH PI. CII1). Hrozny reads the pictured sign as 
muva (IHH p. 466), Meriggi as mu? (RHA III 52). 

The untransliterated sign in . . . .-rwe-cj]n)-. . . . (HHM 9 B 1) ap¬ 
pears to be phonetic, but because of the broken context it is impossible 
to draw any safe conclusion. The same sign may possibly be used 
phonetically at Suvasa also (HHM 50 C). 

1 Hrozny (IHH p. 168) tentatively identifies this sign with the one I read as ii. 

3 As recognized by Meriggi in RHA IV 86, nn. 16 and 17. 

3 Sayce in JRAS, 1912, p. 1036=Gotze, Verstreute Boghazkoi-Texte (Marburg, 
1930) No. 87. 
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The word se-Q-ka-ta (HHM 41:3), interchanging with se-la-ka-za-a 


(II M L 2; IHH PI. LXXVII 2(?), 3, 5, 6) and se-le-ka-za-a (IHH PI. 
LXXXIV 3; thus copied by Hrozny, but doubtful), may contain an 
unknown syllabic sign. It seems more probable, however, that the 
sign in question 1 is simply an older variant of le, which in the later 
period usually has “ears.” 


In the word § [j in inscriptions from Tell Ahmar (RHA III 


PI. 4:6) and from Boybeyipmari (HHM 5 C) the first sign after the 
ideogram is probably to be read syllabically. 2 

This list could easily be enlarged by such signs as (I M X 2), ^ 
(Assur d Vo 3 and HHM 49 A 3), 3 and (Hogarth, Hittite Seals, 
No. 308), which may, in certain rare cases, have phonetic values; but 
it is safer perhaps to stop here before becoming completely submerged 
in the dangerous problems of hapax legomena. 


Local Signs 


Outside the normal syllabary there are some syllabic signs used only 
locally. For instance, certain signs—<''>,, u;' mu;* ^0^, waf 
f, wa 6 —seem to occur at Karapinar (Topada) only. Others— rf, sx, 1 


and HL,, si 8 —are found both there and at Suvasa. The sign 



ma, 9 


1 This sign appears also in the word se-x-ka- on seal impressions from Bogazkoy 
published in MDOG No. 74 (1936) p. 75, Abb. 53 d and e, and in the name M-pa-x 
on another seal (Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology XXVII [1905] 
opp. p. 254, Nos. 8 f.). 

2 Thus Meriggi in RHA IV 79, No. 54. Hrozny identifies it with the certainly 
different sign si, which he reads as sa, (IHH pp. 325 and 485 and AOr XI [1939] 
5, n. 2). 

3 Could this be the cursive form of the bird sign discussed on pp. 37 f.? 

4 Bossert in AOF VIII 303. 

‘Hrozny, IHH pp. 353, n. 1, 356, n. 1, 362, n. 9, 371, n. 2; Meriggi in MVAG 
XXXIX 1, p. 4, and RHA IV 88, No. 233. 

* Hrozny, IHH p. 370, n. 7; Meriggi in RHA IV 90, n. 2. 

7 Hrozny, IHH pp. 359, n. 3, 361, n. 9, 365, n. 1, 382-84; Meriggi in RHA IV 
95, No. 393, and 96; for use at Suvasa see also HHM 50 B and C. 

8 See p. 17; for use at Suvasa see HHM 50 B. 

8 Hrozny, IHH p. 383, n. 4; Meriggi in RHA IV 91, No. 301. 
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appears at Suvasa alone. The sign tea, 1 is common in the 
Kayseri inscription; Meriggi 2 identifies it with used in the word 
3 a-mu-x at Karapmar (1. 2) and on a seal (M XLI 2). In the Kayseri 
inscription occur $ and (latter used in Qalapverdi inscription 

HHM 16:1 also), with the values a and a respectively. 3 Similar in 
form are the signs for a and a used in Malatya and Izgm inscriptions. 4 
Unique is the occurrence in Kara Dag inscriptions of the sign jjpj] 
interchanging with the usual sign for pu} This list could be enlarged 
by some doubtful occurrences of syllabic signs on seals and in certain 
older inscriptions which are as yet little understood. 

“Rebus” Signs 

In contrast to the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary, which contains 
only signs for vowels and for syllables consisting of consonant plus 
vowel, there are a few phonetic signs which have been developed on 
the so-called “rebus” principle. Of these 11 fs., tra{ra), expressing 
originally the numeral fra, “three,” plus the tang ra as phonetic 
complement, 8 is the most commonly used. The rare sign J^*, per¬ 
haps ara(ra), 7 used in the Carchemish inscriptions is another example. 

A difficult problem is presented by the bird sign in the name of the 
goddess Kupapas. 8 This sign, which I formerly interpreted as “swal¬ 
low” (HH II 8, 21, 25), is taken as “pigeon” by Bossert (SuK p. 34) 
and Meriggi (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 134). If the latter should prove to 
be correct, then the value papa suggested for this sign by Dr. Ernst 
Grumach 9 could be taken into consideration. Dr. Grumach deduced 

1 Bossert in AOF VIII 303 and IX 110; Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 3 f.; 
Hrozny, IHH p. 294, n. 15. 

2 RHA IV 92, No. 314, also pp. 96 and 106. 

3 Meriggi in RHA IV 89, Nos. 250 f. and n. 2; Hrozny, IHH p. 389, n. 3. The 
a sign is of course read as a by both scholars. 

4 Same refs, as in n. 3. 8 See pp. 12 f. and HH II 33. 

8 Cf. Hrozny, IHH p. 440, n. 1. 7 HH II 13, n. 1. 

8 What is perhaps a cursive form of this bird sign is employed in the word 
XxX-se-f)a (II M LII 2) and in other more doubtful cases (cf. p. 36, n. 3). It is 
shaped like the bird sign used in the name of Kupapas on a seal (M XLIII 8). 

9 In a letter dated January 6, 1936. 
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this value from the occurrence of a rare Greek word for “pigeon,” 
which may be derived from a pre-Greek language and whose root <j> a/3- 
fits well the desired value papa. 

R£sum£ 

Unlike HH II, this volume presents a systematic evaluation of the 
phonetic signs as a whole. Whereas in the former study only signs with 
known readings were discussed, in the present one all the signs of the 
normal syllabary have been analyzed and classified. In order to bring 
them all into a logical picture the problem had to be approached from 
two sides. First, an attempt had to be made to correlate syllables for 
which no signs had heretofore been found wfith signs for which no 
satisfactory readings had yet been offered. I thus arrive below at the 
values ke and ki in this study, just as I determined the values ne and ni, 
tx and tx (now read te and ti), and some others in the former study. 
Secondly, the groups of syllables to which more than four signs with 
the same or similar consonants had been assigned had to be broken up 
in conformity with the four-vowel system of the Hittite syllabary. 1 
This has resulted above in the discovery of signs containing the con¬ 
sonants 5 and 2 , related to s and t respectively. 

The present, still provisional, number of sixty signs in the Hittite 
hieroglyphic syllabary includes the fifty-seven syllabic signs given in 
HH II with one omission and four additions. The signs |||, and 
the pair and absent from the table forming the frontispiece of 
HH II, 2 are added in HH III, while on the other hand the sign 

given in HH II, has been dropped. 3 Of these sixty signs, readings, with 
or without question mark, have been proposed for fifty-five, while for 

1 Renewed study has further strengthened my belief in the four-vowel system. 
I find completely unconvincing Meriggi’s attempt to prove the existence of signs 
containing the vowel o (RHA IV 108 f.). 

a The first of these four was discussed, however, already in HH II 32. 

8 This sign was credited with syllabic character on the basis of its alleged oc¬ 
currence in the first personal name of a Babylon inscription (M II1, cited in HH I 
45); but the form of the sign is not clear there. On the other hand, it is not certain 
that the well preserved signs in A 2:3 and in the parallel passage A 11 a 3 are used 
syllabically. 
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the remaining five signs only possibilities at most have been sug¬ 
gested. 

Nine perhaps syllabic signs in addition to the sixty have also been 
discussed, but their very rarity and the uncertainties connected with 
them stand in the way of including them in the normal syllabary, 
which is based predominantly on the Carchemish inscriptions and the 
Assur lead strips. Not all the syllabic signs used at Carchemish occur 
at Assur, but all the syllabic signs in the Assur lead strips recur in 
the Carchemish inscriptions. 

In going over the Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary we see that no signs 
have yet been found with the values u, pe, re, &e, and wu or representing 
combinations of 3 or j with other than an a vowel. Some of these un¬ 
discovered values may not even have corresponding signs in the syl¬ 
labary; u (p. 4) and wu (p. 31) are cases in point. Perhaps, also, some 
signs containing the vowel i, such as pi and ri, were used for syllables 
containing the vowel e as well. Other syllables may still be discovered 
among the signs with doubtful readings discussed on pages 31 ff. 

The writing shows two developments which fall outside the normal 
Hittite hieroglyphic syllabary: local and “rebus” signs. We have seen 
above (pp. 36 f.) that the Karapmar, Suvasa, Kayseri, and Kara Dag 
inscriptions and certain others from elsewhere employ signs which are 
of strictly local or regional importance and are unknown outside their 
respective localities. The development of new signs through the 
“rebus” principle must have been widespread, 1 although only a few 
signs in this class have as yet been discovered (p. 37). Some of the five 
unread signs attributed to the normal syllabary (pp. 31-35) or of the 
nine rare signs mentioned (pp. 35 f.) may belong to this class. 

Many more signs are read phonetically by other scholars, but they 
have been omitted from my discussion of the syllabary because their 
proposed readings do not fit the system of Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
as I understand it. Among these are e.g. |^, read as ar by Forrer, 2 

1 This process is well known in many other systems of writing. Cf. e.g. the 
Akkadian values pit, qal, ris, ?ir, ta, etc. developed outside the Sumerian syllabary. 

2 HB pp. 39 f. Or does he not imply rather that this sign is arfya, followed by 
attached phonetic complement ha? Cf. his ref. to it alone as ideogram for “Fiirst, 
Herrscher.” 
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Meriggi, 1 and Hrozny; 2 JJ, read as fyu by Forrer 3 and as ta 6 ? by 

Hrozny; 4 (^), read as te or teS by Bossert 6 and as di (or dzi, tsi) by 

Meriggi; 6 flft) , read as tu by Meriggi 7 and Hrozny; 8 j^j>, read as gar 

by Forrer, 9 as kar by Bossert, 10 Meriggi, 11 and Hrozny; 12 and several 
other less important signs. 

It is evidence of the progress being made in decipherment that the 
number of signs concerning whose reading there is a divergence of 
opinion is rapidly diminishing from year to year. 

In reviewing the main principles of Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
there is nothing to add here beyond what has already been stated in 
my former studies. The normal syllabary consists of some sixty 
syllables, which contain, as in Cypriote, only a vowel or a consonant 
plus a vowel. Contrary to Meriggi’s and Hrozny’s statements, there 
is no evidence for the existence of signs containing a vowel plus a con¬ 
sonant or a consonant plus a vowel plus a consonant. 13 Even less ad¬ 
missible is the opinion likewise held by both of these scholars that 
alphabetic signs may occur side by side with the syllabic ones. 14 From 
the restricted number of signs in the Hittite syllabary it necessarily 
follows that there is no room for either homophony or polyphony of 
signs. Nothing new can be added to the previously established prin¬ 
ciple that in the writing no distinction is made between voiced and 
voiceless consonants (HHII8 f.). In favor of the principle that double 
consonants are never expressed in Hittite hieroglyphic writing (HH II 
6-8) the additional examples Kukkunnis and perhaps Ninkarrak (p. 
9) should be mentioned. 

I WZKM XLI 14 f.; RHA IV 95, No. 403. 

«IHH pp. 125, n. 1, and 269, n. 4. * IHH p. 200, n. 6. 

3 HB p. 26. 6 SuK p. 39. 

• RHA IV 86, No. 185, and 91, n. 1, also 104 f. 8 IHH pp. 319 and 433. 

7 MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 31. »HB p. 23. 

10 SuK pp. 24 and 50. Bossert reads it as karka also. 

i« MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 3 etc. 

II IHH pp. 99 and 109. Hrozny reads it as ka r also. 

13 Cf. pp. 35 ( ap ) and 39 f. (or and kar). See further Meriggi in MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 2 f., 97 ( a s-tar-da and a i-tar-da), and 110 (words beginning with 
*« and e S). 

»« Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 3, and Hrozny, IHH p. 99. 
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Noun: Declension 


Singular 

Masc.-Fem. Neuter 

Plural 

Masc.-Fem. Neuter 

Nom. 

-s 

-i, -ia 

-a 1 

Gen. 

-s 


-sa y -sa 

Dat.-Loc. 

—, -a, -a 


-i 

Acc. 

-n -i, -e 

-i f -ia 

-a, -a, ■ 

Abl.-Instr. 

-ta 


-ta 


The five cases of the hieroglyphic Hittite nominal declension were 
correctly established by Hrozny many years ago. Comparison of his 
paradigms in IHH pp. 77-83 with the table given above will reveal 
immediately that I have adopted without change Hrozn^’s nomen¬ 
clature for the cases and his interpretation of their syntactical func¬ 
tions. Meriggi follows in general the same system 2 but refuses to ad¬ 
mit the existence of the abl.-instr. case, which he combines with the 
dat.-loc. 

In contrast to this close agreement on the use of the cases, una¬ 
nimity on the forms of the individual case endings has not yet been 
attained. 3 In the following I shall first discuss the differences of opin¬ 
ion on problems which may not require a full documentation of 
sources, such as the dat.-loc. sing, and pi. and the nom. and acc. pi. 

1 Other neuter pi. nom. endings remain to be discovered. 

1 RHA II 44 f.—That in the following grammatical investigations references 
to Hrozny and Meriggi are so abundant, as against an almost total lack of refer¬ 
ences to other decipherers of the Hittite hieroglyphs, is due simply to the pre¬ 
ponderance of articles on grammatical subjects written by these two scholars 
within the last few years. 

3 There are of course considerable differences of opinion concerning the treat¬ 
ment of the nominal stem between Hrozny and Meriggi on the one hand and myself 
on the other. These scholars read as na two signs which I differentiate as ni and 
ne, as ta two signs which I differentiate as ti and te, and as ba and/or pa two signs 
which I read as pa and pi. Hence many stems ending in i or e are taken by Hrozny 
and Meriggi as ending in a. Fortunately these differences in the interpretation of 
the vowel stems have no influence upon the determination of the case endings, 
which are unaffected by the final vowel of the stem.—On stems ending in a con¬ 
sonant see below, pp. 42-44. 


41 
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Then I shall present as fully as possible the difficult question of the 
neuter. 

The nom. and gen. sing, masc.-fem. end in -s, with all possible vowel 
variations before the ending. Hrozn^’s acceptance of nominatives 
and genitives without the -s ending (IHH pp. 80-82) does not seem 
to agree with the facts. The acc. sing, masc.-fem. ends in -n (cf. p. 45). 
The abl.-instr. sing, and pi. masc.-fem. end in -ta. All these endings are 
well established, and it is sufficient to glance at the nominal paradigms 
in my EHH to find many examples for each case. 

There is greater disagreement on the form of the dat.-loc. sing, 
masc.-fem. Both Hrozn£ and Meriggi think that the dat.-loc. sing, 
can end in a vowel (or, if we consider the final vowel of the dat.-loc. 
as corresponding to the final vowel of the stem, it need have no ending 
at all) or in -ta. Hrozn£ cites hesitantly two examples of the dat.-loc. 
in -ta (IHH p. 83). Meriggi by grouping together the dat.-loc. and 
the abl.-instr. naturally obtains a considerable number of dat.-loc. 
examples ending in -ta. 

If we disregard all the examples showing abl.-instr. use we find that 
in form the dat.-loc. corresponds normally to the stem, ending in a 
simple or a secondarily nasalized vowel. In the case of god-to (HHM 
18:5), GOD-ne (M XI 4), or GOD-m'-a (M V 4) we find that the dat.-loc. 
ends in -i, -e, or -ia, just as in many other cases we find that i stems 
interchange with e stems and sometimes even with the lengthened 
ia or ea stem. Cf. e.g. the nom. prince tra{ra)-wa-ni-s{a) (Alla 1), 
PRiNCE:xlra(ra)-u>a-ne-s(a) (M II 1), PRiNCE x -m’-a-s(a) (A 11 b 1), or 
PRiNCEx-ne-a-s(a) (A 12:1). Sometimes the final vowel can be 
secondarily nasalized, as may be seen from comparison of such cases 
as d Ku-papa(pa-pa) (A 11 b 6) with d Ku-papa(pa)-a-ha (A 13 d 6) or 
A:> A-tra(ra)-lu-f),a (A 4 d) with i Ka+r(a)-hu-fya-a (A 13 d 6). 

The idea that the dat.-loc. sing, can end not only in a vowel but also 
in -ta had its origin in observations made by Forrer (HB p. 45, where 
ta is read as pe) and Bossert (in AOF VIII 136) that in a letter from 
Assur (f Vo 4) a dat.-loc. form ma-mu-ta corresponds to the nom. 
ma-mu-s{a). This word means something like “company” or “com¬ 
panion,” but since we know little about it from comparable languages 
it has been impossible to do more than state the facts. To interpret 
this form we must seek other examples of the dat.-loc. allegedly ending 
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in -ta in words which can be analyzed by comparison with cuneiform 
Hittite. 

A clear dat.-loc. example is found in the clause wa-te ,l Tarhu(hu)- 
ta-a d x-fa-a d Ku-papa(pa-pa)-a-ha te-ni-me-a-ha, “and then him 
( wa(n)-te ) to Tarhuns, to X, and to Kupapas I assigned” (A 6:6).' 
At first glance it would seem that forms ending in -ta interchange here 
with the form ending in -a. 1 2 However, careful analysis of the names 
reveals that, although all three are dat.-loc., they belong to two differ¬ 
ent stem classes. The well known divine name Kupapas has a stem 
containing the vowel a and regularly appears in the dat.-loc. as 
Kupapa or with secondary nasalization as Kupapa. But we know 
from the form d Tar-hu-un-za in cuneiform Hittite 3 that the stem of the 
divine name Tarhuns does not end in a vowel. In fact, from such 
derivative proper nouns as m TarbuntiSSa§ 4 or c Tarhuntassa 5 we know 
that its stem is consonantal and ends in -nt. Parallel to the dat.-loc. 
sing, humanti, from nom. humanz, “all, whole,” in cuneiform Hittite, 
we have in hieroglyphic Hittite dat.-loc. Tarl)u(n)ta, from nom. 
Tarhu(nt)s. 6 

The dat.-loc. ma-mu-ta, then, shows that the nom. ma-mu-s(a) also 
has a consonantal stem and really represents mamu(nt)s. The Greek 
personal names Majuoura, M apovrra, etc., 7 evidently based on the 
same root, support this contention. 

1 The corresponding abl.-instr. is clearly represented in the phrase d 7 'arfiu-te- 
ta-a d Ku-papa( pa-pa;-ta d Kar{k)-hu-ha-ta-a d x-za~ta-a-ha ,ituUK a-t-we-s(o), “be¬ 
loved by Tarhuns, Kupapas, Karhuhas, andX” (A 15 b** 1). 

a As observed by Bossert op. dt. p. 140 (where ta-a is read as t 5 +ha and a as 
ha?). 

3 Forrer in Zeitschrijl der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft LXXVI 

(1922) 218, quoted in HH II 19. 

* Forrer loc. oil. 

6 Ibid. p. 219. 

6 The gen. is d Tar^u(liu)-ta-a-s(i) (HHM 19 A 1), d Tar)fu{hu)-te-s(i) (I MXXI 
5), or d Tarhu-ii-s{a) (A 13 d 2); the abl.-instr. is d Tarhu-le-la-a (A 15 b** 1) or 
d Tarhu-ti-ta-a (A 3:4). The acc. is not Tarfjuntan but Tarlmn (by analogy with 
nom.), written A Tarfyu(h,u)-w(a) (OLZ XXXVII 147:7, twice), d Tar)}u{hu)-i-n{a) 
(II M LII 2), d Tarf).u(l).u)d-n(a ) (HHM 10:3), etc. 

7 J. Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Veruichnisse 
kleinasiatischer Namenstdmme (Klio , 11. Beiheft [Leipzig, 1913]) p. 141, and 
Bossert op. cit. p. 143. 
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It seems clear that in the examples just cited there is no such thing 
as an ending -ta for the dat.-loc. but that the writings with -ta exhibit 
nothing more than a consonantal stem in -nt plus the vowel a. 

The dat.-loc. pronominal forms ita, : apata , and kita from is, “this,” 
3 apas, “that, he,” and Ms, “who,” have to be explained as pronouns 
with the formative t, so frequent in cuneiform Hittite. 1 

The gen. pi. masc.-fem. ending -sa or -sa was recognized some time 
ago by Hrozn£, 2 but entirely unnecessarily Hrozn# admits also an 
ending - aja (?) for this case. 3 

The dat.-loc. pi. masc.-fem. ends in -i in the normal Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions, that is, those of the period in which the special 
nasal signs a and i had already been developed. Other scholars, such 
as Hrozn# and Meriggi, who do not recognize the existence of nasal 
signs in the writing, accept for the dat.-loc. pi. not only the ending -i* 
(read by them as ja and i respectively) but also simple -i. That this 
is not true is evident from the Izgm inscription, where -i of the dat.-loc. 
and -i of the acc. pi. masc.-fem. are distinguished with especial clear¬ 
ness: .... arjia{ha)-i arha(h<i)-i apa-n(e ) e-li a-i-a-ha RiVER.LAND-f- 
pa-wa-te river. land-i apa-n(i) e-ti a-i-a-ha, “. . . . frontiers 5 (or 
‘provinces, territories’; acc. pi.) to frontiers (dat.-loc. pi.) I added, 6 
and then river lands to river lands I added” (IHH PI. XCIX 4 C-5 B). 7 

The most difficult problem in the declension of hieroglyphic Hittite 
nouns pertains to the neuter. Since no work has been done in this 
field heretofore, 8 it is necessary to start at the very beginning and 
analyze the individual occurrences of neuter forms as completely as 
possible. To make clear the distinction between these and the regular 
masc.-fem. forms typical examples of masc.-fem. acc., both sing, and 
pi., are given first. In order to provide a double check, only such ex¬ 
amples are chosen as occur in company with the demonstrative is, 

1 Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, § 260. 

* See HH II Ilf. For examples see the paradigms in my EHH. 

8 IHH pp. 77-82. 4 See paradigms in my EHH. 

1 Translation follows Forrer, HB p. 40; Meriggi in WZKM XLI20; and Hrozny, 
IHH p. 444. 

8 Translation follows Hrozny loc. cit. 7 Similarly in IHH PI. XCIX B-A. 

8 Cf., however, the important, although generalized, remarks by Meriggi in 
RHA II 43 f. 
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“this.” Then are discussed all the neuter acc. forms known to me. 
The sing, and pi. examples similarly accompanied by the demonstra¬ 
tive take precedence in their respective groups. Forms assumed by 
neuter nouns in cases other than the acc. are noted under each noun 
concerned. 

Typical examples of masc.-fem. nouns in the acc. sing, modified by 
a demonstrative are: 

1. l-n(a) chair. SEATxVi-sa-n(u) wall.hand- f- tne-fya, “this chair I 
built” (A 6:7 f.). 

2. i-e-pa-wa chair.seat ^a-sa-n(a)-e .... wall.hand -\-me-ha, 

“and this chair .... I built” (A 6:3 f.). 

3. i-pa-wa seat x -sa-n(a) .... wall.hand+ nw-ha, “and this chair 
_I built” (M VI 2). 

4. i-wa MONUMENT-Zu-ji(a) Sa-ru-wa-ni-s(i ) a-i-a-za, “and this 
column Saruwanis made” (II M LIII). 

The acc. sing, of masc.-fem. nouns clearly ends in -n. As to the 
demonstrative, n appears in the first example but is assimilated in Nos. 
2-4 to a following consonant (here p or w). The e after the nasal stem 
in No. 2 occurs often throughout the whole declension of this demon¬ 
strative. It is somehow connected with the nasalization. 1 

Analogous examples in the acc. pi. are: 

1. %-e-i gate ic-le-ni-$a-a-4 house.interior fya+ra-se-ii-ne-i .... 
wall.hAND- me-Zia, “these gate-houses .... I built” (A 11 c 6). 

2. i-i-pa-wa house ha+ra-se-ti-ni-i .... a-i-a-ha, “and these 
houses .... I made” (A 11 a 5). 

These examples show that the acc. pi. of masc.-fem. nouns ends in 
-i 2 That the nom. likewise ends in -i appears from the example god- 
ni-a-i arfyaQia) : a-za-tu-u, “may the gods eat away,” cited above (p. 
24). Other scholars, such as Hrozny and Meriggi, accept an ending -l 
also (read by them as ja and l respectively) for both. Although I my¬ 
self have not been able to find any decisive examples in favor of the 
latter, there can be no objection to it, because by a secondary develop¬ 
ment the ending -i could easily have become nasalized. 8 

1 But see also the suggestion on p. 4. 

2 Also rarely in -ia; see the paradigms in my EHH. 

3 Cf. variant a for a (pp. 3 f. and 42). 
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The acc. sing, neuter examples are: 

1 . Z a-s(e)-tra(ra)-te-Z Z-e-ha table -wa-&al-l .... ki l -s(a) .... 
arfyaQid) x-a, “. . . . who(ever) .... removes this thone and this 
table” (HHM 7 DC 2; see also 7 D 1, 4 B, 4 D, 6 A 1). The word for 
“throne” occurs also in the dat.-loc. form throne a-s(e)-tra(ra)-ta-a 
(I M XXI 4; II M LII 5). 

2. Z-e MOUNTAiN 3t :/ici+r(a)-ra'-se-7 La-ka-wa-ni-s(e)-ha-wa ]Bni river. 
LAND-za-s(e) ki-% a-i-a-za, “and this harnises which the Lakean river 
land made” (M IV A 2 f.; cf. M III B 2 f., M IV B 2, and CE V 1, 
twice). The abl.-instr. case MOUNTAiNx-se-f[a] occurs in I M XIV 4:1; 
perhaps gen. MOUNTAiNx-se in A 12:3; see also in fragmentary 
context ki-a MOUNTAiNx&a+r(a)-ra’-se-[n°thing missing?], “which 
harnises” (HHM 19 A 2). 

3. Z wa-ni-Z D a-mu ki-i-ha-e, “this monument I made” (HHM 20:2); 
Z-pa-wa MONUMENTxtea-m'-l A Pa-fy(a)-la-ta-a VEG-nu-ha-e, “and this 
monument to Ba c lat I offered” (HHM 47:2). See also acc. Z-pa-wa-te 
MONUMENTx«’a-ne-l (M II 5 f .); Z-pa-wa-te MONUMENTxwa-ra-t (HHM 
9 A 2); Z-pa-wa monument (HHM 18 C 5); Z-wa monument-to'!-! (A 
5 a 1); Z-wa monument-to-i (A 18 f and h). 2 It is impossible to estab¬ 
lish the case of monument-to'-i (A 4 c) or of wa-ni-i (CE XII 5) be¬ 
cause of broken or difficult context. From an early period in which 
nasalization is not yet expressed in the writing come i monument 
(Forrer, HB p. 9, Abb. 11 and 12, from Bogazkoy) and i-ha-wa monu¬ 
ment (IHH PI. LXXVII 2, from Emirgazi); dat.-loc. i-ta-a monu¬ 
ment also occurs (ibid.). The same word, with change from an i stem 
to an a stem, occurs as wa-na-s(a ) in the nom. (A 18 i, also CE V 
superscription corrected according to HH II 11). Wa-na in HHM 
49 A 1 is perhaps a dat.-loc. Important is Z-wa wa-na in HHM 58, 
frag. 3:2, should it prove to be a variant form of the acc. The 
case of head.tongue wa-na-e in HHM 52, frag. 1:1, cannot be 
ascertained. 

4. Z-pa-wa e-\~r(a)-ma-Z ki-s(a)-e Z+ra-a-ta-ta-a, “and who(ever) 
removes(?) this ermas” (HHM 49 A 2). Hapax legomenon. 

1 On ki and Ice see pp. 54 ff. 

2 Something must be wrong here, because the nasal in the demonstrative does 
not agree with the i of the noun. 
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5. %-pa-wa-te-e za-ma-i ke\-s(a ) arha\(ha)-e hal-a+ra, “and then 
who(ever) destroys this zamas” (CE XII 5). 1 Hapax legomenon. 

Besides the examples of nouns accompanied by the demonstrative 
is, there are many other examples of nouns occurring alone or with 
other pronouns or adjectives ending in -t: 

6. In A 13 d 4 we find 9 x -wa-a-i-ha-wa-tu pi-a, “to him (-tu) also 
{-haica-) nine give!” In 11. 6f. we read e-wa A Ka-\-r{a)-hu-ha-d A Ku- 
papa(pa)-a-ha 9-wa-a-V- pi-a-tu, “and to Karhuhas and to Kupapas 
nine may he (or ‘they’) give!” In this case nuwal may be the acc. of 
a noun meaning “ennead,” or it may represent the indeclinable 
numeral “9.” 

7. In Assur c Vu 14-17 we find wa-mu-ie x tu-wa-a-l ki-% u-sa-ta-se, 
“and then the tuwas which thou shalt buy for me.” 

8. wa-mu-e 3 a-ma-i ti-ta-a-i log se-la-ha-i pi-a-te-e, “and to me my 
paternal selahas he (or ‘they’) gave” (A 14 a 2 f.) 3 is analogous to 
wa-mu-e ku-ma-n(a) d Tarhu-s(a) ^a-ma-i ti-ta-a-(X) WG^se-la-ha-l 
pi-a-te, “and when Tarhuns gave to me my paternal selahas” (A 
2:1 f.). Dat.-loc. log ^c-la-ha is found perhaps in IHH PI. CII 4, end. 4 

9. The word usalts occurs in the nom. in x.x x °a-s(a)-ha+r{a)-me- 
s{e)-pa-wa-ma-l l-e god -ne-l lituus.hand-to vase -sa-li-i-s{a) bread x 
tu+r(a)-pi-s(a), “and ^asharmes for them, 5 for these gods, also liba¬ 
tion (and) bread” (A 11 b 6). The corresponding acc. occurs in i-e-ta 
bowl i Tarhu-ta-a god -ne-l lituus.hand-tic VARE x u-sa-li-i id [. . . .], 
“for this Tarhuns of the (sacred) bowl (and) also for the (other) gods 
if libation [. . . .]” (A 13 d 8 f.). In i-[ta]-pa-wa d ^A-tra(ra)-lu-}ja 
god -ni-l lituus.hand-to vase -sa-li-i bread fM+ra-pi?-n(a), “and 

1 On the verb see p. 12. 

2 Instead of p the text has 8. If the emendation is correct, then instead of 
p -wa-a-i the simple phonetic reading nu-wa-a-i is also possible.—Similarly in A 1 a 
2 (twice) the reading g-t-ha-wa-tu pi-a-fya, “to him also nine 1 gave,” is more 
plausible than the reading in the order i-nu-ha-wa-tu of Hrozny, IHH p. 197, and 
of Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 123. 

2 Similarly A 11 a 2; IHH PI. CII 2 f.; RHA III PI. 4:3 f. 

4 Perhaps also se-la-ha in CE IX 4. 

6 This is also the clearest proof that the enclitic -ma-i means “for them” or “to 
them,” a fact as yet recognized by Forrer only (HB p. 53, n. 19). Comparison of 
the context in A 14 a 4 f. with A 2:2 f. shows likewise that wa-ma-Z-e in A 14 a 4 
means “and for/to them.” 
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for this 3 Atraluhas (and) also for the (other) gods libation (and) 
bread” (A 4 d), a na seems to follow vase -sa-li-i in the copy, 1 but I 
would be inclined rather to include this sign (to be read as pi ?) in the 
next word, since I know of no clear interchange of forms ending in -1 
with those ending in -n. 2 The form VASE^u-sa-li-a-pa-wa-tu-u, oc¬ 
curring in a broken context in M XXIII A 2 f., is probably not a 
variant of usali but differs in number (cf. p. 53). 

10. wa-mu wa+ra-la-i x sa-na-wa-s(a) a-i-a-za d Tata-s(a) king- 
ta-a-s(a), “and for me the good king Tatas made a waralas” (HHM 
58, frag. 1 A 1). Hapax legomenon. 

11. wa-tu-u wa-a-ki-i sa-fye, “and I asked him for a bite (of food)” 
(M I 3). On this translation see pp. 64 f. 

12. In the clauses wa-tu-e bread tu-\-r(a)-pi-n(a) drink £t+r(a)- 
la 1-te-t-fya foot pa-ial-a-tu, “and to him bread and wine may they 
bring” 3 (Ala 5), and wa-tu-te-e bread tu-\-r(a)-pi-n(a) drink £f+ 
r(a)-la-te-i-ha ia-s(a) arha(ha) za-ta-a, “and then who(ever) takes away 
from him bread and wine” (A 11 a 6f.), it is impossible to determine 
whether drink si+r(a)-lci-te-i-ha expresses original drink si+r(a)-la- 
te-t-n(a)-f],a, in which acc. n is assimilated as usual to a following 
consonant, or is an acc. in -i. An identical form, written with a differ¬ 
ent ideogram, is found in grapes §i+r(a)-la\-te-tl-fya (M VI4 emended 
according to collation and photograph in Hrozny, IHH p. 307 and 
PI. XV) and GB.APESocsi+r(a)-la-te-i-ha-wa (M VI 5). 4 

13. The most frequent and most important noun with the acc. sing, 
ending -i is 3 a-ze-ma-i . Its use is best attested in such clauses as ne-pa- 
wa-te °a-ma-t ^a-ze-ma-i-e ki-a-s(i ) arfj,a(ha) x>c-la, “or then who (ever) 
removes my D azemas” (A 6:9), and 3 a-ma-i-pa-wa-te 3 a-ze-ma-l ki-a- 
s(a ) arfya(ha) x-o, “and then who (ever) removes my 3 azemas” (A 2:4). 
Meriggi first translated the second example as “meinem Priester aber 

1 As read originally by Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 47, and Gelb, HH II11. 

a See above, p. 3, n. 3.—The two forms Xxtu-wa+r(a)-se-l and Xxfu-wa+r(o)- 
^o-n(a) cited in HH II 11 have to be kept apart, the first one being probably dat.- 
loc. pi. while the second one is acc. sing. 

8 The hieroglyphic Hittite verb pata-, “bring,” may correspond to cuneiform 
Hittite peda-, “carry, bring,” etc. (Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 122). 

4 Meriggi’s reading in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 137, of li-la-[ta]-i in II M XX 4 is 
too doubtful. 
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wer (es?) ent-zieht,” 1 then changed the translation of the first two 
words from “meinem Priester” to “meiner Verwandschaft” or “meiner 
Familie,” 2 in both cases taking ^a-ma-i 3 a-ze-ma-l to be dat.-loc. sing. 
Hrozny translates the same phrase as “puis qui broie(?) mon 
image(?),” 3 interpreting those words as acc. sing. 

Meriggi’s interpretation of 3 a-ma-i 3 a-ze-ma-l as dat.-loc. is based 
solely on his translation of 3 a-ze-ma-i , for which he has offered no good 
evidence. Hrozny’s translation “image” (or perhaps “inscription, 
stela,” or the like) fits much better in all instances. Furthermore, 
3 a-ze-ma-l cannot be dat.-loc., because the possessive pronominal ad¬ 
jective 3 a-ma-l which modifies it is not dat.-loc. The correct dat.-loc. 
sing, forms of the latter are 3 a-me-a, 3 a-me, 3 a-ma, e-me-a, e-me, me-a, 
and me, but never 3 a-ma-l. 11 Finally, the verb arha(f}a) x x -h, or x-a, 
no matter whether it is translated as “removes” or as “smashes,” is 
always construed with the acc., as is best proved by l-pa-wa-z(a) 
arha(ha) x-a, “and this ( = antecedent MONUMENTxWO-ne-t) he re¬ 
moves” (M II 6). 

The form a-ze-ma-l is therefore clearly in the acc. Of the four pos¬ 
sible interpretations, the acc. sing, masc.-fem. can be eliminated im¬ 
mediately because the latter ends in -n. 5 In turn, the acc. pi. masc.- 
fem. is unlikely, because it ends regularly in -i. Even if Hrozn£ and 
Meriggi should be right that some acc. pi. forms end in -l (see p. 45), 
the almost total absence of the spelling 3 a-ze-ma-i 6 would speak against 
such an interpretation of this word. Especially in the Carchemish in¬ 
scriptions, in which the acc. ending of masc.-fem. plurals is so regularly 

1 WZKM XLI 28. 

2 MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 8 f. 

3 IHH p. 206. 

4 See paradigms in my EHH. 

5 Except where n is assimilated to a following consonant (cf. p. 45). 

6 Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. Ill f., enumerates some fifteen examples of 
3 a-ze-ma-l , also one example of 3 a-ze-ma-e (A 18 e 2). In addition there is one 
example of a-ze-ma-e in an old inscription from Koylutolu Yayla (HHM 41:2), 
written before nasalization was yet expressed in writing, and one example of 
3 a-ze-ma-4 in an inscription at Kdtiikale (HHM 40:5). The latter may possibly be 
a defective writing, for the Kdtiikale inscription belongs to the Malatya group of 
inscriptions, which exhibit notoriously bad grammar. Suffice it to refer here to 
their frequent writing of nominatives without the normal -s ending. 
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-i, the interpretation of 3 a-ze-ma-l (which occurs some eleven times at 
Carchemish) as such a form would seem quite out of place. 

If 3 a-ze-ma-l cannot be acc. sing, or pi. of a masc.-fem. noun, then 
nothing remains but to take it as neuter. The problem now remains to 
determine whether it is sing, or pi. This problem can be solved if we 
analyze some forms, still to be discussed, of the same word. In a Boy- 
beyipinari inscription we read ni-pa-wa-te 3 a-ma-i ti-ta-a-l n3 A-i-me- 
s(a) 3 a-ze-ma-i arhaQia) x-a ni-pa-wa-z(a) 1 . . . , 2 x-&a-me-sa?-s(a) 
n Pa-na-mu-wa-ta-s(a)-ha Hattusi-\-li-s(a)-ha 3 a-ze-ma-ni x ze-s(a)- 
tra{ra)-ta LiTUUS.HAND-m arhaQia) za-'a 1 , “or then removes the 3 a-ze- 
ma-l of my father 3 Almes 3 or ... . takes away the 3 a-ze-ma-ni of 
xhames and of Panamuwatas and of IJattusilis from the zestras” 
(HHM 7 BC 3). In comparing 3 a-ze-ma-l , used where one person is 
concerned, 4 with 3 a-ze-ma-ni , used where three men are concerned, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that the first form expresses the sing., 
while the second denotes the corresponding pi. In an inscription from 
Tell Ta c ylnat appears 3 a-ze-ma-ni-a (HHM 55:2), which seems to be a 
variant form of 3 a-ze-ma-ni. 

The acc. pi. neuter examples are: 

1. l-a A Tarfyunta-s(a) GOD.HOUSE-za .... buildtng.fi sr-ru-ha, 
“these temples of Tarhuns .... I strengthened(?)’’ (A 2:4); ki-s(a) 
l-e-d, god.house -fya-za e-ti BUiLDiNG-<e-pa-a, “who(ever) . . . .s these 
temples” (A 2:5). The word for “temple” occurs also as god.house- 
s(a) in gen. sing. (A 11 a 4); GOD.HOUSE-za in dat.-loc. sing. (A 7 a 2); 
GOD.HOUSE-za in acc. pi. (A 11 a 4; A 15 b** 2); same in an undefinable 
case (I M XII 3:3). Another spelling, in the difficult form volute. 
HousE-za x (see pp. 33 f.) is found in the old inscription from Koyliitolu 
Yayla (HHM 41:3) and perhaps in that from Karga (HHM 37). 

2. l-a-pa-wa-te HOUSE-na-e ki-s(a) .... [ar]haQ}a) [ha'I +ra?]-a (cf. 
p. 12), “and then who(ever) .... destroys(?) these houses” (A 4 a 2). 
Other forms: gen. sing., HOUSE-na-s(a) (II M XXXIII A 2); dat.-loc. 
sing., HousE-m (M IX 5), HOusE-ne (A 16e 1; A 17 c 2:3), HOUSE-m-a 

1 For pi. as well as sing. (of. p. 49) use of -az see p. 53, also my EHH. 

* Here ni-pa-wa-z(a) is followed by some words difficult to understand, read as 
me-a-si x-s and translated “de mon maltre” by Hrozny, IHH p. 337. 

3 Literally, “removes my paternal 3 a-ze-ma-l of 3 Aimes.” 

1 Cf. also HHM 6 B 2 and 7 B 2. 
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(Assur g Ru 18); acc. pi., HOusE-raa-e (HHM 38 C 2) and house-twi 
(ibid. B 6). Acc. sing, perhaps occurs in ti-ta-a-i house-to'-I, “the 
paternal house” (A 2:6), and strangely in e-pa-sa-ha HOUSE-na-t .... 
arha(ba) fya+ra-tu, “and his house .... may (the gods) destroy” 
(OLZ XXXVII 147:8; latter example is too early for use of 1). A diffi¬ 
cult form is x.HOUSE-sa-^a (M VII 2). Evidently the same word 
occurs as pir, pi. parna, in cuneiform Hittite. 1 2 Cf. also Pa-\-r(a)-na- 
$(a)-pa-wa-fe-e eity2 (HHM 10:2) and questionable pa-\-r(a)-na-i-}pa 
(HHM 60:2). 

3. i-a-ha-wa gate x-le-na .... legs -te, “and these gates .... he 
passed through” (A 11 a 4); i-a GATEx-na monument-si-(- ra-ha, 
“these gates I walled up(?)” (A 11 a 5). Other forms: gen. (or 
nom.) sing., GATE-Ze-ne-s(a)-e (M II 5); dat.-loc. pi., i-ta-a-i gate-wo-1, 
“in these gates” (A 11 a 5). An adjectival formation is found in GATEx- 
le-ni-sa-a-i house.interior hapra-se-ti-ne-i (A 11 c 6), which proves 
that the root of the word ends in -lena/e/i. According to Bossert in 
AOF IX 127, this is the word borrowed as fyilani by the Assyrians. 

4. i-a-wa monument -xka-ta-na |fZe-e-s(a) IituU8 B0WL-n(a) d Tarfyu- 
ta-a a-i-a-za, “and these . . . .s Ze 3 es made (into?) a bowl for Tarhuns” 
(M I 3); i-a-wa-a MONUMENT x fca-fa-na Runta(ta)-a-s(a) Halpa(pa)-ni 
d Tarhu(hu)-ta . . . .-te, “and these . . . .s Runtas . . . .ed for the Alep¬ 
pine Tarhuns” (Assur PL 8). This word does not occur elsewhere. 
To read kalan, upon the assumption that the word is acc. sing, of a 
masc.-fem. noun katas, is impossible, because then instead of i-a we 
should expect i-n(a). Hence I read katana and take it as neuter pi. 

5. i-a SFEAKxWM-hro-fe ki-s(a) iax+me-ta-ta, “whoever changes(?) 
these words” (M XI 5). Acc. is written i-a mi+ra-te in HHM 
9 C 2 and in AOF VII (1931/32) 185:1. In l-ta-n(a) i-n(a ) 
SPEAK v ma-e+ra-ta-n(a) LiTUUS.HAND-m a-i-a-e, “this one thing 
(word) do!” (Assur b Vo 14-20), the word maratan, because of the 
demonstrative in with which it is construed, should be taken as acc. 
sing, of a masc.-fem. noun maratas. Still different is speak mi+ra-li-a 
in HHM 32:2. 

1 Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., pp. 118 and 124, and Supplement pp. 34 
and 36. 

2 Cf. c Bar-wa-as-s[aJ in a cuneiform text from Bogazkdy, KUB XVI 10:15. 
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6. l-a-pa-wa-te ki-l-ma-a ki-s(a) arha(ha) x v -d, “and then who- 
(ever) removes these kimas” (CE Y 3). Hapax legomenon. 

7. i-a-wa building f}i?-sa-li-a (the rest difficult) (M XVI A 1 and 
II M XLVII). This word does not occur elsewhere. 

Besides the foregoing examples which include the demonstrative 
l-a, we may cite also two examples of an acc. in -a without it: 

8. e-wa x-me-a god.house-s(<i) hu-ma-n(a) wall.hand+ me-ha, 
“and when I built the ... .s of the temple” (A 11 a 4). Same word 
perhaps also in CE VII 2 and 6. 

9. e-wa pa-a-e land -ni-a wall y, c te-na-ti-f}a, “and those lands 

1 . . . .ed” (A 11 b 4). Same wordindat.-loc. sing.: LAND-ne-a (A 11 a 

2 and 3) and LAND-m-a (A 2:3); in abl.-instr.: LAND-m'-o-fa (A 11 b 

5) ; in gen. pi.: LAND-nt-a-sa (A 3:1 and 3) and LAND-ne-a-sa (A 16 a 

6) ; etc. 

The Assur letters contain quite a number of forms with endings 
which might well be classified in this group. The most important of 
these are found in the following two passages: e-wa 3 a-pi ku-ru-pi ki-a 
x.x^c wa-e+ra-ma nARE-pa-se-la-a arha(fj,a)-e HANihcsa-fya-na wa-e+ra 
hand x -fia+ra-i wa-ma-e+ra arha(ha)-a road -wa-ni, “and those 
kurupis which for the . . . .ed ruler I request(?), prepare(?) them and 
send them to me!” (Assur b Vo 20-Vu 14); ^a-pi-ha-wa-e HARE x te-pa- 
se-la-a x.x x wa-x+ ra-ma-e ku-ru-pi 3 a-me-a e-te-ta arha(lj,a)-e hand x sa- 
ha-na ^a-pa-a-a-pa-wa house -ni-a e-te-ta arha{ha)-e HANDxsa-/ia-na! 
wa-e-Vra-a HAND x -/ia+ra-t wa-ma-e+ra arha{ha)-e road -wa-ni, “also 
those kurupis of mine for the . . . .ed ruler I request (?), and in addi¬ 
tion those for the house I request(?). Prepare(?) them and send them 
to me!” (Assur g Ru 5-26). 

Among other words in the Assur letters we may cite u-i-a+ra (a Vo 
17) or u-l+ra-a (a Ro 7); PAWs?x-wa+ro (b Ro 3); sa-na-wa (e Ro 
23); Xdc -wa-pa-wa (f Vo 31; again, but without F. Thureau-Dangin 
and M. Dunand, Til-Barsib, Album [Paris, 1936] PI. VIII 5:2); tu- 
wa-o+ra (f Vu 14); pa + ra-la-a -(- ra-ha-wa-tu-u x^a-tu-na-a + ra (f 
Ro 14-17; cf. x 5 a-fu-m-n(a)-wa-mM, a Vu 15 f.); foot ic-pa+ra-a+ra 
(f Ru 10); (x 1 z ‘a-niu J \-ra-le+ra-e (g Ro 16 f.) ; HORNxSw+r(a)-m (g 
Ro 27). 
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In comparing the two groups of neuter nouns modified by the 
demonstrative is, one thing stands out clearly: the demonstrative 
occurs in the form i with nouns ending in -i, in the form i-a with nouns 
ending in -a, -a, -e, or -i. The nouns of these two groups differ not only 
in form but, in at least one clear instance, in number also: 3 a-ze-ma-l 
is sing., and 3 a-ze-ma-ni-(a ) is pi. In addition, the occurrences of 
MOUNTAiN:>c&a+r(a)-fti-se-£ besides MOUNTAiN x /i,a+r(a)-ra-se-[nothmg 
missing?] (modified by ki-a, p. 46), of vase x u-sa-li-t besides vase x u- 
sa-li-a- (pp. 47 f.), and of house-tm-I besides HousE-na-(e) (pp. 50 f.) 
favor differentiating these forms as sing, and pi. respectively. 1 

As can be seen from the examples wa-na-s(a) (p. 46) and vase-so- 
li-i-s(a) (p. 47), the nom. sing, neuter, contrary to expectations, ends 
in -s, evidently taken over from masc.-fem. 

It might be expected that the nom. pi. of a neuter noun would be 
identical with the acc. pi. Unfortunately, the Hittite hieroglyphic in¬ 
scriptions offer hardly any examples to prove this point. In A 11 a 5 
we read e-wa i-a GATE x -na monument-&+ ra-fya wa-z(a)-e eye -le x- 
pi-sa-a s(a)-ti-e, which could be translated “and these gates I walled 
up(?), and they 2 were to the eye(?) beautiful(?).” I read the indi¬ 
vidual signs here in almost the same order as do Hrozn£ and Meriggi; 
the great differences between their interpretations 3 and my own are 
due chiefly to differences in word division. 4 As read and divided 
above, the syntax of the two clauses appears simple. My question 
marks do not refer to the general meanings of the words to which 
they are attached but are intended merely to warn that the exact 
translations are not sure. 

1 Since Assur a is full of requests for many and various things (observe the 
several numerals used in the letter), it seems very reasonable to translate its final 
clause i-a road -wa-ni as “send these (things) 1” Meriggi translates “sende diese(s)!” 
(AOF X 133); Hrozny: “envoie ici!” (AOr X 42). However, Meriggi also trans¬ 
lates i-a as “diese (Sachen)” with question mark (MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 124). 

2 On this pi. use of -az see my EHH. 

3 Hrozny, IHH pp. 161 f.: “Lorsque j’ai bati les murs de cette porte, on(?) lui 
a fait un devant(?).” Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 33: “und (an?) diesem 
Torturm die Bildwerke auch da(nn) .... wurden aufgestellt.” 

4 Thus Meriggi reads the fourth and fifth words as one, while Hrozny takes the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth words as one word. 
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Pronoun: Relative, Indefinite, etc. 

f ki 

4 s ke 


f “ 



I doubt whether in all the years that I have devoted to the de¬ 
cipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs I ever confronted a more diffi¬ 
cult problem than that of the reading and interpretation of the rela¬ 
tive pronoun. One thing is certain, that I have spent more time in 
trying to solve this problem than on any other phase of the decipher¬ 
ment. In view of the difficulties involved and in view of the fact that 
I do not feel that even now the problem has been solved completely, 
I find it hard to understand the prevalent complacency of other 
scholars with respect to the readings of the signs involved. The fol¬ 
lowing long exposition is an outgrowth of my feeling that such com¬ 
placency is ill-founded. The readings of the signs used in relative 
pronouns are not so well established as has sometimes been assumed. 
The very assumption that three or four signs with the value ia occur 
in a writing system which does not recognize homophony makes the 
whole current reconstruction subject to suspicion. 

My exposition is divided into three parts. The first part contains 
a historical account of the various scholars’ readings of the signs used 
in relative pronouns. At the same time it endeavors to show how 
groundless and in many respects how fallacious have been the proofs 
offered for a basic value ia for all four signs here to be discussed. In 
the second part is brought together all the available evidence in favor 
of the readings proposed by myself. In the third part are discussed 
the relative pronominal roots and derivatives. 

In order to save printing costs the four signs at the head of this 
section are often mentioned by number as first, second, third, and 
fourth sign respectively. In some of the transliterations they are rep¬ 
resented by the letters x, y, z, and z respectively. 
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PREVIOUS READINGS OF SIGNS 

To Forrer belongs the credit for having discovered occurrences of 
the relative pronoun in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. 1 His 
reading of the first sign as ki was based on an alleged interchange of 
this sign with ku, which he promised to discuss 2 but did not. Forrer 
also thought that, since the sign pictures a column, he could derive 
the value ki by acrophony from a presumed Hittite word which 
passed later to the Greeks in the form id up . 3 This derivation re¬ 
quires more convincing evidence than that offered by Forrer. The 
second sign was read by Forrer as a combination, ki+i.* He offered 
no reading for the third sign, but since he considered the fourth sign 
to be a compound of the first sign plus a (read on his p. 42 as ki-\~ea) 
it is reasonable to assume that he would have taken the third sign to 
be a compound of the first sign plus a and would have read it as ki+e. 

Hrozny began his discussion of the relative pronoun by stating that 
the first sign is so similar in form to the signs for i and t (read by him 
as i and ja respectively) that in his opinion it was legitimate to assign 
to it a similar phonetic value. 5 He therefore transliterated the first 
sign as ja and thereby obtained a relative pronoun jas phonetically 
like a demonstrative pronoun which he had compared with the Indo- 
European relative pronoun *jos. 6 His case seemed strengthened by 
such inferred relationships. The second sign also he transliterated as 
ja because of a supposed occurrence in A 3:4 7 which he took to be a 
variant for the first sign, the one normally used in the relative pro¬ 
noun. Hrozny also expressed the opinion that the third sign was a 
compound of the second (or of i ) with a and that the fourth sign was 
correspondingly a compound of the second (or of i) with his a. 8 Hence 
in his table of signs he placed the first three signs together, trans¬ 
literating them all as ja, and differentiated only the fourth sign, 
calling it ja. 9 Now Hrozn^ had offered no real proofs for reading the 

1 HB pp. 41 f. and 50-53. 2 Ibid. p. 41. 

3 Loc. cit. —On his p. 50, n. 17, he read this sign as ku also, without giving any 
proofs. 

4 Ibid. p. 50, n. 9. 5 IHH p. 37. 8 Ibid. pp. 36 f. 

7 That the sign there is actually our third seems probable from the photograph 
on A 3. 

8 IHH p. 37. Cf. Cowley’s earlier interpretation, referred to below. 

* Ibid. p. 105, Nos. 22 and 23. 
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signs in question as ia, since the mere fact that one sign resembles 
another cannot be taken as favoring similar readings. 

Weak as his arguments were, they seem to have proved sufficiently 
persuasive to bring about the unfortunately all too common ac¬ 
ceptance of the value ia for all four signs. Only once did Hrozny later 
try to offer an additional argument in favor of ia, 1 and then his evi¬ 
dence w r as based on an unfortunate misreading; for his comparison of 
i+ra-ta-a-te (read by him as j[aY T) -td-a-[t}a) and z+ ra-ta-ta-a (read by 

him as ja M -ta-td-a ) with an alleged ^ j] [j (read by him as 

jd M -a-td-td-a) is inadmissible because in the latter case too the text 
(HHM 49 A 2) has clearly 1+ ra-a-ta-ta-a. 

It is exceedingly difficult to follow Meriggi’s discussions of the four 
signs not only because his proofs are scattered through many articles 
but also because of the changes in readings which he felt obliged to 
adopt from time to time. 

Originally Meriggi failed to include the first two signs in his lists of 
phonetic signs, evidently because he had not yet recognized their 
syllabic character. 2 The third sign was at first read by him as e (from 
a+i) and the fourth sign as e (from a+i), 3 partially following Cowley, 
who had read these two signs as ligatures, i+ a and i+a or i+a re¬ 
spectively. 4 Though Meriggi himself offered no evidence for these 
readings, he continued to use them in two other articles. 6 

Meriggi then changed his viewpoint. He began to believe that the 
relative pronoun in the language of the Hittite hieroglyphs was ia-, 
as in Old Indie; 6 hence he was forced to change his readings of the 
third and fourth signs, used for the relative pronoun, from his former 
e (a+i) and e (a+i) to iXa and iXd respectively, following the order 
in which Cowley had read these “ligatures.” 

In the same article Meriggi treated the first sign as an ideogram, 
qxji, without venturing any definite reading. 7 For the second sign he 

i Ibid. p. 476, n. 2. 2 ZA XXXIX 176 ff. 3 Ibid. p. 186. 

4 A. E. Cowley, The Hittites (London, 1920) pp. 60, 81, 90. Cowley’s own read¬ 
ings for Meriggi’s a and i are “wa (or yal)” and “wi." 

3 RHA II 29 and PI. 1; OLZ XXXVI 83. 

8 RHA II 107; of. also Hrozny, IHH pp. 36 ff. 

» RHA II 107 and 109. 
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now offered a reading e, 1 with perhaps another value, aXi or iXa, also. 
In favor of such value or values Meriggi adduced two comparisons. 

One was of jc ^ (jj C (A 6:4) with ^ 0 (jj c (A 6:7), 
read by him as VEN-e-e-fa and ven -e-a-la respectively. 2 It appeared 
to him that the two verb forms were identical and that e-e in the first 
example interchanged with e-a in the second. 3 In the other compari¬ 
son Meriggi considered ^ Q fjj (M II 2) a variant writing of 

a-i-a-ta, “he made.” In reality no proofs for the reading of our second 
sign can be drawn from comparison of the A 6:4 and A 6:7 passages. 
In my own readings of these forms as FOOT?Jce-ke-te and foot ke-a-le 
respectively (p. 66) I take the first as containing a reduplicated 
form, ke-ke-, the second as having a simple stem, ke- or kea-. Again, 
the word ke-a-te in M II 2, against Meriggi, is a variant writing not 
of his a-i-a-ta but of the word foot ke-a-le cited from A 6:7. The com¬ 
parison of A 6:7 with M II 2 establishes the fact that A 6:7 gives the 
full phonetic spelling of the verb meaning “to come,” preceded by the 
ideogram foot . 4 Further evidence can be found in the equation of 
arha(fya) ke-ha (HHM 32:3) with ar}}a(ha) foot ke-ha (HHM 58, frag. 
4:1), in each of which the form of ke is unusual. 

In another article Meriggi assigns to the third sign not only the 
value iXfl but also the value aXi, and to the fourth sign besides the 
value iXa the value aXi or aXi. 5 For the first sign he cites J 0 
from the Izgm inscription (Hrozny, IHH PI. XCIX A 2), which he 
reads as iXa-a-ha or aXi-a-ha or Qm-a-ha and equates with aiaha, 
“I made.” 6 This is impossible, because the Izgm inscription has not 

1 Ibid. pp. 108 f. 

2 ven (for venir, “come”) is Meriggi’s rendering of the ideogram. He translates 
both forms as “il revint.” These two forms were brought together already in 
HH I 9. 

3 Later he read these two forms as AVxid-da-ta and AD-id-d-ta respectively 
(MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 98). 

4 It may be mentioned also that the translation “he came” fits the context in 
M II 2 better than does Meriggi’s “he made.” 

6 WZKM XL 235. See also ibid. pp. 237, 259, 275, 277 and ibid. XLI 4, 21, 29 
on these and other arguments. 

8 WZKM XLI 21. 
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aj,afya but two words, hi seat-Au . 1 For the fourth sign Meriggi ad¬ 
duces 'ft f] T f rom a Carchemish inscription (A 5 a 1) and reads it as 
e-d-i, aXi-d-l, or dXi-d-i} The whole inscription is, however, so 
sketchily engraved that readings derived therefrom must be con¬ 
sidered too doubtful for discussion. 

On the basis of Hrozny’s 3 as well as of his own 4 claim that the third 
sign interchanges with the first sign in a relative pronoun, Meriggi 
later transliterated the first sign as fa, 6 while he called the second sign 
id. In his latest article 6 the four signs continue to be rendered as ia, 
id, iXa, and iXd. 

To summarize Meriggi’s various ideas on the values of the four 
signs, it can be said that he has made no serious effort to prove the 
values of the first and second signs. Most of his arguments have con¬ 
cerned the third and fourth signs. He has taken over from Cowley 
the belief that these two signs are compounded of i and a or their 
derivatives and agrees with Hrozny that a relative pronoun based on 
the root ja- could well be explained from the Indo-European point of 
view. But the examples that Meriggi adduces have failed to stand 
the test. 

Bossert in his original study nowhere expressed an opinion on the 
phonetic values of any of the four signs. Only later did he accept 
from Hrozn£ and Meriggi the value jd (Meriggi: ia) for the first 
sign. 7 

In my own first study I recognized the phonetic nature of the 
second sign but did not offer any reading. 8 I took the fourth sign to 
be a compound, wd+wa (the signs now read by me as t and i ). 9 Later 
Hrozn# and Meriggi suggested ia as the basic content of all four signs. 
Being aware of the difficulties, in HH III refused to accept the values 
those scholars suggested. Since at that time I myself had nothing 
better to offer, I left the first two signs unread in my list. 10 How well 
founded were my doubts will be seen from what follows. 


1 Cf. Hrozny, IHH p. 444. 

2 WZKM XL 259. 

3 IHH p. 37. 

« WZKM XLI 29. 

5 MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 2 f. 


8 RHA IV 96. 

7 AOF X 286. 

8 HH I frontispiece. 

8 Ibid. pp. 24 f. 

18 HH II frontispiece. 
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NEW READINGS OF SIGNS 

The clearest examples of the use of the relative pronoun can be 
observed in the curse formulas of building inscriptions, such as x-a-s(t) 1 
arfya(ha) x x -la, “who(ever) removes,” or x-s(a) lituus.hand-th 
arha(h,a) za-a, “who(ever) takes away,” both in A 6:9. 

The same pronoun with the enclitic particle -ha, “and,” as in 
x-s(e)-ha e-s(a)-ta, “anybody (anything) is” (Assur e Ro 5 f.; f Vu 
29 f.), serves as the indefinite pronoun. With the negative ni, “not,” 
the same pronoun occurs with the meaning “nobody,” as in ni x-a- 
s(a)-fia (HHM 20:2) or ni x-a-s(e)-ha (HHM 21:2). 

In its reduplicated form the pronoun x-s(i)-x-s(i) occurs with the 
meaning “whoever” (HHM 49 A 1). It is also found in the dat.-loc. 
with the particle -ha, as in x-e-ta-x-ta-a-ha (A 6:8). 

One can hardly fail to observe the exact parallelism in formation 
between hieroglyphic Hittite xs, xsha, and xsxs on the one hand and 
Latin quis, quisque, and quisquis on the other. To be sure, this 
parallelism in formation does not in itself offer any basis for reading x 
in hieroglyphic Hittite as ki or the like. The relative pronoun in 
hieroglyphic Hittite could just as well be tis, pis, cis, cis, or similar, 
as in other Indo-European languages; or it could even be based on an 
entirely different root. Nevertheless, in tentatively proposing here the 
reading ki for the sign in question I feel that I may have found the 
most suitable basis on which to work out the whole problem. In the 
course of this exposition several arguments in favor of the proposed 
reading will be offered. 

Before going into the detailed discussion of the reading ki for the 
sign x, I may say that a priori there is nothing which could be taken 
as opposing this value, 2 whereas an offhand argument in favor of it can 
be based on the two facts (1) that ke and ki are the most important 

1 In the following pages x, y, z, and z are used as explained on p. 54. 

2 Meriggi (IF LII 46) took the interchange of the forms xs and xas to mean that 
the stem of the relative pronoun should end in a; in fact, this was one of his proofs 
for the reading jas of the relative pronoun in hieroglyphic Hittite. However, one 
need but glance at the paradigms of i-stem nounB to realize how regularly the 
i-stem forms interchange with io-stem forms. Only a few examples from among 
the paradigms in my EHH need be mentioned: D Ka-ma-ni-s{a ) and n Ka-ma-ni- 
a-s(o), prince tra{ra)-wa-ni-s{a) and PRiNCEx-ra-a-s(o), for the nom.; oon-ni and 
GOD-ra'-a, lord na-ni and LORD-ra-a, for the dat.-loc.; etc. 
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syllables not yet identified with particular signs in the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic syllabary and (2) that among the few undeciphered phonetic 
signs only the sign x is as common as one might expect ke or ki to be. 1 

Besides the forms xs, xsha, xsxs, and xsxsha cited above, there are 
also such forms as z-e x-s(e)-ha (e.g. Assur g Ro 1 f.) with the meaning 
“whoever.” 2 Meriggi took such forms to be equivalent to xsxs (p. 59) 3 
and thought to have found in this comparison the best proof for the 
equality of z and x. From these occurrences alone I would have drawn 
just the opposite conclusion, namely that z and x are not equal to 
each other. The compound pronoun z-e x-s(e)-ha in its various forms 
is found almost a dozen times in different inscriptions from different 
periods and localities (cf. p. 69). The i and x are always written in the 
indicated order. It would seem that if they were equal in value they 
should occasionally appear in reverse order; but not a single example 
of the latter kind has ever been found anywhere. 4 It is my conviction, 
therefore, that z and x should be read differently. If z has the value ia 
or the like, then x should be something else. Vice versa, if x can 
be proved to have the value ki, then i should not be read as ki. After 
these preliminary remarks we may proceed to test the readings of 
these signs on the basis of the facts involved. 

Apart from its use in the pronoun referred to above, z is found but 
rarely in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions. Four examples known 
to me occur in two Carchemish inscriptions and four more at Kara- 
pinar. 

We find this sign in the words city -\-me-ni A-pa-ni-sa-z city , which 
I would like to translate as “in the Apanisean city” (A 11 b 2), taking 


1 It may also be said that the reading kis for the relative pronoun is satisfactory 
from the Indo-European point of view, for the delabialized form is the one required 
in the satem languages (see p. 21, n. 3). 

2 In this last compound the initial sign z is a nasal of z, and their relationship 
to each other is the same as that of o to a or i to i. 

3 WZKM XL 277. 

4 Furthermore, the occurrence of a word in which two identical syllables are 
written with different signs would a priori be open to suspicion. One could hardly 
conceive of cuneiform Akkadian saditta, “her mountain,” for instance, being 
written as $d-du-&a or sa-du-M, with two different sa signs in the same word. And 
last but not least it should be mentioned that the lack of homophones in the Hittite 
hieroglyphic writing makes the occurrence of two ia signs seem extremely im¬ 
probable. 
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the two words to be in the dat.-loc. case. 1 The form suggests that this 
geographic name represents a gentilic formation of the same type as 
exemplified by Karka i (ka)-m.e-&a-i-s(a)' :ity great.QUEEN- sf +ra-s(a), 
“the Carchemisian queen,” in the nom. sing. (M IX 2). The nouns 
of this formation end in -l in the dat.-loc., as in Karka\(ka)-me-sa-l city 
d Tarhu-la-a, “to the Carchemisian Tarhuns” (A 3:1), or A-l(a)- 
pa-i-ha-wa-e oity d Tarhu(hu)-ta, “and also to the Aleppine Tarhuns” 
(HHM 10:4). 2 This fact suggests that in the form A-pa-ni-sa-z city the 
untransliterated sign should have a phonetic value parallel to i in use. 
With a changed stem vowel (cf. p. 59, n. 2) a value id for this sign 
would fit well here. We shall so read it from here on. 

The same ending is found in the word chariot wa-{-ra-i-ni-ia (A 
11 b 3) in the dat.-loc. sing, as compared with chariot wa+ra-i-ne- 
n(a ) (A 12:2) in the acc. sing. 3 The sign id is found twice in another 
Carchemish inscription in the word wa-id (A 6:4 and 6), but its con¬ 
text is too difficult to allow of any sure interpretation. The oc¬ 
currences of ia and id in the Karapinar inscription are discussed below 
after identification of sign forms used there. 

From the interchange in the Karapinar inscription (HHM 36) of 
the form dc (OLZ XXXVII 147:3 and 5, latter without the 
ideogram mark) with ^ (ibid. 1. 4) we find that two signs, 

^ and are there used interchangeably for two similar sounds. 4 

1 Translated by Hrozny, IHH p. 167, as “dans le pays de la ville d’Ap/banasa,” 

by Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 39, as “(zu?) der-en Stadt.” The latter 

transliterated these two words as ST-mt-no-o ba-na-sa-i X a", with different division, 
not supported by the text. Also extremely improbable is Meriggi’s contention 
(loc. cit. pp. 39-41) that the second of the two words here discussed and the words 
Mu-i-ri-d c ity and Ka-u:a-i-na?' tv (in 11, 2 and 3) are not real geographic names but 
are merely general expressions for some sites at Carchemish. 

2 The adjective can precede or follow the noun with which it is construed; see my 
EHH. 

3 The word waratnes or warainias (cf. p. 59, n. 2), “chariot,” may possibly be 
cognate with Egyptian wrry.t (also written wry.I and wr.t; see e.g. Urkunden des 

dgyptischen AUertums IV [2. Aufl.; Leipzig, 1930-] 9 and 3 respectively) with the 

same meaning. The Egyptian and hieroglyphic Hittite words may have a common 
Indo-European origin. 

* The same interchange can be observed in ki-a-[. .] KiNO-ta-s(a) .... ke-[. .]- 
pa-wa-[. .] follow t-s(a) HEAD-to-s(a), “whether (he be) a king .... or a following 
chief” (OLZ XXXVII 147:8). This transliteration utilizes the values derived 
below. 
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It is possible to determine immediately the sign in the later inscrip¬ 
tions to which one of these two Karapmar signs corresponds, because 

the same word appears in other sources as :>c ^ ,J|J (], i.e., 
couRTx-H-t-ra-io-n, in the abl.-instr. case. 1 

Furthermore, in Karapmar 1. 6 we find ^ l^T (£), which in view of 
the correspondences just given must represent some such form as the 
acc. sing, id ki-e-ha of a later inscription (M IX 4). A unique but very 
important pronominal form from the Sultanham inscription is ia-e 
ke-s(a)-ha (HHM 49 A 2), which on comparison with ia-e ki-s(e)-ha 
(Assur g Ro 1 f.; see p. 60) shows clearly the interchange of ke and ki 
in the later period. 

Reconstructing the corresponding forms from Karapmar and later 
inscriptions, we obtain the following picture: 

Karapmar Inscription Later Inscriptions 

t 
f 

f,f 

The differences between the Karapmar signs and those of the later 
inscriptions can be regarded in two different ways. One alternative 
would be that four signs phonetically equivalent to the four used in 
the later inscriptions but not identical with them in origin were in¬ 
vented independently and used at Karapmar. In favor of this sup¬ 
position it may be mentioned that the Karapmar inscription em¬ 
ploys several signs not found anywhere else (see p. 36). However, in 
my opinion the other alternative, namely that the Karapmar signs 
are not independent inventions but merely exhibit peculiar variations 
of local origin, seems more likely. This view is supported by the 
close resemblances in form between the four signs of the Karapmar 
group and the equivalent four signs of the later inscriptions—resem¬ 
blances which cannot be purely accidental. But in the long run this 

1 HHM 32:3; similarly ibid. 58, frag. 4:1; more fully, covwr x te-s(e)-ki+ra- 
“and (the gods) of the teskiras” (HHM 49 D). Other forms are given by 
Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 102. 


f 

cfjt> 

f 
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problem of direct or indirect correspondences is not in itself impor¬ 
tant, because the reading of the signs is in no way influenced by it. 

At Karapinar in the words id ke-ha (1. 6; cited above) and id (1. 3) 
the sign for id occurs with three strokes on each side. In two other 
words, ia-[. ,]-mi-a-\-ra (1. 6) and 3 a-ku-a-id (1. 2), this sign is found 
with only two strokes on each side. The last word, in the dat.-loc. 
sing., 1 would again favor the reading id for the sign here discussed. 

In 3? $ mi 'jf 7 (1. 5), read as va M pameja( ?) by Hrozn^ 2 and as 
warbamija by Meriggi, 3 both scholars take the last sign as ia. Besides 
their interpretation a division into two words, warpa me\a , “to/for my 
warpas,” is possible. In either case the reading ia is plausible. 

The last two examples together indicate that the Karapinar signs 

(or and 'll 7 bear the same relation to each other and have the 
same values respectively as do the later signs read here as ia and ia. 

Very similar in form to Karapinar 'll 7 are ^ in old inscriptions 
from Emirgazi and < ^ 3 , slightly different in form, in old inscriptions 
from Carchemish. In the inscriptions from Emirgazi this sign is 
found in the compound 'fjf ^ ^ ^ @) (IHH pp. 408 f.) and in 

(ibid. pp. 416, 418, 420, 422); in the inscriptions from 
Carchemish, in ^ (I M X 5; XII 2:2). These three forms from 

the same stem are later written with id; but, since nasalization is not 
expressed in the early writing, the foregoing examples use a sign which 
corresponds to later ia, without nasalization. 

In view of the correspondence of the early forms just illustrated 
with one another and of these as a group with the later form of ia, 
it may be pointed out once more that Cowley’s supposition, in which 
he was followed by Hrozny and Meriggi, that ia is a compound of i 
and a or the like may not be correct. It seems much simpler to assume 
that all these forms represent the same sign. They certainly do not 
look like compound signs. The old Carchemish form with the curved 
prolongations at sides and top is especially important, because the 
later normal form of this sign could easily have developed from it. 

1 See Hrozny, IHH p. 358, n. 6, who compares nom. sing. 3 a-ku-s(u ) found in 
Karapinar 1. 4. 

2 Ibid. p. 368, n. 9. 


2 RHA IV 197. 
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Finally, by way of commentary on the table of correspondences be¬ 
tween the Karapmar signs and those of the later inscriptions, it 
should be noted that there is no definite support for equation of 
Karapmar ^ with later ^ or of Karapmar ^ with later <^>. In 
fact, the opposite connection may possibly be correct. 1 The correla¬ 
tions made in the table are based on certain similarities of form. In 
particular, if ^ developed into then with three protrusions 
at sides and top, was more likely to develop into than into ^J\ 
The fact that J is so much like the old Emirgazi form ^ used for 
later ^ likewise played a certain role in this reconstruction. 

The signs ki and ke occur in only a few words, but fortunately in 
some of these the interpretation or translation is self-evident from the 
context. On p. 31 couRTne-fci and court -ki-n(a) were tentatively com¬ 
pared with court -zi/ze-t. The values ke and ki can be tested in the 
following additional instances: 

1. In the relatively well preserved bowl inscription from Babylon 
(M I 3) we read wa-tu-u wa-a-ki-i sa-fie wa-mu ^a-ia-ie} This was 

interpreted by Meriggi as “und ihm (dem d S.) war ich.(So) 

. . . .-te er mi(ch? -r?).” Meriggi reads the verb in the first clause as 
e s-hd and takes it to be the first person preterit of the auxiliary verb 
“to be.” However, his reading of the sign sa as e s is completely out of 
harmony with the system of values, and the corresponding translation 
“I was” does not fit the context. In my interpretation sake stands for 
sanfye, 3 which may be identical with the root sank- in cuneiform 
Hittite, meaning “to approach, attack, ask for, inquire for, try,” 4 since 
absence of n in the writing is a well known feature in hieroglyphic 
Hittite. 6 The object wa-a-ki-i (acc. sing, neuter) may well be com- 

1 For the time being this problem is of as little importance as is the distinction 
of ne and ni, te and ti, or ze and zi. The two signs of each of these pairs interchange 
so extensively that, in spite of the readings we have assigned, we cannot yet say 
positively which of the signs we call ne and ni, for example, really has the value ne 
and which the value ni. Such niceties can perhaps be established later. 

1 In MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 89, transliterated by Meriggi as wa-tu-u k wa-a-ia-i 
k e s-hd wa -mu e'-tla-ia. 

3 The forms HANDxfu-wa-fte and hand -wa-^a(-e) in A 6:5 provide the best 
example of the interchange of -fya and -t}e as 1st per. sing, verbal suffix. 

4 Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 132. 

6 Some examples are cited in HH II 12. 
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pared with the cuneiform Hittite verb wak-, “to bite, to eat break¬ 
fast^).” 1 Thus the first clause would mean “and I asked him 2 for a 
bite (of food).” The second clause is relatively easy: “and he gave me 
(dat.-loc. or acc.) (food) to eat.” 3 The natural and logical sequence of 
ideas just obtained by correlating hieroglyphic Hittite wakii, safpe, and 
3 atate with the cuneiform Hittite roots wak-, sanft.-, and et-/at- supports 
the value ki used in my reading wa-a-ki-i. 

2. In the phrase l wa-ni-i 3 a-mu ki-i-ha-e in the Erkilet inscription 
(HHM 20:2) the last two words are translated by Bossert, 4 by Merig- 
gi, 6 and hesitantly by Hrozn^ 6 as “I made.” All these scholars take 
the value of my ki sign as ia and connect the last word with the verb 
aia-, “make.” This translation naturally fits the context well, but 
there are some difficulties. First, the verb aia- is regularly written 
with initial a; even though the change of aia- through iia- to ia- is a 
priori admissible, there are as yet no examples to prove it in this par¬ 
ticular case. 7 A much greater obstacle is the discrepancy between the 
a stem in aia-, “make,” and the l stem in our Erkilet verb. I myself 
did not know how to translate my reading ki-i-fia-e until Professor 
Bonfante suggested connection with Indo-European *k w ei-, translated 
as “aufschichten; aufhaufen, sammeln; der Ordnung nach auf oder zu 
einander legen; aufbauen; machen.” 8 The last meaning, best exempli¬ 
fied in Greek irouw, “make,” and Old Bulgarian ciniti, “ordnen, 
reihen, bilden,” also “make,” as in Polish, fits marvelously in our 
case. Hieroglyphic Hittite shows the delabialized consonant normal 
in the satem languages (see p. 21, n. 3). 

3. We saw above (pp. 62 and 64, n. 1) that ki interchanges with fee. 

1 Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 175. There also the noun wagessar 
or wakkisar is given the meaning “a bite of bread, breakfast bread,” or the like. 
Cf. Supplement, p. 46. 

3 In cuneiform Hittite too this verb is construed with the dat.-loc., as can be 
seen from some examples cited by F. Sommer, Hethitisches II (“Boghazkoi- 
Studien” VII [1932]) 45 ff. 

3 On the root at-, “to eat, to give to eat,” see above, p. 25. For the correspond¬ 
ing cuneiform Hittite root et-, at-, see Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary, 2d ed., p. 38. 

* AOF X 286. 5 MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 127. • IHH p. 316. 

7 Every one of the six examples cited by Meriggi under the root ia(t')- in MVAG 
XXXIX 1, p. 127, is impossible; cf. above, pp. 57 f. 

8 Alois Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
hrsg. und bearb. von Julius Pokorny, I (Berlin und Leipzig, 1930) 509 f. 
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The latter sign is rare in the Hittite hieroglyphic writing. In the rela¬ 
tive-indefinite pronoun it occurs only in ia-e ke-s(a)-ha (HHM 49 A 2), 
cited above (p. 62), and perhaps twice in ke-s(a) in the Bulgarmaden 
inscription (CE XII 4 and 5). 1 Elsewhere it occurs in the frequently 
used word for “come,” in the simple forms foot ke-a-te (A 6:7; A 11 b 
4) and ke-a-te (M II 2), foot ke-ha (HHM 58, frag. 4:1) and ke-ha 
(HHM 32:3), 2 and in the reduplicated forms foot vke-ke-te (A 6:4), 
foot ke-ke-se-ti-&a (A 11 b 3), and foot ke-ke-se-te-sa (A 12:2). The 
same root may also be found in ki-sa-te (CE IX 3). Originally I tried 
to identify the root of these words with cuneiform Hittite ia-, “to go,” 3 
and thus prove the value ia for the signs here read as ke and hi; but 
this turned out to be impossible. Professor Bonfante would connect 
the hieroglyphic Hittite root with the Indo-European root *g'°em-, 
*g w a-, “gehen, kommen.” 4 

ROOTS AND ACCIDENCE 

The normal relative pronoun in the language of the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions is Ms or Mas, written with ki as its first sign. The 
declension of this pronoun is like that of the demonstrative is, “this.” 
The regular forms of the sing, are: dat.-loc. M-ta, acc. masc.-fem. 
ki-n(a), acc. neuter ki-i; of the ph, nom. and acc. masc.-fem. ki-i or 
ki-a-i . 6 Some simple relative clauses, such as ki-a-s(i) arhaQia) x x -la, 
“who(ever) removes,” have been mentioned on page 59. From this 
pronoun were developed other forms, such as Msfia, kiskis, kiskisha, 
“whoever” or “anybody” {ibid.). 

Besides clauses using Ms there are others in which we find instead 
of Ms the word jus, e.g. wa-tu-te-e bread tu-\-r{a)-jri-n{a) drink Si+ 

1 Copy doubtful in both cases. Instead of fce-s(o) read probably ia-s(a) in A 3:4 
(see above, p. 55, n. 7). 

2 These two examples have this sign in very unusual forms. 

3 Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary , 2d ed., p. 184. 

4 Walde-Pokorny op. cit. pp. 675-78. Especially interesting is the comparison of 
reduplicated ke-ke-te and of analogous hieroglyphic Hittite forms with Greek 

and the like. The delabialized hieroglyphic Hittite form is of course in con¬ 
formity with the normal tendency in the satem languages (p. 21, n. 3).—To connect 
the hieroglyphic Hittite words ke-, keke-, and kisa- with cuneiform Hittite ki-, 
kikki-, kikkis-, kis-, kisa-, “be, become,” and the like (Sturtevant op. cit. pp. 78 f.), 
offers at present certain difficulties which need further investigation. 

5 See the paradigms in my EHH. 
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r(a)-la-te-i-ha ia-s(a) ariiaiha) za-ta-a, “and then ia-s(a) takes away 
from him bread and wine” (A 11 a 6 f.). 

From the interchange of the form ki-a-s(a) arfya(ha) x-a in A 2:4 
with ia-s(a) lituus.hand-u in A 2:5 Meriggi drew the conclusion that 
the two signs here transliterated ki and ia respectively must have the 
same value, because each is used in a word which according to him 
expresses the relative pronoun. 1 There is no doubt that at first glance 
comparison of such clauses as those referred to above seems to point 
toward complete parallelism in the use of kis and {as, and naturally 
one is tempted to see in them examples of one and the same relative 
pronoun. 

The difficulty begins when we try to analyze such clauses as those 
in A 6:8 f.: 2 


wa-aral(ra ) 


za-a 

ki-s(a) 




“and it(?) 

down(?) 3 

takes 

. . . . , 




i-a-pa-wa 

mo N.x-lu-wa-ta-a 

MON.x-Z«-n(a)-e-a 

ia 

niTuus.HAND-ne 

arfyaQia) 

za-a 

and one 4 * 

from the monuments 

monument 


also 6 

away 

takes, 

te-s(e)-pa-wa-e te-sa 


ia 

LITUUS.HAND-7H 

arfyaifya) 

za-a 

and this (or) that 6 



also 6 

away 

takes, 

ne-pa-wa-te 

‘a-rna-i 

J a-ze-ma-i-e 

ki-a-s(i) 


arfia^a) 

Xac -la 

or then 

my 

3 azemas 



away 

moves, 

ni-pa-wa 

cmLV-ni-na-ta-a 

i-a-n(a) 





or 

from the children 

one 4 (child) 





ni-pa-wa 

x x wa-sa-na-sa-ta 

i-n(a) 

ki-s(a) 

LITUUS .HAND-711 

arfyaQia) 

za-a 

or 

from the wasanasas 

one 4 ( wasanasas ) 

.... 

also 6 

away 

takes.” 7 


1 WZKM XLI 29. The first example was translated by him as “wer (es?) ent- 
zieht,” the second as “wer entgegenhandelt.” See also Hrozny, IHH p. 37. 

2 For practical purposes the following text is bo divided as to exhibit its parallel¬ 
isms. 

3 Meriggi in MVAG XXXIX 1, pp. 35 f., translates this word as “herunter(?).” 

4 No other translation for the word fas or is fits here so well as “one.” 

6 Meriggi reads this word as ap-pd-nd/rca and translates it as “wieder” (MVAG 
XXXIX 1, p. 95). 

8 Translated by Hrozny as “ceci (ou) eela” (IHH p. 189). 

7 Based on the discussion that follows, a somewhat free translation of the fore¬ 
going as a whole, plus the curse that accompanies these clauses, would be: “and 
who(ever) takes it down(7), if he takes away one monument from the monuments 
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In this arrangement ki-s(a), ia, ia, ki-a-s(i), and ki-s(a ) all appear to 
be construed alike and to be forms of the relative pronoun. The strik¬ 
ing fact, however, is that, while the first, fourth, and fifth forms, based 
on ki, have the expected nom. ending, the second and third forms, ia, 
lack the nom. ending. Hrozny in his transliteration of this passage 1 was 
not disturbed by that lack, as he often takes forms without any ending 
to be nominatives. 2 Meriggi has never published a translation of this 
particular Carchemish inscription, but he has interpreted the second 
and third forms (my ia) as a compound of iXaXs. s I do not under¬ 
stand how Meriggi could see in this sign 4 a compound with s(a), but 
in all fairness to him it must be mentioned that he at least saw the 
difficulty involved in the alleged existence of relative pronouns with¬ 
out the necessary ending and tried to surmount it in some fashion. 

Since the nom. sing, of the relative pronoun kis never appears in the 
form ki without the -s ending, it is impossible to explain the lack of 
case ending in the forms written as ia except by admitting that they 
do not correspond to the normal relative pronoun. 

That the words based on the root ja- are not equivalent to those 
based on the root ki- can be gathered also from an additional observa¬ 
tion strangely overlooked by those scholars who read both roots as ja-. 
It has been noted (p. 66) that the relative pronoun written with the 
sign ki is declinable and that from it are developed the compounds 
kisfya, kiskis, and kiskisha. On the other hand, the word ia or \as is not 
completely declinable, for no corresponding dat.-loc. *iata nor any pi. 
form has ever been discovered. Also, in contrast to the forms kisfya, 
kiskis, and kiskisfya, no such secondary formations as *jasha, *iasias, 
and *ias“iasjia occur in the language of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

In examining the forms based on the root (a- it can be observed that 
they serve chiefly as conjunctions or adverbs. The two occurrences of 

(or) if he takes away this (or) that, or then who(ever) removes my J azernas (sing.) 
or who(ever) takes away one of the children or one of the waSanasas (pi.), may 
the dogs of Nikarawas eat away his head.” 

1 Ibid. pp. 189 f. 

2 See his paradigms and discussion in IHH pp. 77 if. 

» MVAG XXXIX 1, p. 125; cf. RHA IV 85, No. 168. 

4 Such slightly different forms as those in A 6:8 are surely mere variants of that 
found e.g. in A 11 a 7. 
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ia in A 6:8, cited above, could possibly be translated as “if.” 1 The 
form ia-s(a ) alone occurs four times (A2:5;A3:4;Alla7;MII6). 
In the older period there is the form ia-s(a) ki-a-s(a)-ha in the nom. 
sing. (Hrozn#, IHH pp. 408 f.), which later became ia-e ki-s(e)-fya 
(Assur g Ro 1 f.) or ia-e ke-s(a)-fya (HHM 49 A 2), with dropping of the 
nom. ending in the first word and subsequent nasalization. The same 
combination occurs in the acc. sing, in the forms ia-n(a) ki-ha-n(a) 
(CE X 4; unique!), ia ki-fj,a-n(a) (CE X 3), ia-e ki-ha-n(a) (Assur c 
Vu 11 f.; d Yu 2 f.; f Ro 26 f.), ia-e ki-a-lia (Assur e Vo 19 f.), ia ki-e-ha 
(M IX 4), and ia ke-ha (Karapmar 1. 6). A word written ia or ia-e 
is used frequently as a conjunction or as an adverb with meanings 
which are often difficult to establish. 2 Two examples may be men¬ 
tioned here: ni-wa-mu-a 3 a-pi ia-e road -wa-ni-sa, “and why do you 
not send those to me?” (Assur d Ro 11-14; cf. Assur f Ru 15-19), and 
x >a-tu-ni-n(a)-wa-mu ki-i ia-e ma-nu-fya road -wa-ni-te, “and why 
did he ever send an D atunis to me here(?)?” (Assur a Vu 15-Ro 1). 

This long exposition can best be brought to an end with the fol¬ 
lowing r4sum6: The relative pronoun in the language of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic inscriptions is kis. It is completely declinable, and from 
it such secondary formations as kisfpa, kiskis, and kiskisfpa were de¬ 
veloped. Originally also jas may have been a real relative or demon¬ 
strative pronoun, as in some other Indo-European languages; but, if 
so, in the course of time it was gradually dislodged by kis, and its use 
became restricted to certain specific formations. 

1 This translation is favored by the existence of such correlative forms as ia-pa- 
wa-ti .... ia-pa-wa-ti (A 11 a 6) and ia-e-pa-wa .... ia-e-pa-wa (RHA III PI. 4 : 7 f .) 
with the meaning “whether.... or.” According to Sigmund Feist, Etymologisches 
Worlerbuch der gotischen Sprache (2d ed.; Halle, 1923) p. 224, the Gothic conjunc¬ 
tion jabai, “if,” is based on the Indo-European root *jo-, “who.” 

2 See the examples (with some translations) given by Meriggi in MVAG 
XXXIX 1, pp. 126 f. 
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Names Discussed 


GEOGRAPHIC 

Alpal- (cf. Halpani-), Aleppine, 61 
Apanisaja-, Apanisean, 60 f. 
Exrawana/i-, 35 
Qalpa, 17 

Halpani- (cf. Alpal-), Aleppine, 51 
Haranawanea-, Harranean, 16 
Karkamese-, 11 

KarkameSai-, Carchemisian, 19, 61 
Kawalna (dat.-loc.), 61 
Lakawani-, Lakean, 46 
Merae, 27 

Muiria (dat.-loc.), 61 
Parna-, 51 
Semiraka-, 7 f. 

Tuwana-, 31 
Zaxna, 34 
srmanawana-, 34 
xtumania-, 34 

DIVINE 

3 Atraluha-, 42, 47 

Karhuha-, 42 f., 47 

Kumirama-, 8, 16 

Kupapa-, 3, 26, 29, 37 f., 42 f., 47 

Mutale-, 16 

Nikarawa-, Nikarulja-, 9, 11, 31, 40, 08 
Pahlata-, Ba c lat, 46 
Sirku (dat.), 17 

Tarhu(n)t-, 4 f., 16, 43, 47, 50 f., 61 
Tarliu(n)zai-, Tarljnntian, 25, 30 
Tata-, 48 
Temuri-, 14, 23 
Tutea-, 23 


xlupa-, 16 
xme-, 16 
x(n)t-, 43 

PERSONAL 

-Aime-, 50 
5 Apale(?), 36 
^Astuw-aze/imai-, 24, 30 
3 Azela-, 29 
Halpa-, 18 
Halpa-runta-, 17 
Hattusili-, 50 
Hertipu-, 5, 11, 23 
Kamani(a)-, 59 
Katuwa-, 3, 16 f. 

Kukuni, 9, 40 
Laima-, 19 
Lulji-, 21 

Muwatele/i-, Muzali-, 23, 33 
Pana-muwata-, 50 
Putu-ljapa-, 11 
Runta-, 51 
Saruwani-, 45 
Sertu, 15 

§a(n)kara-, 11, 19, 22 
Tartju-pi(a-), 10 
Tariju-zi, 27-29 
Umeneli, 33 
Wela-runta, 31 
Ze’e-, 51 
xrnawai-, 34 
xrnawara-, 34 
x^ame-, 50 
xwati-, 16 


1 An x is used for an unread syllable, an x for an unidentified ideogram. In 3 apasi- 
and 3 ams£- the £ stands for an unknown vowel. 
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Vocabulary 2 


Word 

Meaning 

Page 

Word 

Meaning 

Page 

-a 

(particle) 

52, 67, 69 

°asharme- 


47 


to make 

1, 4, 23, 

astra- 

hand 

12 



26, 30, 

astrata/e- 

throne 

46 



44-46, 

D asl- 

to love 

1, 17 



48, 51, 

0 aswa- 

horse 

19-22 



57, 65 

D at - 

to eat 

24 f., 30, 

J al- 

to love 

43 



45, 64 f. 

: aku- 


63 

D atra - 

person, self 

12 f. 

3 akuaja 


63 

3 atunara 

(noun) 

52 

ama-, 

my 

4, 47-50, 

0 atuni - 

(noun) 

52, 69 

(>a)me{a)-, 


52, 63(?), 

-az 

it; they, 

49 f., 53 

erne-. 


67 


them 





3 azema - 

image, stela 

4, 48-50, 

j amu 

I 

37, 46, 65 


for the 

53, 67 f. 

3 amuralera 

(noun) 

52 


like) 


-an 

him 

25, 43 

(lituus) B0WL _ 

bowl 

16, 19, 47, 

anta 

in, into 

3 



51 

( 3 a/e)pa-, 

that; he 

21, 44, 52, 

BUILDING. 

to strength- 

50 

3 api- 


69 

FIS1TW- 

en(?) 


apan 

back, again, 

25, 44, 47, 

BUILDINGtepa- 

(verb) 

50 


also 

50 f., 

CHILDnt- 

child 

33 



59, 67 

CHiLDftirta- 

child 

67 

( 3 a)pas/&i-, 

his 

1, 13, 17, 

CHiLDnizwara 

(noun) 

35 

-apas±/H-, 


19, 21, 

city meni- 

See umene/i- 


’apMa-, 


51 

courtH- 

court 

31, 64 

3 awisi -, 



court ze/i- 

court 

4, 31, 64 

epasa- 



e- 

and 

26,47,52 f. 

arfra 

out; off, 

4,12,24 f., 

-e 

(particle) 

12, 25, 29, 


away 

45-52, 



33, 35, 



57, 59, 



45-48, 



66, 67 



52 f., 61, 

arjjn- 

frontier; 

44 



65, 67 


province, 


erne- 

See 3 amo- 



territory 



etc. 


3 osa- 

seat, chair 

15 

epa- 

See ( 3 a/e)pa- 


°ase- 

to sit 

15, 58 


etc. 



* Words written with ideograms plus full phonetic spellings are entered under 
their phonetic spellings (e.g. hand a-s(e)-tra(ra)-a under astro-). Words written 
with ideograms plus only partial phonetic spellings are entered under the former 
(e.g. road-1 va-ni- under road ward-). Adjectives derived by addition of -so- (cf. 
pp. 21 f.) are regularly entered directly under the corresponding nouns. 
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Word 

Meaning 

Page 

epasa- 

See ( 3 a)pas/ 
sa- etc. 


erma- 

(noun) 

46 

es- 

to be 

53, 59 

eteta 


52 

eti 

in, within 

44, 50 

exalt s/za- 

to exalt 

30 

eye le- 

eye 

53 

FOLLOW- 

to follow 

61 

YOOTpara 

(noun) 

52 

QKTYlena/e/i- 

gate 

6, 45, 51, 
53 

GOD. HOUSE- 

temple 

34, 50, 52 

fraza-, 

VOLUTE. 

HOUSEZa 

god ne/i{a)- 

god 

16, 19, 24, 
42, 45, 
47, 59 

GRE AT. QUEEN- 

queen 

18, 61 

sira- 

nxsvharal- 

to prepare (?) 

52 

HANDmea- 

strength (?) 

26 

head» (for 

to, for 

29 

HEAD. 

TONGUEtt) 

HEADiO- 

chief 

17, 61 

HOUSEna/e/i- 

house 

50 f., 52 f. 

HousEftara- 

(verb) 

32 

-fra 

and, also 

34, 43, 46- 
48,50 f., 
59, 67 

hama&/sa- 

grandchild 

19, 25 

fiara- 

to destroy 

12,47,50 f. 

fyara/isete/ 

(some kind 

14, 45, 51 

ine/i- 

of) build¬ 
ing 


Ijamise- 

(noun) 

46, 53 

hatura- 

letter 

12 

-fiawa 

and, also 

46-48, 

51 f., 61 

hi(?)sali- 

(noun) 

52 

fyubata- 

ancestor(?) 

24 

huhazali- 

ancestral(?) 

24 

fruxrapali- 

(noun) 

35 

i(a)- 

one 

67 


Word 

Meaning 

Page 

i a ~ 

who (ever) 

48, 66 f., 

ia, id 

if, -ever; 

69 

47, 51, 63, 


whether; 

67-69 

yipawa .... 

why 

whether . . . 

69 

iapawa 

or 


ias Has ha. 

whoever 

60, 62 f., 

yie ki/esha, 


66, 69 

etc. 

%a[x]miara 


63 

i- 

this 

4, 44-47, 

irai- 

(verb) 

49-53, 

65 

13 

irata- 

to re¬ 

11, 46, 56 

katana 

move (?) 
(noun) 

51 

ke- 

See ki(a/e)- 


ke(a)~ 

to come 

21, 57, 66 

keke{se)- 

See ke{a)- 


ki(a/e)~, ke- 

who(ever) 

21, 44, 46- 


48, 50- 
52, 57, 
59 f., 
66-69 


ki(a)sha 

anyone, any¬ 

59 f., 66, 


thing 

68 f. 

ki/ea .... 

whether .... 

61 

ki/ea 

or 


kil 

here(?) 

69 

kino ta- 

king 

16, 48, 61 

kisa- 

See ke(&)- 


kiskis(}xa ) 

whoever 

59 f., 66, 
68 f. 

fci- 

to make 

21, 65 

fctmo- 

(noun) 

52 

kuman 

when 

47, 52 

kurupi 

(noun) 

52 

LAND7ie/i(d)- 

land 

19, 52 

leg nu- 

to bring, 
to offer 

29, 46 

LEGS- 

to pass 
through 
(something 
[acc.]) 

51 
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Word 

Meaning 

Page 

Word 

Meaning 

Page 

I^ITUUS. H ANDfl 

(verb) 

07 

pia- 

to give 

2, 47 

HTUUS.HANDn See apan 


pitehalia- 

to build (or 

25 

LiTUUsnata- 

(verb) 

19 


the like) 


I.ORD- 

See nani{a)- 


-ra 

it; them 

52, 67 

-ma- 

to me 

52 

RIVER. LANDZtt- 

- river land 

24, 44, 46 

-mal 

to/for them 

47 

ROADlCam- 

to send 

19, 53, 69 

mamu(n)t- 

company(?), 

42 f. 

sale- 

to oppose 

30 


compan¬ 


sanawa- 

good 

48, 52 


ion^) 


sanawasatra- 

to make 

12 

manujia 

ever 

69 


good,to 


marata- 

word, thing 

51 


improve 


me(a)~, 

See 5 omo- 


sa(n)h- 

to ask (some 

- 48,52,64 f. 

me\a-{t) 

etc. 



one [dat.- 


mirali- 


51 


loc.]) for, 


mirate 

words 

51 


to request 


MONUMENT- 

monument, 

45, 67 


(something 

luwa- 

column 



[acc.]) 


MONUMENT- 

to wall up(?) 

51, 53 

sani-, sine- 

to damage 

23 

tira- 



SEAL. 

seal 

18 

-mu 

to/for me 

26, 47 f., 

SEAT- 

See >ase- 




52,64 f., 

selaha- 

(noun) 

47 



69 

sela/eka- 

(verb) 

36 

muwaza- 

strength, 

9 

sine- 

See sani- 



violence 


Hrlate- 

wine 

48, 66 f. 

nani{a)- 

lord 

16, 59 

Surni 

horns 

19-22, 52 

ni 

not 

59, 69 

&uwani(a)- 

dog 

19-22, 25 

nimuwal- 

son 

21 

table wa$a(?)- 

table 

46 

ni/epawa 

or 

48, 50, 67 

te- 

this, that 

67 

nuwal 

nine 

47 

-te/i 

then 

26, 43 f., 

par- 

See ( ?a/e)pa- 




46-48, 

para- 

to offer 

12 



59-52, 

para\j,ae 

(adverb?) 

11 f. 



66 f., 69 

paralara 

(noun) 

52 

tenati- 

(verb) 

52 

parna- 

(cf. HOOSE- 

51 

tene/i- 

(verb) 

8, 26 


na/e/i-) 


tepasela- 

ruler (or the 

52 

pat- 

foot 

26, 30 


like) 


pata- 

to bring 

48 

teski/era- 

court 

19,31,61 f. 

-pawa, -pawa- 

(a compound 

34, 44-52, 

-ti 

See -te 



particle 

61, 67 

tita- 

father 

3, 24 


attached 


tita- 

paternal 

47, 50 f. 


to first 


tizali- 

paternal 

24, 30 


word of 


tra 

three 

37 


second or 


trapa- 

to (re)turn 

8, 12, 26, 


later clause 




30 


in a series) 


trapuna- 

tribune 

Ilf. 

PAWs(?)wara 

(noun) 

52 

lrawane/i(a)- 

prince 

16, 42, 59 
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Word 

Meaning 

Page 

Word 

Meaning 

Page 

-tu 

to/for him 

47 f., 52, 

warame/i(a)- 

chariot 

61 



64, 66 

warala- 

(noun) 

48 

lurpa/i- 

bread 

19, 32, 

warpa- 


63 



47 f., 66 

wa&anasa-, 

(noun) 

19,21,67f. 

tuwa- 

to put 

64 

idana&a- 



tuwa- 

(noun) 

47 

wasi- 

(verb) 

16 

tuwara 

(noun) 

52 

waHra- 

(verb) 

16 

tuwars/sa/e- 

garden (?), 

15, 19, 21, 

za- 

to take 

4, 24, 26, 


vine- 

48 



48, 50, 


yard(?) 




59, 67 

uira 

(noun) 

12, 52 

zama- 

(noun) 

47 

umene/i- 

city 

33, 60 

ze/i{a)- 

descend¬ 

26, 28 

upatat/za- 

(noun) 

24 


ant^) 


usali- 

libation 

47 f., 53 

zeslra- 

(noun) 

50 

uka- 

to libate 

19 

lta- 

one 

51 

u&anaka- 

See wa&anasa 

- 

xara 

to choose(?) 

33 

usata- 

to buy 

19, 47 

xrli- 

(noun) 

34 

VOLUTE. 

See god. 


XX - 


32 f. 

HOUSEZa 

house haza 


xxa- 

(verb) 

32 

■wa-, -wa, -wa- 

(a particle 

25 f., 34, 

xxla 


32 


attached 

37, 43, 

xxnu 

(verb) 

32 


to first 

45,47 f., 

X 

down(?) 

67 


word of a 

51-53, 

xla- (preced¬ 

to remove 

4,36 (writ¬ 


clause; 

63 f., 

ed by arha) 


ten 


see also 

66 f., 69 



xxla-), 


-fyawa and 




46, 48- 


-pawa) 




50, 52, 

wa{a 


61 



59, 66 f. 

waki- 

a bite 

48, 64 f. 

xlunase- 


34 

walia- 

(verb) 

16 

xme- 

(noun) 

52 

WALL. 

to build 

45, 52 

xmemata- 

to appoint(?) 

8 f. 

HANDWC- 



xmeta- 

to change(?) 

51 

wamex- 

(verb) 

34 

xpisa- 

beautiful(?) 

53 

wana/e/i- 

monument 

46, 49, 53, 

xtat/za- 

other 

24 



65 

xwa 

(noun) 

52 

wara- 

to revere(?) 

32, 52 

xxse- 

(verb) 

37 
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